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Man of Affairs: “Now you're in the hosiery business—give 
me the answer to this: what is the most important sell- 
ing factor about hosiery—price, quality, color, what?” 


Hosiery Manufacturer: “Believe it or not, it’s the package. 
Make it attractive, eye-catching and worth displaying 
and it will do more to sell hosiery, quicker than almost 
anything else.” 


.@ a 
Bi many hosiery manufacturers who bring their lithography to 
CB Kaumagraph realize that good ,jhosiery packing is a big part of the 
profit picture. They realize that half the hosiery sale is made when the 
~\ woman is attracted to their hosiery by che box wrap. The package should 


pack sales appeal. Memo: If you think that your packing could use addi- 
tional sales appeal, consult Kaumagraph. 
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Southern Brighton 
Doubles Capacity 


HEN the tire cord plant of Southern Brighton Mills was 
built two years ago at Shannon, Georgia, the owners 
anticipated satisfactory and profitable operation. 


In our task of designing this mill as Engineers, every operation 
was analyzed so that cotton should flow smoothly and without 
production bottle necks from the picker building to the 
shipping room. 


And now the result is still more pointedly recorded by the erec- 
tion of additional building and equipment to double capacituy. 


It is in complete layout of plant and equipment for uninterrupted 
and unimpeded production that we can render clients a signal 
service—a service which should be well worth investigating if you 
are thinking of revamping, plant reorganization or a new mill. 


J. E.SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Progress Demands Recognition of 
The Value of New Equipment 


S TIME GOES ON and 
A the textile situation 
does not straighten 

out, it becomes apparent 
that something is radically 
wrong with the textile 
business. Such being the 
case, we naturally look 
about us with an inquiring 
mind to see if the same 
thing is true of other lines 
of business and we find 
that while all major lines 
of business are confronted 
by some of the same diffi- 
culties, hardly any of them 
has experienced all of the 
troubles which have beset the textile industry. 

Common to nearly every industry, we find that the 
growth and development of manufacturing has been 
carried on to such an extent that the capacity for over- 
production is ever present, ever threatening, and con- 
stantly to be reckoned with. On closer study we find 
that this capacity for over-production has in itself 
three phases: 

ist.. A condition where the development of new 
lines of business through competition or anticipation 
of future rapid growth, have caused an 
expansion so rapid that over-production 
is liable to become a factor, if good 
judgment and common sense restric- 
tions are not applied as brakes. 

2nd. A condition where the funda- 
mental lines of business were further 
developed to meet requirements of the 
world war and the inflation period; or 
to meet the apparent natural growth of 
the industry. 

3rd. A condition where the indus- 
try, while it may or may not have over- 
expanded during the period of abnor- 
mal growth, is now confronted by the 
changing conditions of readjustment, 


of new equipment. 
% 


By Herbert G. Beede 


HE products of the cotton mill are divid- 

ed into two parts: 

bile and industrial uses; and textiles for cloth- 

ing and home consumption. 

them, Mr. Beede discusses the trends in each 

division; and offers some pertinent comments 
concerning present conditions in the industry. 

The latter portion of his article is devoted 

to a comprehensive discussion of recent im- 

provements in process from the gin on through 

the loom—which will be of especial pertinence 

in emphasizing his major premise on the value 





MR. BEEDE 1, 


but inasmuch as the mat- 
ter under consideration is 
confined entirely to the tex- 
tile industry our only com- 
ment is that the oft-repeat- 
ed prediction that the gen- 
eral prosperity of the coun- 
try must eventually help 
the textile industry does 
not seem to have material- 
ized as yet. 

In considering the tex- 
tile industry as a whole, it 
is very apparent that the 
problem can be divided into 
two parts. 

% % 1st. Textiles for auto- 
mobile and industrial uses. 

2nd. Textiles for clothing and home consumption. 

In the first case, this branch of the textile industry 
has expanded and the uses to which a large part of this 
product is being applied has to do with industries 
which are growing on account of modern conditions 
and modern requirements, but already it would appear 
that this branch of the textile industry has over-ex- 
panded. This condition, however, will eventually take 
care of itself because the requirements for this part 
of the industry are constantly on the 
increase. 

Confining ourselves now to the sec- 
ond division of the textile industry, we 
may conclude without much fear of con- 
tradiction that the textile industry in 
those branches which cater to the mat- 
ter of clothing and other needs of the 
human being have suffered from all 
three conditions, inasmuch as during 
the war period the demand for all sorts 
of textiles seemed to be unlimited so 
that the industry tried to supply the 
growing demands. In this, it followed 
the first two conditions; i. e., 


The growth of the expanding 


Textiles for automo- 


Thus dividing 


which conditions have caused a materi- is secretary of Fales & industries. 


al falling off in the actual demands for 
the product. 

We might apply these conditions to Inc. 
an analysis of all branches of industry, 





Jenks Machine Co., and is 
president of Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Co., 
He is one of the 


i fi in the in- ; es 
— icaey i os sky the third condition has taken its 


2. A growth to supply a peak de- 
mand, when, lo and behold, we wake 
up to find that almost out of a clear 
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REPLACING THE OLD WITH 
THE NEW. 

Tite scrap pile to the left repre- 

sents an installation of old-style 

looms displaced by the new Staf- 

ford equipment shown below. 
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toll and the demand for textiles as 
clothing has vanished in a very large 
measure, and home consumption has 
been curtailed as much as possible. 

Can we, therefore, hold any one to 
blame for the present condition which 
confronts us? Of course we always 
like to blame somebody or something. 
It has often been said that the textile 
machinery builder is the somebody, but 
actual data do not show much of any ex- 
pansion in textile mills manufacturing 
goods for clothing and home consumption. In fact the 
equipment for manufacturing this line of textiles has 
been reduced through failures and liquidations nearly 
three million spindles during the last three years, 
while nearly one million spindles have been converted 
from regular lines to supply the increasing require- 
ments for automobiles and new industrial uses. More- 
over, it is probable that at least 90 per cent of all new 
equipment has been installed for industrial products, 
or summing up the situation as it would appear from 
the data in hand, there are apparently between four 
and five million less spindles available for general tex- 
tile purposes, excluding industrial uses, than there 
were in 1925, to say nothing of the spindles which 
were inactive because of the substitution of rayon for 
cotton in many weaving plants or because of otherwise 
unbalanced equipment. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Now, of course, there must be a reason why these 
conditions exist. It is apparently not difficult to dis- 
cover, even without being able to cite statistics or oth- 
er data which would prove the case. It is perfectly 


natural then to revert back to the law of action and. 


reaction. Every one admits a decided change in condi- 
tions and in our attitude and reactions to those condi- 
tions, and no one, who thinks twice, believes that the 
old conditions will ever return. Therefore, we must 
face things as they are and judge the future from the 
present day trend. 


If we spend our money for automobiles, radios, and 
various forms of entertainment we do not have the 
money to spend for other things. If we ride in auto- 
mobiles, we do not wear out our clothes. With the ad- 
vent of the closed car, we do not need much surplus 















In steam heated houses, fewer garments 


clothing. 
are necessary. 


We do not need to enlarge or argue the various 
points. Mere consideration is all that is necessary and 
we are soon led to the conclusion that one of the most 
important factors affecting the textile industry from 
the viewpoint of clothing is the automobile. The au- 
tomobile has created a new standard of living and a 
new style of clothing. 


Some may say that rayon silk has had a great ef- 
fect on the cotton textiles. This of course is true to a 
certain extent, but the effect is large in proportion to 
the volume of silk used, because of the reduced volume 
of clothing. Yet, without the automobile as a means 
of conveyance, it is doubtful if rayon and natural silks 
would have had such decided effect, for we can dress 
as we please if we ride in a closed automobile. 


Improved methods of living are used as an excuse 
for almost everything. We wear sport clothing on all 
occasions, both social and otherwise regardless of pro- 
priety, and we dress in silks and satins just as incon- 
sistently. We like to follow the prevailing styles, yet 
without too great an expense. As a result the modern 
cleaning and dyeing plants have come into existence 
as an industry to keep our clothes in order and make 
them last as long as possible. 


What Are We Going to Do About It? 


Many of these changes have taken place with the 
excuse that scanty dress is a more healthy form of 
living; so that it would appear that health and happi- 
ness have now taken precedence over the old require- 
ments of food, clothing and shelter. Thus, we are con- 
fronted with the four vital questions affecting our in- 
dustry: 
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Ist. Is there any hope or expectation that these 
conditions will change or rather revert back to the for- 
mer conditions of living? It is safe to predict that in- 
asmuch as fundamental changes have taken place, the 
conditions which accompany these fundamental chang- 
es will not revert to the former conditions. 

2nd. Since it is very evident that we can over- 
produce our requirements of textiles for clothing and 
home consumption, is there any hope that a curtail- 
ment program such as reducing the hours of opera- 
tion by shutting down one or more days each week, or 
by eliminating all night work will ever be effective? 
Undoubtedly necessity will cause a certain amount of 
curtailment, but unless human nature itself is chang- 
ing there will always be enough back sliders to offset 
a satisfactory curtailment. Any industry except the 
textile long ago would have eliminated all night work, 
when it became evident by a simple analysis of the sit- 
uation that over-time running was the real cause of a 
flooded market, and that if all the mills of the coun- 
try would operate day shifts only there would be no 
surplus spindles. In other words, we have an indus- 
try with so many separate corporations and individu- 
als that it is really beyond the control of common sense 
and reason. 

We have organized and financed a Cotton-Textile 
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Institute, which can give us the facts in the case, and 
yet the individual mills figure that they can beat the 
game in their own way; so apparently there is no hope 
from the view point of reasonable day time running 
or honest co-operative restriction of production. A 
proper regard for the findings of the Institute might 
well have been the solution of the problem, but the 
desire of individual mills and corporations to further 
what appears to be their interests make it an impracti- 
cal solution. For instance, when the strike occurred 
in New Bedford in 1928 and nearly two and three- 
quarter million spindles were shut down, government 
figures show that during the first month of the strike 
the spindle hours throughout the country actually in- 
creased 5 per cent, but as the business was not there a 
reaction took place during the following months, but 
before New Bedford had started all their spindles in 
October, the spindle hours through the country had 
increased to almost a new peak. At the present time, 
while the South is curtailing more than usual, some of 
the northern mills are running overtime. 

3rd. Shall we wait until such time as the growth 
of the country increases our requirements, so that the 
mills can run over-time and still not over-produce? It 
is possible that this might be the solution, but it means 
a long, long period. It means liquidation of unsuccess- 
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The plan above shows an original picker room with three-process picking before changing to one-process picking. The 
plan below shows the same picker room changed to one-process. Note that the saving in floor space enabled a line of 
opening equipment and 20 cards to be installed. A, tandem feeders; B, vertical opener; C, lattice opener; D, horizontal 


cleaner; E, one-process picking. These drawings used through courtesy of Saco-Lowell Shops. 














ful mills and unfortunately enough mills would try 
to keep ahead of seasonal and peak demands to make 
this solution unending and never effective. 

4th. What then is the solution of the problem? 
Every industry confronted with the conditions which 
have affected the textile industry has at least one 
answer to its problem. Briefly, it is this: the build- 
ing up of successful concerns and the elimination of 
unsuccessful. 


Survival of the Fittest. 


It is perfectly natural to ask the question: Why 
is it necessary to build up the successful mills? The 
answer to this is very simple: Nothing remains fixed 
or constant. We either progress and go ahead or we 
gradually slip behind. The successful concerns always 
have progressed, which is one reason why they are 
successful. Many of the successful concerns have a 
program for continual improvement, replacement of 
equipment and adoption of new manufacturing meth- 
ods. 

Again we ask the question: How rapid or how im- 
portant is a program of improvement? Again, the time 
element enters into the proposition; for while the suc- 
cessful mills do show progress and profits, their pro- 
fits are not commensurate with the effort expended or 
the size of the business or the amount of the invest- 
ment, for the unsuccessful mills still hanging by the 
slender thread of hope make the prices and help to 
flood the market. Some people have said that consoli- 
dations are the solution of the problem. Unfortunate- 
ly, this is a line of business where even a large consol- 
idation is not large enough to control the market and 
the prices, for if they attempt to control the market 
and advance prices they create a most convenient um- 
brella for numerous smaller competitors and actually 
invite competition. Therefore, but one program is still 
left, even for the larger consolidations, and that is in- 
creased, efficiency and reduction in manufacturing 
costs. If by manufacturing cheaper than their com- 
petitor they can dominate the market and still make a 
profit, they are not only helping themselves, but are 
advancing the rapidity of the elimination of the weak 
and inefficient. It is a sad solution and not at all al- 
truistic. 

Apparently the law of the Survival of the Fittest 
is the one natural law under which the textile problem 
can be worked out. Many have arrived at this same 
conclusion but have hesitated to express the truth as 
they saw it. ‘ 
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Construction view of new cotton mill being erected at Rockmart, Ga., by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., now nearing com- 
pletion. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 
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In this situation in which we find ourselves, very 
few, even of the mills which have been successful, feel 
that they are justified in sacrificing any of their cash 
resources or obligating themselves at this time for the 
purchase of new and better equipment, and yet if they 
were to consider the matter carefully they would find 
that their present position is due largely to the fact 
that they have tried to keep up with the procession of 
improvements. Yet some will even tell you that there 
is very little they can do to improve their equipment, 
that their old equipment in many cases does just as 
good work as their new equipment and that they feel 
perfectly justified in picking up good second hand ma- 
chinery, if by so doing they can substitute good second 
hand for old worn out equipment. 


Watchful Waiting. 


It has often been remarked that there has been 
almost no improvement in textile equipment during the 
last decade, and there are those apparently who actu- 
ally believe that this is true or at least did believe so 
until they found their costs prohibitive in competition 
or until they sought relief from local taxation and had 
their plants appraised, or until they were compelled to 
liquidate and learn of how little value in dollars and 
cents was the equipment which they had considered as 
a vauable asset. The actual value of new equipment is 
difficult to determine in dollars and cents and although 
the improvements in the last twenty or thirty years 
have been very gradual, yet the comparison of new 
equipment today as against machinery thirty. or forty 
years old-is very marked. 


Looking Ahead. 


It is absolutely safe to say that the developments 
under way at the present time in almost ‘all lines of 
cotton textile machinery will show remarkable progress 
year by,year. It would be absolutely impossible in a 
brief discussion of these matters to go into detail in 
regard to the value of various new textile equipment, 
but the outstanding developments can be briefly re- 
ferred to, although any one development might be the 
subject of a long article. 


Ginning the Cotton. 


First of course and of no small importance is the 
improvement in ginning equipment. Why should we 
raise good cotton and then mutilate it by improper 
ginning? Many of our gins have been getting older 
and more decrepit each year and with a tendency to 
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Two views of the new mill erected at 

Bemiston, near Talladega, Ala. by 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. J. E. Sirrine € 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., engineers. 


A. Ore oom 


try and increase output there is little 
doubt but what the cotton has been 
very badly abused. 

It is easily possible to reduce the 
staple in the original boll quite ma- 
terially by poor ginning, while on the 
other hand with proper maturing of the cotton bolls 
before ginning and with proper gins carefully adjusted 
to prevent bruising and shortening the staple, the av- 
erage length of cotton is being increased even at the 
high speed of the new gins by a big margin over what 
was possible with the older gins even at the former 
moderate speeds. If we can start with proper ginning 
many of our later troubles in the cotton mill will dis- 
appear. 


Opening, Cleaning and Picking. 


2nd. If now, the cotton has been properly ginned 
we will undoubtedly have an easier job in the opening 
cleaning and picking; but in any event the new picking 
equipment is intended to properly prepare the cotton in 
whatever condition it may be received as the new 
equipment can be installed in units to take care of both 
good and bad cotton, but how much better it would be 
if the cotton as it comes to the mill were properly ginn- 
ed and we could get all that was in the original cotton. 

The new picking is based on new and advanced 
ideas but of course ideas to be good must be reason- 
able and based on common sense. As in the matter of the 
improved ginning, so in the picking the idea is to pre- 
serve whatever staple and qualities the cotton has 
when it comes to the ginning plant or the mill. 

We no longer think of putting cotton through a 
three process system by feeding the cotton directly in- 
to the first hopper of the breaker picker or even by 
putting it through a bale breaker. We do not want to 
treat the cotton harshly as would be the case if we 
presented it in an unprepared condition to the beaters 
of the pickers. 

First we must pull the cotton bale apart by hand; 








The recently completed additional plant of the Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. Lockwood, Greene, Engineers, Inc., 
were the engineers. 





then pull the slabs of cotton into small bits by use of 
the bale breaker; then by means of hoppers or opening 
units the cotton must be further opened up, after 
which it must be cleaned by means of cleaning units 
and at each step the cotton should be aerated and as 
much dust, motes and foreign material removed as is 
possible or consistent with the condition of the cotton 
used. In no part of this process must the cotton have 
a rough beating treatment such as beating from feed 
rolls; the idea being to open up the cotton thoroughly 
and allow the dust and dirt to be removed by means 
of condenser sections, while the motes and other fore- 
ign material are very largely removed by the centri- 
fugal action of large beater units in which there is no 
close contact with either feed rolls or grid bars. A 
cleaning trunk between the opening, cleaning equip- 
ment and the final picker units is also desirable, for 
with every process and with each air agitation of the 
cotton some dust, dirt and fine leaf are removed. 
The question of the two beater picker unit as com- 
pared with the single beater is still unsettled, but with 
continued improvements in the opening and cleaning 
process the use of a single beater finisher picker 
will doubtless become a standard of equipment. More- 
over, the final finisher lapper, while incidentally a 
cleaning unit, will be primarily a lap forming unit. 
The use of a rake distributor which always keeps the 
hoppers of the finisher lappers uniformly filled is 
quite essential to the evenness of the finished lap, and 
if properly installed obviates the necessity of double 
beaters or double hoppers. It is also essential that the 
finisher picker be equipped with a sensitive evener 
which can thus produce laps of uniform evenness and 
weight even when the hoppers of the new type of fin- 
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OVE HAVE organized and financed a Cotton- 
Textile Institute, which can give us the facts in 
the case, and yet the individual mills figure that they 
can beat the game in their own way; so apparently 
there is no hope from the viewpoint of reasonable day 
time running or honest cooperative restriction of pro- 
duction. A proper regard for the findings of the In- 
stitute might well have been the solution of the prob- 
lem, but the desire of individual mills and corporations 
to further what appears to be their interests makes it 
an impractical solution. 

“For instance, when the strike occurred in New 
Bedford in 1928, and nearly 2,750,000 spindles were 
shut down, Government figures show that during the 
first month of the strike the spindle hours throughout 
the country actually increased five per cent, but as the 
business was not there a reaction took place during the 
following months, but before New Bedford had started 
all their spindles in October, the spindle hours through 
the country had increased to almost a new peak. At 
the present time, while the South is curtailing more 
than usual, some of the northern mills are running 


overtime.” 





ishers have been more or less upset by allowing the 
supply to run out or by dumping in overflow cotton. 

Experience indicates that opening, cleaning and 
picking equipment of the future will be a thing to mar- 
vel at, almost entirely automatic except for feeding in 
the cotton, taking off the laps and cleaning out the 
waste. 

Of course the blending of cotton is an important 
factor but this can easily be taken care of by hopper 
feeders and conveyors so that this part also is automat- 
ic and connects directly with bale breaker and cleaning 
equipment. 

In the American system of mixing, opening, clean- 
ing and aerating the supply for three to five finishers, 
the cost of equipment becomes very reasonable; in fact 
much less than the cost of the breaker, intermediate 
and finisher systems. Experience shows also that in 
many cases the new equipment will more than pay for 
iteself in one year to say nothing of the advantages to 
be gained in the later processes. 


Carding. 


3rd. There is not much to be said in regard to the 
carding, drawing and roving at the present time except 
that in machines where the dirt is entirely on one side 
of the lap and where that particular side of the lap is 
presented to the mote knives and under screens, a re- 
markable improvement in the carding is shown 
through an improvement in the mote knives and lick- 
er-in screens; for where the dirt is entirely on one side 
of the lap, that dirt can be more easily removed due to 
the fact that it does not have to be pulled through the 
lap by the licker-in and by the fact that the use of 
certain special mote knives and under-screens produce 
air currents which separate the dirt from the rest of the 
web. It is also very noticeable that where the cotton 
has been prepared without beating from feed rolls and 
where the grid bars are not too closely set to the path 
of the beater, less neps are produced in the picking, 
and the web on the card is almost entirely free 
from mechanically produced neps so that the card can 
then be adjusted to remove a large part of the neps 
which come through as immature cotton. 
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The last few years have found many mills reducing 
the production of their cards to as low as 180 to 200 
pounds production in 48 hours. This has called for the 
installation of a great many new cards and it has been 
found necessary to do this in order to maintain the 
quality of work on which the mills had standardized. Of 
course we realize that we are not getting as good cot- 
ton today as some years ago and that the cotton has 
been further injured by improper ginning. The imme- 
diate remedy appeared to be a low production at the 
cards, but this would not have been necessary if the 
proper equipment for preparing the cotton had been 
installed in these mills. In fact the constant lowering 
in grade and cleanliness of cotton which the mills have 
been able to buy has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the new picker systems and will also be the 
cause of the final more universal adoption of better gin- 
ning equipment. 


Drawing. 


4th. A noticeable change has taken place in the op- 
eration of drawing frames, viz. a reduction in the 
speed. It would appear in comparison with English 
practice that our drifting away from three process 
drawing and the benefits which might be derived from 
it has been due largely to our speed mania and at- 
tempt to draft cotton in the drawing frame at a great- 
er speed than practical. In our anxiety to obtain 
speed and presumably production, drawing frame 
speeds were increased to as high as 450 revolutions of 
the roll. It was then apparently discovered that three 
process drawing had too much straightening effect on 
the spirality of the cotton fibers and as a result two 
process drawing has been apparently the standard in 
America for some time. Then it was discovered that 
less production was obtained at high speeds than at 
lower speeds, so eventually the majority of drawing 
frames have been slowed down until at the present 
time a speed of 200 revolutions of the roll is not un- 
common and the speed of 225 to 250 is considered de- 
sirable. 

It has been discovered also that by reducing the 
speed the production has actually been increased in 
many cases because of the better running work and 
less stoppages. With better preparation of cotton in 
the picking, reflected in the carding, we are apparent- 
ly in line to get back to the English practice of three- 
process drawing at reasonable speeds. 

When drawing frames are run at the proper speed 
and three process drawing is used, the roving frames 
may then be operated to better advantage with slightly 
longer drafts and the final use of single roving in place 
of double oh the spinning frame, thus gaining, in the 
writer’s opinion, all the advantages in a better way 
than now claimed for the long draft systems. 


Roving. 
5th. The vital importance of good roving machin- 
ery and good roving has not always been recognized 
in its true relation to the evenness and quality of work 
produced. Some people have found this out and are 
more particular about this part of their equipment 
than almost any other of the machinery in their mill, 


(Continued on page 1401.) 
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MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 
Reflected 7m Arkwright ‘Tests 


E ARE WONDERING 
if you know who 
and what the Ark- 


wrights are; what are they 
supposed to do; why they 
exist anyhow? I am afraid 
that most of us will an- 
swer: “Why, yes, I know 
about the Arkwrights; 
they sometimes mention 
them at textile meetings. I 
know a fellow who made 
some sort of a test, let’s 
see, Oh yes! he ran some 
cotton through the mill and 


weighed his waste at each machine. I don’t know how 
it came out, though.” That is about the extent of 
knowledge and the attitude of most of us who don’t 
know a thing about the greatest textile research or- 


ganization in America. 


In several issues of the semi-annual handbook of 
the Southern Textile Association will be found under 
the title “The Arkwrights, Inc.,” the following in- 


formation: 


1—The Arkwrights, Inc., is a corporation under 
the laws of the state of North Carolina. 
2—Founded to do research work for the textile in- 


dustry. 


3—The research work to be done by practical men 
while working under practical conditions in cot- 
ton mills, in an effort to learn how to get the 
greatest quantity of highest quality output at 


the lowest cost. 


By L. R. Gilbert 


ROM Cotton Staple to the Tensile 
Strength of Cloth—The Arkwrights, Inc., 


a young research organization, have approved 
tests covering so wide a range of plant prob- 
lems. Mr. Gilbert's analysis of some of these 
tests gives an easy-to-read digest of the findings 
which will prove interesting to some, helpful 
to others, and startling to many who are unfa- 
miliar with the past work and possibilities of 
this new branch of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation’s activities. 


properly done. 


possible. 


the world. 


4—Is the child or offspring 
of the Southern Textile 
Association and reaches 
to higher and greater 
things because it stands 
on the shoulders of its 
parent. 

5—To be a member one 
must be a member of 
the Southern Textile 
Association, and must 
do a special work that 
is assigned to him by 
the research committee 
who passes on the ex- 


periment and says whether or not it has been 


6—This research committee is composed of the 
best operating textile executives anywhere. 


7—If you have an experiment that you want per- 
formed, send it to the Secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association who will immediately 
turn it over to the research committee who will 
assign it to the member who, in their opinion, 
is best fitted to perform this special test, and 
you will get a report on it just as quickly as 


8—The goal of the Arkwrights is to make the mills 
of the South the best managed textile mills in 


These eight paragraphs of information read pretty 


good from the second paragraph, where we are told 








G. F. Brietz-, supt., Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. O. 


Up to the time of this issue, the (*) O. G. Murphy, supt., Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 


following men have been elected 
first-degree Arkwrights in full, as a 
result of having completed satisfac- 
torily a test on some phase of mill 
work assigned to them by the re- 
search committee. Each of these 
tests must be conducted in accord- 
ance with rigid instructions from 
the research committee, and this committee passes 
with stringent requirements upon each test. When an 
applicant's test has been approved, he is elected as a 





first degree member, and is awarded a medal similar to 


the one shown herewith. As each subsequent test is 
assigned, made and approved, the Arkwright is ad- 
vanced in degree, the Third Degree being the final 


step. 
F. Gordon Cobb, vice-pres., Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 

caster, ." C. 
~_ RB. Harris, supt., Erwin Ootton Mills, Oooleemee, N. C. 
A. Black, supt., Mollohon Mill, Newberry, 8. O. 

A. Chapman, Jr., ee Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 
hall » supt., % Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 


(*) P 


5 

°; A. Smith, t, of mfg., Lo Mill, Gastoni 0 
supt, o g., Loray Mi stonia, N. O. 

o a Black, supt. Borden Mfg. Oo., Goldsboro, N. ©. 

G. A. gen. supt., Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

L. O. Bunton, supt., Ruby Cotton. Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., supt. Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 

H. C. McKenna, overseer weaving, Planters & Merchants 


Mill, New Braunfels, Tex 


} meee W. Arrington, supt., Union Bleachery, Greenville, 


‘ir Ps walled” sou, 17 Stein Hall & Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 
mgr., Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. O. 
4 ro Edwards, supt., Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, a. 
W. A. Black, supt., ‘Beaumont Mfg. Oo., Spartanburg, 8. 


0. 

James A. Greer, Charlotte, N. 0. 

L. E. Wofford, night supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 8S. OC. 
. W. Mullen, supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. O. 
. L. Phillips, supt., Strowd-Holcombe Mills, Birmingham, 


bal 


48 


Ala. 
W. B. Hodge, vice-president, Parks-Cramer Oo., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


L. B. Gilbert, mgr., Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. O. 

Walter L. Davis, assistant supt., Proximity Mfg. Oo., 
Greensboro, N. CO. 

J. J. Brown, N. ©. State Textile School, Raleigh, N. O. 

C. Randolph Bennett, American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 


Boston, Mass. 
P. C. Wentworth, treas., National Ring Traveler Oo., Provi- 


dence, R. I, 

H. D. Agnew, supt., LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, 
Ala. 

J. W. Hames, supt., Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Clarence Hutton, Textile World, Boston Mass. 

W. C. Byckman, supt., Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 
(*) Deceased. 

Any reader wishing to receive a copy of any 
test mentioned by Mr. Gilbert, or any not mentioned, 
may secure this data upon application to the Editor 


of COTTON. 
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that the idea in forming the organization was to do 
research work for the textile industry, to paragraph 
eight where we are told the aim of the Arkwrights, 
their ambition: to make the mills of the South the 
best managed in the world. 

In order that you may get a comprehensive grasp 
of what this organization has done, I am going to re- 
view somewhat superficially some of the experiments 
that have been made. Up to the present time there 
have been twenty-nine tests that cover a variety of 
subjects ranging from the effect that different winds 
on spinning—that is combination warp and filling, fill- 
ing and warp—have on the breaking strength of yarn 
—to the gain or loss in tensile strength of cloth in the 
different processes of a chlorine bleach. 

These experiments, if studied and thoroughly as- 
similated, will make most of us ashamed of the un- 
necessary looking, hunting, worrying and chasing af- 
ter trouble that we now know. couldn’t have existed in 
more than one out of ten of the places in which we 
looked for it. 


Breaking Strength. 


We wonder how many of us have had a drastic 
drop in our breaking strength and got mighty busy 
checking roller settings, and goodness only knows 
how many other things that might have affected the 
breaking strength a very little bit, but not enough to 
do any worrying over. If we had known then as we 
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Showing range of different lengths in bales of “‘|-inch”’ cot- 


ton from six bales from six states; revealed in Arkwright 
test. . 


know now, that there are only two things that are apt 
to have much effect on the breaking strength of yarn 
in a mill which is anywhere near set up right, we 
would have saved ourselves a great deal of trouble. 
Sometime ago we were going to a textile meeting, 
and had on the car with us a carder and a spinner. 
We asked them what would materially affect the 
breaking strength of cotton yarn. They knew, with- 
out hesitation; they answered, “Cotton and carding.” 
In test No. 26 Mr. J. W. Hames, superintendent of 
the Exposition Mills of Atlanta, Ga., made a test to: 


“Determine the difference in breaking 


strength in yarn made from 1” middling cot- 
ton, and yarn made from 7%” middling cotton 
run under the same conditions.” 


COTTON 
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ABOVE — 4 3 BELOW 
ONEINCH 1 %6 % “% “%INCH 
LENGTH‘OF FIBERS IN INCHES 


Showing average percentage of fiber lengths in three bales 

of “l-inch’’ cotton, from one state. These are the worst 

bales shown up in the test. Note only a little more than 
10 per cent of the fibers were full-inch. 


This test showed that there was a difference in break- 
ing strength of 10.93 pounds. All right, you will say, 
anybody will catch as drastic a change in the cotton 
as that. But do we know as much about cotton as we 
sometimes think we do? 


Staple Length of Cotton. 


Suppose we refer to test No. 8, made by the late 
Oliver G. Murphy, of the Shawmut Mill Division of 
the West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. Mr. Mur- 
phy has made a test to show: 

“Percentage of different lengths of staple 
aon 1” cotton received from different locali- 
ies. 

Frankly, when I had thoroughly assimilated the 


findings of this test I was astonished. I claim to be 
able to staple cotton and do a fair amount of correct 
grading, but I didn’t have the information contained 
in this test, which showed that the percentage of dif- 
ferent lengths of cotton fiber in different bales of 1- 
inch cotton ran as follows: 


Percentage fibers above 1”from 0% inS6to23% inSNo. 1 
Percentage fibers just 1”fromi13 inS6to46 inSWNo. 4 
Percentage fibers 15/16” from15 inS5to42 inSNo. 6 
Percentage fibers 7/8” from 8 inS4to32 in 8 No. 6 
Percentage fibers 3/4” from 7 inS2to17 inSNo. 6 
Percentage fibers below 3/4” from 2 inS5to10 inS No6 


(S)—Stands for ‘‘State.’’ 


Mr. Murphy used three bales of cotton from each 
of six states. Let’s tabulate the results from State 
Number One and State Number Six as Mr. Murphy 
had it in his record of experiment. 











PERCENTAGE OF FIBERS. 


State No. 1. 

Bale No. Above 1” 1” 15/16” %” 4” Below %” 

1 , 23% 27% 19% 16% 10% 5% —100% 
2 d 23 30 20 12 10 5 —100% 
3 19 38 17 12 9 5 —100% 
State No. 6 

Bale No. Above 1” 1” 15/16” %” %” Below %” 
16 0 14 31 32 18 10 —100% 


—100% 





States Number One and Six are the highest and 
lowest respectively in character of staple. 

Suppose you were running 1-inch cotton-and you 
had been buying 1-inch middling without otherwise 
specifying, and the shipper had been supplying you 
cotton from State No. 1. But for some reason shipped 
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PERCENTAGE OF FIBERS 


ABOVE Z 3 BELOW 
ONEINCH | 46 “4 % % INCH 


LENGTH OF FIBERS IN INCHES 
Showing average percentage of fiber lengths in three bales 
of “‘l-inch’’ cotton, from another state. These are the 
best bales shown up in the test. Note only 30 per cent 
were full-inch. 

to you 100 bales from State No. 6. It would be Mid- 
dling and you would have to take it. But if you know, 
and your cotton man knows, what states are producing 
the best staples of cotton in that year, you can state 
where your cotton is to come from and you will avoid 
this trouble to a marked extent. 

But going back to the test. Did you know that 
there was as great a variation in cotton as this test 
of Mr. Murphy’s shows? I didn’t. 

Now, to get back to that drop in breaking strength: 
Suppose the condition as outlined had really existed in 
your plant. In all probability you would have been 
told that l-inch cotton was 1l-inch cotton. And we 
have probably thought so, these many years, but the 
Arkwrights through Mr. Murphy have shown us in 
this test that l-inch cotton may be 1-inch cotton to the 
cotton grader, who is buying cotton in the street, but 
it isn’t always 1l-inch cotton to the manufacturer. 

This test has given us facts upon which we can 
build a system of cotton buying that to the spinner 
will be almost infallible. 

Another thing to note, too, the test doesn’t tell us 
that some man thinks that such-and-such a county or 
state in a certain locality produces better cotton than 
some other county or state. The test shows you that 
it is definitely determined by careful test that State 
No. 1 to State No. 6, produces cotton that varies in 
character of staple, and shows definitely just how 
much variation there is, so that there will be no doubt 
about what state produces the best cotton for any de- 
sired purpose. 

Light and Heavy Carding. 

To get back to breaking strength again. Now that 
the Arkwrights have shown that cotton does very ma- 
terially affect the breaking strength of cotton yarns, 
let’s see what tests have been made that will throw 
some light on the effect of light carding versus heavy 
carding, on breaking strength. 

Test No. 7, made by Geo. F. Brietz of the Selma 
Cotton Mills of Selma, N. C., to make 

“A comparison of breaking strength and 
ends down per 1000 spindles per hour from 

yarn made from a card producing 8, 12 and 16 

pounds per hour, using the same weight lap 


and same weight sliver and same cotton.” 
This test showed that there is a correct number 


of pounds to card for a given number of yarn, in this 
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case 26s, to give the best strength and produce the 
best running spinning. Most any man will tell you 
that the lighter you card the better your spinning will 
run and less waste will be made, which will be true 
especially on fine numbers. But there is a limit to 
which you can go on certain other numbers and get 
the most economical results. In Mr. Brietz’s test the 
following results were obtained: 


Pounds carded per hour 
8 


Fa Re Teed wis 2. 16 
Average yarn number ............ 25.18 25.50 26.07 
Average breaking strength ........ 70.43 69.00 60.00 
Ends down per 1000 sp. per hr. ....24. 59. 60. 


There was a correct record of all waste kept in 

this test, and the results, taken as a whole showed: 

1. When carding 16 pounds an hour on 26’s yarn, 
the breaking strength is seriously affected, and 
naturally the work isn’t so clean. 

2. When carding 12 pounds an hour the breaking 
strength is practically as high as when 8 
pounds an hour is being carded, and from the 
standpoint of waste is more economical. And 
is as clean as is necessary in this class and num- 
ber of yarn. 

3. The work ran considerably better on the eight 
pound carding, but when waste of machinery 
(that is extra machinery needed) waste taken 
out, etc., is considered, the 12 pound an hour 
carding was thought by Mr. Brietz to be the 
more economical. 

From these tests on cotton and carding by Mr. 

Murphy and Mr. Brietz it seems that when there is 
much of a change in breaking strength, it is a pretty 
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POUNDS CARDED PER HOUR POUNDS CARDED PER HOUR 


Results of test to determine effect of carding 8, 12 and 16 
pounds per hour on 26s. 

safe bet that somebody has been playing with the cot- 

ton or the card room. 

It is interesting to look at the other side of this 
question of breaking strength. We have seen what 
does affect the strength, and that very materially. 
Now we will see what has been done to prove that a 
lot of time-honored customs and ideas didn’t do us as 
much harm as we thought they did. 


Effect of Roller Settings. 

Most of us have thought for Lo! these many years 
that if our rollers were not set just right we would 
certainly get weak yarn. Arkwright. Test No. 3 by 
Carl R. Harris, Superintendent of the Erwin Mills, 














Do YOU Know 


How much l1-inch staple you get when 
you buy cotton as 1-inch? 

Which is better for your work, light or 
heavy carding? 

What causes the breaking strength to 
drop off? 

How much twist is necessary in roving? 
What drafts are best on fine roving? 


Whether you know or just think you know, the 
accompanying analysis of some of The Arkwrights 
tests will prove illuminating—and perhaps will 
prove some things to you. 





Cooleemee, N. C., was to determine: 

“End breakage and breaking strength in 
spinning 30’s warp yarn by setting slubber, in- 
termediate and speeder rolls as follows: Sta- 
er cotton plus 1/32”—1/16”—3/32”—1/8” 
Most all of us have a pet theory of how rollers 

should be set, and most of us set them a little differ- 
ent from the other fellow. And when we stop to think 
about it a minute, it is a mighty good thing that the 
setting of the rollers doesn’t very seriously affect the 
breaking strength of the yarn, or most of us would 
have been in a lot of trouble a long time. But Mr. 
Harris’ test showed that there was only a pound or 
two of difference between the high and the low 
strength of the yarn, when run with the different set- 
tings shown. There is a greater percentage of dif- 
ference in the number of ends down per hour per 
1,000 spindles than there is difference in the break- 
ing strength. In the following table is shown a sum- 
mary of this test that gives roller settings, break- 
strength, and ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour. 


Test Number 1 2 3 4 
Steel Rollers 

center to center 

Slubber .... ....1-18/16” 1-11/382” 1-9/32” 1-15/32” 
Intermediates .. ..1-23/64” 1-19/64” 1-15/64” 1-27/64” 
Speeders .. .. ..1-15/64” 1-11/64” 1-7/64” 1-19/64” 
Breaking Strength 51.39 50.89 50.86 50.37 
Ends down per 1,000 

spindles per hour 39.9 45.8 42.4 56.9 


The breaking strength shows an average of all the 
weighings as shown in Mr. Harris’ report. 


We see from this test that while the rollers have 
to be set right a sixty-fourth of an inch isn’t going to 
drop or raise the breaking strength of the yarn 
enough to materially affect the strength either way. 

May I here before going further, state that these 
tests were not accepted as being anywhere near ac- 
curate until there had been hundreds of bobbins 
weighed and the yarn broken. The research com- 
mittee satisfied themselves before accepting any ex- 
periment. 


Twist in Roving. 


The argument as to whether or not the twist in 
fine roving affects the breaking strength, and if so 
how much is determined in a test made by the late 
P. A. Smith while superintendent of manufacturing, 
Loray Plant, Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
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Mr. Smith’s test was: 


“To show the breaking strength and the 
ends down per hour per 1000 spindles of yarn 
when made from roving of different twist.” 

To quote direct from Mr. Smith’s paper as pub- 


lished in the Southern Textile Association handbook, 
will give a somewhat better answer to the question 
than trying to point out the differences he found in 
the breaking strength and end breakage on the vari- 
ous twists in fine roving. I am giving this rather full 
because you will perhaps want this information: 


SUMMARY OF ALL TESTS 
1 2 


4 
Average actual H. Roving ...... 2.90 2.92 2.96 2.98 
Turns per inch in roving ...... 2.48 2.37 2.26 2.12 
a re eee 1.46 * * 
Total skeins weighed and broken 400 400 400 400 
Average number yarn 


a err eer 21.80 21.72 21.84 21.65 
Extreme Variation 
(Ee ere a eeeeest8.k8 28.81 238.26 28.81 
EES as ae ee 20.00 20.00 20.07 20.00 
% Lighter than average ........ 46. 55.50 50.25 46.00 
% Heavier than average ........ 54.00 44.50 49.75 54.00 
Average Breaking Strength ....85.53 89. 86. 86. 


% Skeins broke above average ..47.75 44.50 48.25 50.75 
% Skeins broke below average ..52.25 55.50 51.75 49.25 


Standard breaking strength ....88.00 88.50 88. 89.00 
% Broke standard or better ....27.75 53.25 382.00 380.00 
% Broke below standard ...... 72.25 46.75 68.70 70.00 


Ends down per 100 spindles 
ee RR ace Ba Aedes 5 1.227 1.754 2.105 2.398 


It seems that Test No. 1, where his twist multiple 
was the highest, nearly 1.50, produced the best work 
when everything is taken 
into consideration. But 
the biggest thing that we 
get out of the test is the 
knowledge that we will 
not be entirely ruined if 
our twist multiple varies 
from five to ten points. 
We also learn that on or- 
dinary 1l-inch cotton the 
old standard of 12 X 
square root of hank rov- 
ing is not sufficient twist 
to produce the best run- 
ning work and the strong- 
est yarn. : 

We have heard this FE 
especial subject discussed MR. GILBERT 
time and time again and himself an Arkwright, and 
never anything done 3, Pe, Pitwaie: Amos 
about it. We would al- tion, is deeply interested in 
ways leave off with our the organization's wor 
argument about where we began. The Arkwrights 
through Mr. Smith’s experiment have pretty thorough- 
ly covered the subject on this number of yarn. Of 
course on a different number yarn conditions might 








be different. 


Effect of Draft. 


It is going to take up too much time to cover all 
the work that the Arkwrights have done, but we want 
to mention one or two other experiments that have 
completely changed our ideas on draft. 

It has always been one of our most permanently 
fixed ideas that our draft must be short. In fact we 
had an idea that the 4-5-6-10 draft (4 on slubbers— 


(Continued on page 1443.) 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and inishing 
in the South 
DIVERSIFIES and XPANDS 


in the January 1924 

issue of COTTON, an 
effort was made to chart 
briefly the record of com- 
mercial bleaching and fin- 
ishing in the South. The 
period covered in that sur- 
vey was of course ended 
during the latter part of 
1928—a year which more 
than any like period saw a 
most healthy and expanding growth, as well as much 
diversification in process and product handled. The 
period covered began, properly, with the building of 
the Kerr Bleachery & Finishing Works, at Concord, N. 
C., in 1890, with which commercial bleaching and fin- 
ishing in the South began in a practical way. 

That article discussed some of the reasons why the 
finishing end of the industry trailed fabric manu- 
facture in its Southward movement; and by a more or 
less chronological record of the major plants, demon- 
strated how progress affected this branch of the in- 
dustry, offsetting many ungrounded prejudices and 
objections to finishing in the South. 

The present article is written with the thought of 
picking up the story where it was terminated in the 
previous chronicle, and of bringing up-to-date, in a 
brief way, the continued story of dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing in the South. 

As was the case in the previous article, this investi- 
gation is confined to those plants of a commercial 
character; not including those private enterprises— 
plants established for their own processing by manu- 


I N AN ARTICLE published 


ing in the South. 


By Dunhill Marsden 


From warp yarns, to coarse cottons to 
fine cottons to rayon and pure silk—this is the 
movement that has occurred in southern finish- 
ing. This article brings up-to-date the record 
made to 1923 ina previous article; and discuss- 
es recent trends in dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
Knitting, group finishing, 
rayon—all have had their influence in the fur- 
ther expansion of this southern industry. 


facturing plants—as this 
would make too unwieldy a 
record. 

It is interesting in be- 
ginning to make reference 
to an observation made by 
a figure prominently con- 
nected with the finishing 
industry. He points out 
that the South first started 
with warp yarns, graduat- 
ing from those into coarse 
goods, and from there into the finer cotton piece goods, 
rayon and pure silk. He adds that there can be con- 
sidered no limit to the variety and grade of products 
possible to be finished in the South; that an interesting 
possible development is the grouping of several mills 
either by reason of territorial proximity or because 
of similar product to establish what might be styled a 
community finishing plant. This of course would be 
classified more properly under private enterprises, and 
not necessarily as a commercial plant, but the possi- 
bility of the trend in this direction is interesting as a 
means of further extending the industry. 


1923 Was Banner Year. 


It will be necessary frequently in this outline to 
refer back to the January 1924 for various reasons. 
As indicated, the increment of the year 1923 was pre- 
ponderant, and many of the larger plants were either 
announced, started, or placed in operation during that 
year. Prior to that time, as the previous article show- 
ed, development in the finishing industry had been 
slow. The arguments advanced in earlier years as ob- 


Hartsville Print & Dye Works, Hartsville, S.C. The first plant built in 1928 was 70x800 feet, and was iater doubled in 
size and capacity. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., engineers. 
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Renfrew Plant, Brandon Corp., Travelers Rest, S. C., 


jections—mainly the “undesirability” of the water for 
dyeing, finishing, etc. — have become so thoroughly 
dissipated as to have been well-nigh forgotten, with the 
development of suitable filteration and treating 
equipment, when needed. 

For the sake of record, it will not be amiss to sum- 
marize, briefly, the growth of the industry as it was 
recorded in the previous article. First came the pio- 
neer period, following the Kerr plant at Concord, 
when between 1895 and 1903 the following plants were 
established in the order named: Lanett Bleachery & 
Dye Works, Lanett, Ala.; Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing 
Works, Louisville, Ky.; Clearwater Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Co., Clearwater, S. C., (later remodeled as a 
cotton mill), and Union Bleaching and Finishing Com- 
pany, (now Union Bleachery) Greenville, S. C. 

After this beginning, others came, but not rapidly. 
There was the plant erected by the Crystal Springs 
Bleachery Co., in Chickamauga, Ga.; the Keystone Fin- 
ishing Mills, at Burlington, N. C.; the Southern Mer- 
cerizing Co., Tryon, N. C.; Standard Processing Co., 
(now Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.) Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, N. C.; 
National Dye Works, Burlington, N. C.; American Fin- 
ishing Co., Memphis, Tenn.; American Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C.; Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Elmore Co., and Spinners’ Processing Co., 
Spindale, N. C., Spray Bleachery, Spray, N. C.; Yates 
Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga.; Southern Franklin Pro- 
cess Co., Greenville, S. C., North Carolina Finishing 
Co., Yadkin, N. C. 

All of these got under way before the year 1923, 
and now a brief list of its additions will indicate its 
importance: Lowell Bleachery South, Griffin, Ga.; 
Southern Bleachery, Inc., Taylors, S. C.; Ware Shoals 
Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C.; Pacific Mills Bleachery, 
Lyman, 8. C.; U. 8. Finishing Co. plant at Cedartown, 
Ga.; Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, S. C.; Thomaston 
Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga.; Sayles-Biltmore Bleacher- 
ies, Swannanoa, N. C. and others. 


In the Past Six Years. 


Whether as a co-incidence or direct result, or as a 
perfectly natural development, this tremendous expan- 
sion followed closely upon an appeal from the late Gen- 
eral Lawrence D. Tyson, at that time president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers, that more southern 
products be finished in the South. With so encourag- 
ing an impetus as came in 1923, progress has contin- 
ued, and other influences have changed its main 
course in many ways, and it is now the purpose of the 
present article to discuss this development since 1923, 


completed in 1929. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers. 


and some of the factors that have had a bearing upon 
it. 
Rayon Has Had its Influence. 


As an illustration of changed conditions, a careful 
reading of the story referred to, bringing the history 
of the industry up to 1923, fails to disclose any refer- 
ence to rayon, and yet, since that date, much of the 
construction and expansion has been influenced direct- 
ly by this prodigy of textile fibers, which has made 
itself felt in so many ways. Several of the plants al- 
ready established found it necessary to adapt them- 
selves to the handling of this new fiber, either in piece 
or yarn form, or as stripes in finer cotton fabrics, etc., 
but its effect was more far-reaching than that. Indus- 
trial Dyeing Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; the Sduthern 
Dyeing Co., Burlington, N. C., established by E. W. 
Sweet and others; the Southeastern Bleach & Dye 
Works, Inc., Salisbury, N. C., formed by T. H. McKay 
and others; Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and several other plants, while handling at the same 
time cotton yarns, were formed almost directly in re- 
sponse to the demand for plants to handle the latest 
addition to the list of processed textile materials. 


In addition to these, rayon processing needs were 
responsible directly for the establishment of the Yarns 
Corporation of America’s plant at Spartanburg, S. C., 
for the dyeing and handling of rayon upon a commis- 
sion basis. This concern recently amalgamated 
with New York interests, a step which would indicate 
plans for future growth. Carolina Dyeing & Winding 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., is another plant whose formation 
may be attributed in great part to the advent of ray- 
on. Organized by interests experienced in this line of 
work in other sections, and especially equipped for 
the purpose, as well as for handling cotton yarns, this 
plant is now operated by the Franklin Process Com- 
pany which, in addition to this plant and the South- 
ern Franklin Process Co., in Greenville, 8. C., (previ- 
ously recorded) operates also a plant, Central Franklin 
Process Co.,, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Special Package Processing. 


The dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing, gassing, etc., 
of cotton yarns, particularly in special package form, 
was the impetus for other plants, among these being 
the Belmonf Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., since tak- 
en over by the Aberfoyle Mfg.-Co.; Cloverdale Dye 
Works, High Point, N. C., organized by the controlling 
interests of Adams-Millis Corp.; and Green River 
Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C., commenced operation in 1925, 
specializing on bleaching, dyeing and finishing fine 
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counts of cotton yarns for the hosiery and shirting 
and allied trades. The National Yarn & Processing 
Co., Rossville, Ga., formed by Tom McKinney and oth- 
ers for mercerizing, bleaching and dyeing cotton and 
rayon yarn, has been taken over by the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. 

In at least two cases other than that of the Frank- 
lin Process Company already reported, the period since 
1923 has seen southern plants established upon the ba- 
sis of special packaging for yarn handling. One, the 
Thies Dyeing & Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., was 
organized to bleach, dye and finish yarn in package 
form on Thies dyeing machines; another is the com- 
mission plant operated at Stanley, N. C., for handling 
yarn in package form on the Craig-Hornbuckle ma- 
chine. 

Expansion in knitting, calling for yarn finishing as 
well as for plants to handle gray goods finishing, has 
been responsible for sev- 
eral commercial plants. 
The National Dye 
Works, Burlington, N. 
C., now a part of the 
May Hosiery Mills, han- 
dle the dyeing of a large 
number of hosiery mills 
in and around this ho- 
siery producing center. 
The American Dye 
Works, Burlington, N. 
C., recently acquired the 
dyeing and finishing de- 
partment of the Love 
Knitting Co., and is 
used for finishing gray 
materials from a num- 
ber of large knitting 
plants. 

Returning now to 
the processing of piece 
goods, particularly cotton—which constituted the bulk 
of the development up through 1923—we find a number 
of interesting growths. Reference was made previously 
to the establishment of the Southern Bleachery, Inc., 
by Harry R. Stephenson and associates. Just a few 
years ago, these same interests erected, adjoining the 
bleachery, the Piedmont Print Works, which is 
equipped to handle light weight multi-colored prints 
in tub fast colors. 

Another outgrowth is the American Warehouse di- 
vision of the Marshall Field interests, at Spray, N. C., 
which is prepared to dye and finish wide piece goods 
for the automobile trade. 

Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co., Anderson, S. C., 
was established for the finishing of products of asso- 
ciated mills, specializing on vat dyed fast color romper 
cloth and similar lines. 

Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., was erected to specialize in piece dyed goods in 
the heavier weights. Ralph Hanes is manager, with H. 
A. Jolitz superintendent. The plant is prepared to 
handle the bleaching, dyeing and finishing of piece 
goods. 

Holliston Mills of Tenn., Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., is 
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Inferior view at Yarns Corp. of America rayon convert- 
ing plant at Spartanburg, S. C. 
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operated by Holliston Mills, Inc., to dye, bleach and 
finish book cloth. 

Hartsville Print & Dye Works, Hartsville, S. C., 
was formed by Fred B. Voegli of the Easton Finish- 
ing Company of Easton, Pa., and Samuel Hayes of the 
Bronx Finishing Co., handling a very extensive line of 
bleached, dyed, printed and finished piece goods of all 
descriptions. This concern was recently acquired by 
the U. S. Finishing Company as a further step on 
their part in enlarging their southern operations. The 
Renfrew plant of the Brandon Corp., Traveler’s Rest, 
S. C., are bleachers, mercerizers and dyers of piece 
goods. 

At the present writing construction work is under way 
on the Fair Forest Bleachery at Fair Forest, S. C., be- 
ing erected by H. A. Ligon, of Arcardia Mills, and as- 
sociates; and also the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., at Rock Hill, S. C. Also, a large dyeing, merceriz- 
ing and finishing plant 
is being erected at 
Clearwater, S. C.,—the 
site of the old Clear- 
water Bleaching and 
Finishing Co., by the 
Loring interests, which 
recently acquired seéver- 
al large cotton manufac- 
turing plants in that vi- 
- cinity. 
er It is felt that this 
list is practically com- 
plete in bringing the 
record up-to-date. It 
must be emphasized 
again that these records 
take into account only 
those plants which do 
commercial or commis- 
sion finishing in its vari- 
ous forms, and do not 
include the hundreds of spinning, weaving, knitting 
and other mills which maintain and operate dyeing 
and finishing plants for their exclusive use. This list 
would represent a tremendous investment in itself, 
many private plants surpassing in volume and invest- 
ment many of-the commercial enterprises. 

As to the future of finishing in the South, this 
has been definitely determined, and further expansion 
and development is certain. It is doubtful even now, 
whether any but the very youngest of the plants thus 
far established has failed to expand either in physical 
property or type of process or both. An instance is 
the plant now known as the Union Bleachery, at Green- 
ville, S. C., which in addition to the original cotton 
piece goods finishing is handling also rayon fabrics, 
and for which a printworks was recently announced. 

Accessibility of manufacturing plants, economical 
advantages of the South, extension of process to the 
ultimate product—these are among the reasons, in ad- 
dition to the one quoted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, why the South may confidently anticipate a con- 
tinued development in finishing perhaps to overtake 
and keep apace with its expansion in fabric manufac- 
ture. 
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PROGRESS MADE in 
Auxiliary Mill Equipment 


GREAT DEAL has 
A been written and 
said about the ad- 


vantages of keeping 
abreast of the times in con- 
nection with the productive 
machinery in our mills and 
the emphasis, merited as it 
is, that has been placed on 
this feature of the mill has 
obscured to some extent the 
many important changes 
that have been made in 
miscellaneous plant equip- 
ment. These changes have 
contributed very largely in 
recent years to improved 
operation, lower costs and better quality goods. 

Improvements have been made all along the line— 
in the boiler room, in power generation, power trans- 
mission and its application to the processing machin- 
ery, in heating, lighting, humidifying and various 
other features of equipment. Taken individually, the 
improvements may not appear essential for the suc- 
cessful operation of the plant, but collectively they 
represent a big advance, to such an extent that the 
competitive mill of today cannot afford to continue op- 
eration on the old basis, but must keep the mill up-to- 
date with auxiliary equipment, as well as productive 
machinery. 

The mill with improved equipment produces re- 
sults more efficiently and at lower cost than otherwise 
would be the case and, of still greater importance, the 
results and conditions produced are under better con- 
trol—more flexible and uniform application of its 
power, more exact and constant conditions pertaining 
to machine speeds, room temperature, humidity, pro- 
cess steam and other plant conditions. 
These conditions are potent factors in 
increasing quantity and quality of pro- 
duction and also in giving improved 
working conditions for the operatives. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
outline, in a general way, the worth- 
while advance that has been made in 
mill equipment (other than processing 
machinery) during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. 

We will begin at the boiler room. 

In the boiler room of the older mills, 
we find the familiar horizontal return 
tubular boilers, low set, hand fired, 
with duplex boiler feed pumps and 
manually controlled operations of all 
kinds. 

In the newer plants, 


chinery has occurred. 


especially 


By J. T. Wardlaw 


with Lockwood, Greene, Engineers, Inc. 


N Power Transmission and Generation, 
Heating, Lighting, Humidifying, Process 

_ Recording and Regulating, Types of Drive, 
Motors, Anti-Friction Bearings, Process and 
Heating Control—Progress which may have 
‘been obscured by attention to productive ma- 


This article covers these trends in a gener- 
al way which will be understood by the mill 
executive not intimately connected with them, 
and he will find Mr. Wardlaw’s review most 
interesting and informing. 





MR. WARDLAW 

is assistant manager of the 
Charlotte, N. 
Lockwood, Greene, 
neers, Inc. 


C., office of 


where the mill makes its 
own power, we see water 
tube boilers, set to give am- 
ple furnace volume for ef- 
ficient combustion, with 
automatic stokers and au- 
tomatic control of furnace 
draft, boiler feed water, 
etc. Boilers are operated at ~ 
higher pressures and high- 
er ratings, which means 
much greater effective out- 
put per boiler horsepower. 
The type of stoker is se- 
lected to suit the size and 
character of the installa- 
tion and, for the larger 
plants where the boilers are operated at high ratings, 
it is found advisable to use air cooled or water cooled 
furnace walls and to install economizers, or heat trans- 
fer units of some type. When used for turbine op- 
eration, the boilers are equipped with superheaters. 
Feed water heaters and other auxiliary equipment are 
arranged to give the proper heat balance and operat- 
ing conditions. 


Prime Movers. 


The use of pulverized coal as a fuel has been fur- 
ther developed and generally shows higher efficiencies 
than stoker fired coal, but also higher investment cost. 
For large jobs, the use of this type of fuel is fre- 
quently advisable. 

The steam turbine, along with the use of electric 
drive in the mills, has made the Corliss engine an ob- 
solete piece of equipment and it is fast disappearing 
from our mills. Recent improvements of the turbine 
and supplementary equipment have been largely in 
line with better efficiencies and in the 
development of mechanical details for 
improved operation and reduced main- 
tenance costs. A larger use is being 
found for the extraction or bleeder type 
turbine, especially for plants which 
have bleaching and finishing depart- 
ments, wliere large quantities of pro- 
cess steam are required. 

The improvements in power plant 
equipment have resulted, of course, in 
better efficiencies for boilers, turbine 
and auxiliary equipment, meaning less 
coal and less labor for a given amount 
of power. Also, resulting in more re- — 
iiable and better controlled power. 

The continued development of reg- 
ulating and recording instruments for 
the power plant has contributed quite 
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a bit to improved conditions. With automatic con- 
trol of stoker operation, furnace draft, boiler feed 
water, etc., and with indicating and recording instru- 
ments for steam pressures, temperatures, steam and 
water flow meters, CO, recorders, etc., the plant engi- 
neer knows what his equipment is doing and can tell 
the sources of his trouble and how to correct them. 


Recording Instruments. 


There was a time when it was quite questionable 
as to the advisability of equipping a steam plant with 
instruments of this type, especially in view of the un- 
skilled labor used for operating the plant. Today, how- 
ever, instruments of this character have been devel- 
oped to the point of thorough reliability and a more 
experienced operating force is in use, so that the ad- 
vantages of this equipment for all but small plants is 
now unquestioned. 

The centrifugal pump has rapidly taken its place 
in our mills supplanting duplex and triplex steam and 
belt driven pumps. For new plants, we now see the 
centrifugal pump used almost exclusively for boiler 
feed service, fire pumps, humidifier pumps, condenser 
circulating pumps and general service pumps around 
the plant. The advantage of the centrifugal pump lies 
in its suitability for direct connection to motor or to 
steam turbine, its smoothness of operation, and, to the 
fact that it readily adjusts itself to varying load con- 
ditions. Also, frequently higher efficiencies are ob- 
tained than with reciprocating pumps. 


The Electric Drive. 


The electric drive has, for years, been accepted as 
the best type for textile plants and it is now estab- 
lished beyond any question or argument. Power is 
either purchased from the power companies or gen- 
erated at the mill, depending upon conditions. The 
tendency has been for mills to purchase their power, 
since the power rates are favorable and because they 
save the investment which would otherwise be re- 
quired for the power plant. Plants requiring large 
quantities of process steam and plants already having 
well-developed boiler plants usually find it to their ad- 
vantage to produce their own power. 

Since the establishment of the electric drive, prog- 






A view of a 1500-k.w. tur- 
bine generator set. Note re- 
cording instruments mount- 
ed on rear wall. 


ress has been toward the application of motors to the 
individual machines and practically every machine in 
the mill can now be satisfactorily operated with an in- 
dividual motor. Compared with the large group 
drives, there are several distinct advantages for thé 
individual motor drive; (1) constant maximum speed, 
which means more production from the machines, (2) 
flexibility, which permits of the operation of individ- 
ual machines or in small groups, without operating 
other machinery, (3) the omission of shafting, pul- 
leys and belts required for the other type of drive 
means better light, less dirt and fly, less dripping of 
oil, etc., (4) reduction in cost of repairs and main- 
tenance, (5) reduction in accidents. 

There has been very little change in connection 
with motor design within recent years, but consider- 
able improvement has been made in connection with 
wiring, switches, and controls and the method of ap- 
plying the motor drives to the machines. 


Developments in Switches. 


The National Electric Code has been constantly 
improved and although open wiring is not altogether 
prohibited by the insurance companies carrying mill 
insurance, they do not recommend it and, in most 
cases, modern installations are completely wired in 
rigid conduit. The grounding system has been great- 
ly improved within the last two or three years, making 
it much safer for those who operate machines, or who 
come in contact with the system. 


The magnetic switch has been developed and to- 
day it is replacing the oil switch in most installations 
for motors less than 30 horse power in size. Remote 
control of switches is also another feature which has 
added materially to the convenience and satisfactory 
operation of the motors. This is illustrated by the 
remote control system for automatically regulating 
the supply of cotton from opening room to picker 
room. This system is particularly applicable in places 
where the opening room is located at some distance 
from the picker room. Today we see arrangement of 
wiring and control switches providing greater relia- 
bility and better control of the motors operating the 
machines. The several departments of the mill are 
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controlled from separate switches permitting the shut- 


ting down of one department without disturbing the 
others. 


Transferring Power from Motor to Machine. 


We find several interesting developments in con- 
nection with the transfer of the power from the mo- 
tor to the machines. A tendency has been to use 
drives that are positive in their operation and, at the 
same time, with sufficient flexibility to avoid undue 
jerks to the machinery. For looms, the gear and pin- 
ion drive is still the most satisfactory type. The si- 


lent chain drive has been highly developed and is used 
with satisfactory results in connection with individual 
motors and also for motors operating group drives. 
The silent chain is an absolutely positive drive and 
has proven its dependability. 


In this connection, V- 
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more production and better goods. 

There are at least two improvements in connection 
with mill heating, which are worthy of mention. One 
is the development of unit heaters. These are now 
made by a number of different manufacturers and 
combine highly efficient and compact radiation with a 
fan which forces the air through the radiators and 
diffuses it into the room. These compact units have 
the advantage of improved air circulation and distri- 
bution of heat, relatively low cost, and also can be 
used for ventilating fans during the hot season. They 
are not entirely suitable for all conditions of mill heat- 
ing, but can be used to advantage in a number of 
places. 


Heating and Humidifying. 
The use of automatic controls for the heating sys- 


View of switchboard. This board is arranged for taking current from steam turbine, or from public service lines. 


shape drives have come into the field with satisfactory 
results. This type of drive is noiseless, smooth of op- 
eration, positive in its action and has the advantage of 
relatively low upkeep cost. They can be installed on 
short centers, and possess many points in their favor. 


Anti-Friction Bearings. 


Many additional applications of anti-friction bear- 
ings have been made during recent years and the ad- 
vantage of this type of bearing is more thoroughly 
demonstrated now than ever before. They are applied 
to motors, line shaft bearings and miscellaneous ma- 
chine bearings. The use of anti-friction bearings 
brings a saving in power, but they are usually more 
fully justified on account of the improved alignment 
and accurate adjustment that is possible with this type 
of bearing. Also, they have the advantage of savings 
in oil and prevention of oil drippage and also in re- 
duction of repair costs, where they are applied to op- 
erating machines. 


In connection with the transmission of power and 
the features that we have outlined, it is readily seen 
that the advantages accruing from the improvements 
in this connection are in the nature of better control 
in the application of the power to the machine, which 
results in the maintaining of more constant and more 
exact operating conditions, which, of course, means 


tem is another advanced step. Controls of this type 
make a saving in steam consumption, but the princi- 
pal advantage is the establishment of a uniform tem- 
perature in the manufacturing room. This is not only 
an advantage for the comfort of the operatives, but 
is also of assistance in maintaining uniform conditions 
of humidity and other operating factors. 

No radical changes have been brought about in 
the types of humidifying equipment, but many de- 
tailed improvements have been made in design and 
also in the better application of the system to meet 
actual requirements. Mills today demand higher hu- 
midities, particularly in weave rooms and they appre- 
ciate more than ever before the great importance of 
uniform conditions. 

Humidifier manufacturers have produced heads of 
higher capacities and more study is given to the lo- 
cation and spaeing of heads to obtain even distribu- 
tion throughout the room. Systems are installed to 
meet maximum, rather than average requirements, 
and this maximum capacity coupled with adequate reg- 
ulation means uniform conditions at all times, a re- 
sult greatly to be desired. 

The further development and use of controls for 
the humidifying system is of paramount importance. 


- No good mill man today would think of installing a 


humidifier system unless it is equipped with sufficient 
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controls to regulate properly and provide uniform con- 
ditions. . 


The foregoing remarks relate to the “head” type of 
humidifier system, but it is in order to mention the 
central station type, with which some mills have been 
equipped. With this system, the air is washed and 
conditioned at one central location and then blown by 
large fans into the mill, the distribution being by 
means of metal ducts. This system provides fresh air, 
properly conditioned for temperature and humidity at 
all times and also gives very close regulation of these 
conditions, which gives the very best of results, but is 
subject to the disadvantage of a large initial cost. The 
question of its selection for a mill depends upon condi- 
tions which must be determined in each case. 

The manufacturers of central station equipment 
and also several other concerns have recently put on 
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a switch making it possible to use just as few lights 
as needed. This, of course, results in a saving of pow- 
er. 

Other special forms of illumination have also kept 
apace with progressive steps in the industry. 


Reflectors Have Been Improved. 


Reflectors have been improved not only to obtain 
the best distribution of the light, but also provision 
is made so that the reflectors can be removed from 
the drop, cleaned and replaced without disturbing the 
lamp, diffuser, etc. 

The old system of open wiring has been practical- 
ly discarded and all light wires are placed in rigid 
conduit, giving a very substantial and permanent in- 
stallation. 

The question of automatic conveyors should not be 





Interior view of new weave building. 


Note switches mounted on floor ready for looms. 
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Note lighting system with lamps 


spaced to suit loom location. 


the market what is called the “unit” type of humidify- 
ing system. These units are located at various places 
throughout the plant and are designed to function in 
the same way and to give the same results as the cen- 
tral station system. The cost, while less than the cen- 
tral station type, is higher than the head system and 
it has not been on the market long enough for its val- 
ue to be determined definitely. 


Improvement in Lighting. 


There has been a wonderful improvement in the 
lighting systems in our mills during the past ten 
years. Lighting intensities have been increased from 
almost no light up to an intensity of 12 foot-candles, 
and more for special operations. A while back, there 
was a strong tendency toward general illumination, 
using very large units. The best systems today are 
those whose units are from 100 to 300 watts in size 
and arranged to give localized general illumination. 
The lamps are so placed as to give the highest intensi- 
ty of light on the machines, where most needed, and 
also to provide a good general illumination. The 
system of switching the lights has been materially im- 
proved. Small sections of lights are now controlled by 


overlooked; there are a number of places in our mills 
where conveyors can be installed for the transfer of 
stock from one department to another, making thereby 
a considerable saving in labor cost. This is particu- 
larly true in cases where one department is widely 
separated from the next department to which the stock 
goes. The advisability of using conveyors must, of 
course, be determined for each individual location, but 
it is a question which deserves more consideration 
than it has received in the past. 


Better Auxiliary Mill Equipment Contributes to 
Better Work and Fewer Seconds. 


In conclusion, we have attempted to give only a 
general survey of the improvements in mill equipment. 
Other items could be mentioned, but for lack of space. 
The thought we have endeavored to bring out is that 
these changes have not only resulted in lower operat- 
ing costs, but also in better operating conditions— 
more constant and uniform control of power genera- 
tion and transmission, machine speeds, temperature, 
humidity, lighting, etc. These features mean a better 
product, fewer “seconds,” better working conditions 
and more contented operatives. 
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HE USE OF RAYON has 
| been an integral part 
of the growth of tex- 
tiles in the South. Rayon 
was ready for adoption in 
various types of fabrics 
just at the time when the 
South started its recent re- 
markable textile growth, and rayon has enjoyed that 
growth as one of the more important contributing fac- 
tors. Likewise the steady demand for rayon in vari- 
ous branches of the industry has accelerated experi- 
ment and improvement in the yarn itself, so that ray- 
on’s progress, both in improvement and growth, has 
been hand in hand with that of the southern textile 
mills. 

Rayon has been no fad but has established itself 
among the other fundamental fibers on merit alone. 
Year after year new uses have been found for it, and 
almost invariably as new mills have started using ray- 
on, their consumption of it has increased steadily. Fig- 
ures showing the increase 
of rayon in the South 
over the past five years 
are startling when com- 
pared to other fibers. No 
member of the textile fi- 
ber family has grown so 
rapidly, and this recogni- 
tion of rayon is one of 
the romances of modern 
industry. 

In 1924 the United 
States consumed 40 mil- 
lion pounds of rayon, of 
which about 4 million was 
used in the South. This 
year, five years later, the 
country will consume 130 
million pounds, of which 
about 23 million, or 18 
per cent, will be used in 
the South. Thus in the 
surprisingly short space 
of five years the South 
has not only increased its 
consumption of rayon 
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‘bee textile prodigy, Rayon, has challeng- 
ed the South, and the South has respond- 
ed — with a steady and remarkable rise in both 
production and consumption of the fiber. This 
section is now the center of rayon production in 
the country, with its consumption in hosiery, 
underwear, style fabrics, etc., fast increasing. 
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over 500 per cent but it 
has practically doubled its 
share of the country’s to- 
tal. 

Where does all this 
yarn go? In spite of all we 
hear and see of rayon to- 
day there are many people, 
even among those in the textile business, who are not 
familiar with its many practical uses. The largest 
portion goes into the knitting trade. In the South 
there are mills putting rayon into underwear, outer- 
wear, and hosiery for ladies, men, and infants; there 
are cotton mills using it in combination with cotton 
or making all-rayon goods; there are silk mills weav- 
ing it with silk or alone (in fact it is now difficult to 
classify many weaving mills as to cotton, rayon, or 
silk) ; there are woolen mills using rayon for pattern 
effects, and there are braid mills, ribbon mills, plush 
mills, upholstery mills, and converting plants in the 
South using rayon in various proportions. 

First, in Hosiery— 

The dominating field for rayon in the South is ho- 
siery. At one time the center of that industry was 
in the central states, but Tennessee came to the front 
with mill after mill built for hosiery manufacture. 
Then North Carolina began increasing its hosiery 
mills until now High Point is not only the hosiery cen- 
ter of the South but of the whole country, and rayon 
is being run on many of its machines. 


—and Weaving— 


The South is still competing with New England for 
domination of the rayon weaving field. Its increase 
in quantity of rayon used is largely accounted for by 
the number of new weaving mills built, as well as the 
cotton and silk mills which have added rayon to their 
lines. There seems to be a distinct tendency, since 
the advent of rayon, to build weaving mills which are 
not burdened with yarn manufacturing problems, but 
which are free to concentrate on fabric designs and 
production and to buy yarns to meet any demand. 
This flexibility and freedom of the weaving mill has 
been an important aid to the development of new ray- 
on fabrics. The use of rayon in weaving has increased 


until it now runs only about 5 per cent below hosiery 
in the South. 
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Some illustrations of the style adaptability and varied applications of rayon. 
rayon velvet wrap; transparent rayon on velvet in afternoon dress with organdie collar and beige cuffs; transparent rayon 
velvet evening gown; and rayon satin dinner gown. 


—and Underwear and Specialties. 


The central states still dominate the rayon under- 
wear field, but nearly every textile state in the South 
has one or more mills in that business. It is a branch 
of the industry that has a future in the South for the 
same economic reasons that have caused hosiery and 
weaving to grow faster there in recent years than in 
other sections. There are several southern branches 
of northern underwear knitters established for those 
reasons and several new locally owned organizations 
have sprung up. In addition there is a distinct trend 
for the large established cotton underwear knitters in 
the South to add rayon lines to their production, and 
many have established considerable production in their 
type of goods. Outside of these three industries, ho- 
siery, underwear and weaving, a smaller amount of 
rayon is used in woolen, braid, and plush mills in the 
South. There should be room for growth in rayon 
pile fabrics and in embroidery, lace, and brocades, 
most of which are made in the central states. 

With all these various types of mills using rayon, 
what types of fabrics are turned out? Here is a par- 
tial list of rayon fabrics which southern mills are 
making: 

Full-fashioned and seamless stockings, plain and 
fancy half-hose, sport hose, anklets, flat crepe, satin 
crepe, satin, georgette, brocade velvet, transparent 
velvet, taffeta, alpaca, gingham, evening and after- 
noon slipper fabrics, prints, voile, bengaline, pique, 
corset and brassiere cloth, shirtings, sweaters, caps, 
shawls, knitted frocks, underwear garments of all 
kinds, both ladies’ and men’s, neckties, linings for 
suits, coats, purses, and hats, casket linings, ribbons, 
labels, webbing, braids, draperies in plair, dobby, jac- 
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Left to right: a honey-colored transparent 


quard, brocade, and marquisette weaves, bedspreads, 
upholstery fabrics, automobile linings, towels, and ta- 
ble damask. 


Research Produces Results. 


This great diversity has become possible through 
the combined efforts of men in all processes through 
which rayon passes. Operatives in southern mills 
proved themselves unusually adaptable in changing to 
fine counts of yarn and more difficult fabrics than they 
had been running. The machinery manufacturers 
have kept pace by equipping their machines especially 
for rayon where special attention was needed. The 
finishers in the South experimented and studied the 
finishing of rayon goods until their skill became an 
encouragement to the weaver to branch out into vari- 
ous types of rayon goods. 

Through these combined efforts the beautiful ray- 
on flat crepes and transparent velvets so popular to- 
day, have been made possible. A year ago rayon crepe 
was practically unheard of, but at that time several 
agencies worked on the problem of twisting the thread, 
weaving the goods, and finishing it in such a way as 
to give a crepe effect. Evidence of the success of these 
efforts is in the beautiful all-rayon crepes which are 
finding such favor with the ladies today and which 
are keeping mills busy. 


Other Applications. 

The same path was followed by rayon lining mate- 
rials, but even after the fabrics had been perfected the 
suit and cloak makers had to be convinced. Rubbing 
tests showed that for frictional wear a rayon lining 
would outwear one made of silk under the same speci- 
fications. For some time the suit makers ignored this 
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fact, but the prejudice was finally overcome by the 
new article when subjected to every possible test. To- 
day rayon linings are a staple. 

Rayon voile has been on the market longer than 
crepes, but it is a recent result of technical activity. 
The proper twisting and setting of twist in the 
yarn, the weaving of it in comparatively fine sizes, 
usually about 75 denier, and the finishing of the goods 
have been perfected until today rayon voiles in plain 
colors and prints are a staple and have regular sea- 
sonal demands. 

Rayon filled damask in combination with cotton is 
an innovation of about a year ago. Table cloths, nap- 
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kins, luncheon sets and runners in white, green, and 
pink have met with good response and this field should 
still be fertile until the goods become a universally 
known staple. The vogue for colored linen damask 
helped usher in the new rayon damask. 

The sustained desire for color and beauty is in- 
vading every corner of the home and every phase of 
American life today. Rayon meets this desire in 
many different ways because of its attractive sheen 
and its adaptability to color of every shade. The writer 
recently called at a furniture store to see what rayon 
draperies were carried. “Oh, we don’t carry rayon 
draperies,” said the clerk, “they melt in the sun.” Of 
course there are people in the country still as ignorant 
as that about rayon. Considering that rayon was 
thought important enough to be given its name only 
five years ago, about which time it began to become 
generally known to the buying public, it is the more 
remarkable that it has become so well recognized by 
the public by this time. Quality and merit of these 
various fabrics have put rayon in the public mind, and 
its fame is rapidly spreading. Within a few years 
we will have to hunt long to find the man with the 
fantastic idea that rayon will fade quicker than silk or 
cotton or that it will not wear well. 

The rayon manufacturers have not left the ex- 
perimenting and developing of rayon as a textile en- 
tirely to the fabric makers, dyers and finishers. Every 
year since the first plant was built in the country, with 
the possible exception of the two war years, rayon has 
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been improved by the manufacturers. At first it was 
a question of bringing up the strength in the wet state 
to a point where it would not tear or pull out of shape 
in the finishing or in the laundry. It also had to be 
manufactured in such a uniform manner that one lot 
would dye the same as the next. Then the harshness 
had to be eliminated and finer filaments were intro- 
duced as the strength increased. Millions have been 
spent on research toward the perfection of these vari- 
ous points until today rayon is available with a great 
variety of assets and characteristics which make it 
adaptable to the many fabrics in which it appears. 
So many different qualities are sought by the vari- 
ous users of rayon that the manufacturers have con- 
stantly before them the problem of producing as a 
main type a yarn that will meet as many of these char- 
acteristics as possible and then catering to the more 
specialized demands by special types of yarn. For 
many years most of the yarn was unbleached, but 
since it was discovered that bleached yarn can be made 
to dye more level the majority has been produced in 
the pure white. When the strength was brought to a 
point where the yarn should run through any ordi- 
nary machinery without breaking down or stretching 
unduly, then the manufacturers began to concentrate 
on the question of softness. They did not want to 
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keep on increasing the strength at the sacrifice of soft- 
ness. There are mill men today who compare makes 
of rayon by their comparative strengths, but if yarns 
run satisfactorily then strength is not the final analy- 
sis, though it is important. To increase the softness 
and at the same time to increase the covering power, 
yarn was made with more and finer filaments for the 
same size, and as the filaments became finer the trades 
found new uses for the yarn. 


Changes in Denier and Filament. 

For instance, 150 denier was formerly made in 18 
filaments. Then it was increased to 21 filaments. Then, 
as the strength improved a 24 filament yarn appeared. 
Next came 36, followed by 40, 60, 75, 110, 120, and 
150. Thus in the last named yarn each filament is of 
one denier weight, and, incidently, this particular 

(Continued on page 1435.) 
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ome Southern Rayon Plants 





At the top is shown the plant of The Viscose Company, at Roanoke, Va., which is the largest rayon plant in the world. 
Center, the same company’s plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. The bottom picture shows the company’s pulp plant at Nitro, 
W. Va. Views of other southern rayon plants will be found on the two following pages. 
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FOUR MORE SOUTHERN RAYON PLANTS. 


In addition to the Viscose plants on the preceding page, the photographs above show four more plants in the South manu- 

facturing rayon. At the top is the plant of the American Bemberg Corp., at Elizabethton, Tenn. Next is the American 

Glanzstof# Corp. plant at the same place. In the oval is the plant of the American Chatillon Corp., at Rome, Ga., and 
below it the Industrial Rayon Corp. plant at Covington, Va. 
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By far, the larger percentage of rayon production is in the South, and practically all of 

the new plants for this purpose are being erected in this section. Above is shown the 

plant of the American Enka Corp., at Asheville, N. C., which recently started operations. 
Directly below is the Richmond, Va., plant of Dupont Rayon Co. 


To the left is an airplane view 
of the Dupont Rayon Co. 
plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., 
which has been expanded sev- 
eral times within recent years. 
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Some Recent Additions to Southern Textile Mills 


Left, recent addition to 
Appleton Mfg. Co., An- 
derson, S. C. Below, new- 
ly completed two-story 
concrete weave shed at 
Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 

S. C., engineers. | 

i 
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Below, in the oval, is 
seen the original unit of 
Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. The larger 
picture shows the mill 
as it apears with recent 
enlargements. Robert & 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, en- 
gineers. 


Above, Goodyear Clear- 
water Mill, Atco, Ga., 
with recent addition. 
Now being further en- 
larged. Robert & Co., 
Inc., engineers. Right, 
28-bay addition to Nine- 
ty-Six (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 


engineers. 
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A banker's Viewpoint of 
Southern ‘lextile Progress 


By Robert Strickland, Jr. 


Vice-Pres., Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 





HERE is a close relationship between mod- 
‘Rus textiles and modern banking, and to 
make the picture presented in this issue the more 
complete, COTTON has asked a leader in 
southern banking to tell, in this brief article, 
how the development in southern textiles im- 
presses the banker. 














[: THE SOUTH’S ECONOMIC STRUCTURE, the textile 





industry occupies a peculiarly vital and important 

place. It uses our raw cotton—and cotton is still 
the chief product of our fields. It employs impressive 
and ever more substantial sums of southern capital in 
current investment financing. It affords the means 
of: livelihood to large numbers of operatives whose well- 
being and advancement have far-reaching sociological 
as well as economic aspects. It constitutes so dominant 
a proportion of all industry in the South that its 
relative importance is multiplied many fold. In short, 
the whole curve of southern progress and prosperity is 
affected in extraordinary measure by the course of 
this one great industry. 

Thus the interest that the southern banker feels in 
the textile industry is not only peculiarly friendly and 
genuine—it amounts to a deep and sincere concern that 
carries its own guarantee of willing and thorough co- 
operation in thought and action; of the banker’s grati- 
fication at every step of textile progress, and of his 
acecptance of every textile problem as, in some part, 
his own. 

It is needless to set forth in figures the giant 
‘strides of the southern textile industry in the past 
generation. The amazing record is familiar to all; 
the vision, the courage, the tenacity that have entered 
into its achievement could be expressed in no table of 
statistics. They are part and parcel of the traditions 
of southern industrial and economic accomplishment. 

But impressive as is the picture of southern textile 
progress, it cannot be regarded as a finished picture. 
Periods overlap; but in the writer’s mind, the progress 
of cotton manufacturing in the South falls into three 
phases: (1) its beginning, dating from the last half 
of the 19th century; (2) its vast expansion in physical 
proportions, in technical efficiency, and in the wide 
range of its products, accomplished mainly since 1910; 
and (3) its development, now unmistakably under way, 
into an organized industry—into a strong, cohesive 
group cooperating for mutual advantage through the 
advancement of the industry as a whole. 

Naturally this third phase, like the two that pre- 
ceded it, will require time in its unfoldment. Natural- 


ly it will be attended by its problems; but progress, af- 
ter all, is largely a matter of problems—of problems 
met, faced, and solved. 

And there lies the strongest assurance that the sou- 
thern textile industry’s greatest progress is just ahead. 
It recognizes the existence and the significance of its 
problems. Whatever it may have suffered from over- 
production, from lack of proper cost systems, from in- 
efficient methods of manufacturing and selling—from 
all the evils of the outworn policy of each for himself 
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and the devil take the hindermost, it is now coming to 
realize one of the basic truths of modern business: 
that the cooperative attitude of mind is as essential to- 
day as is a knowledge of business itself. 

Moreover, the industry has set about to solve its 
problems. Well-defined trends are already in evidence. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute may be cited as an index 
to the new spirit. Mergers — and the desirability of 
larger units—merchandising—markets—distribution 
—the gauging of production to demand—means of 
stimulating and increasing demand—the correction of 
errors of labor policy—all these are the subject of ear- 
nest, thoughtful comment wherever textile men fore- 
gather. 

Happily for the industry, it possesses within its 
own ranks ample ability to cope with these problems. 
The greatest need is the active support and coopera-\ 
tion of all those, within or without the textile indus- 
try, who are interested in its advancement and who are 
willing to work together, in the spirit of give and 
take, for the common good. Grant this requisite, and 
undoubtedly the industry as a whole will soon enter in- 
to the strongest, most satisfactory position it has yet 
occupied—a position of economic security, stability, 
and prosperity befitting its essential character and 
fundamental importance. 
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Georgia Mill Men Discuss 
Slashing end Weaving Subjects 


ISCUSSION of a very 
D constructive nature 
pertaining to slash- 


ing and weaving subjects 
was held at the Fall meet- 
ing of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, 
which convened at the 
Georgia School of Technol- 


The Georgia mill men hold another inter- 
esting meeting that produces discussion which 
should provoke investigation into operating 
conditions with regard to a large number of 
weaving and slashing subjects. 

Difference in seconds on wide and narrow 
goods; causes of drop threads; oil spots and 
bad start-ups; conditioning filling; tempera- 
ture control on slashers; loss of size in slashing 


about twice as much as on 
the narrow goods.” 

The first reply came 
from Frank L. Asbury, Jr., 
superintendent, Hillside 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
who declared that, “Wide 
looms should not make 
more seconds than narrow 
looms when all conditions 


ogy, Atlanta, Ga., on Tues- 
day, September 17th. An 
interested attendance, and © 
a well-planned and executed program of discussion, 
which is reported in full herewith, made the occasion a 
success. The attendance comprised superintendents 
and department heads of the Georgia mills. 

Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, Piedmont Cot- 
ton Mills, Egan, Ga., was elected general chairman, 
succeeding J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, as head of the organization. The meet- 
ing consisted of two sessions: a morning meeting 
devoted to weaving, and an afternoon session during 
which slashing subjects were discussed. 


Seconds on Wide and Narrow Goods. 

Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., conducted the morning discussion on 
weaving, based upon a set of questions previously pre- 
pared and submitted to the members for report. Af- 
ter the preliminaries of opening, Mr. Petrea entered 
immediately into the discussion, the first subject being, 
“Should wide looms make more seconds than narrow 
looms, considering the speed of the wide looms propor- 
tionately lower? In oth- 
er words, in the same 
construction of cloth, 
should 56-inch cloth sec- 
onds be more than 28- 
inch cloth seconds on the 
same type of loom?” Mr. 
Petrea explained this 
question had been asked 
“by a man who is run- 
ning fancy color work. 
20-harness dobbies, on 





__these and other discussions reported here. 





are equal. Take a weaver 
on 30 looms, 28-inch goods, 
loom making 150 picks, and a weaver on 18 looms, 56- 
inch goods, loom making 130 picks. The weaver on the 
wide looms would get around to each loom more often, 
therefore, he would not let as many defects get by as 
the weaver would who had the 30 narrow looms. The 
chances are that there would be less loom defects, such 
as smashes,. mis-picks, thin and thick places, on the 
56-inch goods than on the 28-inch goods, considering 
all conditions are equal.” 

“Did the inquiry state whether this was a new fea- 
ture with the man, or has he been running the 56-inch 
looms as long or longer than the 28-inch,” asked Frank 
E. Heymer. “Usually when you start up a broad loom 
on dobby work you have more trouble, but my experi- 
ence is that due to less speed he should make less sec- 
onds on the 56-inch loom. Mr. Asbury has pointed out 
that the weaver has more looms on the narrow 
goods, and works in ‘a longer alley, whereas on the 
broader looms he probably never has more than 6 or 12 
looms, and usually he can see the cloth better and get 
around more often, and should get less, unless the wide 
looms are just being 
started up.” 


Mr. Petrea explained 
that the man asking the 
question stated that the 
broad looms were the 
newer. 


D. OD. McAlister, 
Overseer of weaving, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Gainesville, Ga., declared 


that, theoretically, the 





ef ti 





28-inch width and the 
same cloth, same loom 
and everything on 58- 
inch fabric; and his ex- 
perience has been that 
the seconds on the 28- 
inch cloth have been 
very much lower than 
on the 56-inch width; 
that the wide cloth sec- 
onds have been just 


Left, Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, the Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., who was elected gen- 
eral chairman succeeding J. W. Hames, right, super- 
intendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walter B. Dillard, Jr., assistant superintendent, Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., was placed on the 
executive committee, succeeding Frank K. Petrea, who 
was made vice general chairman. 

It was announced the association's proficiency med- 
al for the graduates of the two-year textile course at 
Tech was awarded this year to M. A. Steele. It was 
also announced that at the Fall 1930 meeting, discus- 
sion of power plant and mechanical problems will be 
included. 


slower speed on the wide 
looms should produce 
less broken ends and 
pick-outs, “but owing to 
the fact that you have 
twice the width and 
twice the number of 
ends, naturally you 
would have more ends to 
break. In a 56-inch 
width of the same sley, 
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you would have twice as many ends and twice as much 
breakage, after leaving out the mechanical faults. And 
end breakage is one of the big causes of seconds on 
dobby work; we do not run into it so much on plain 
work, but end breakage—outside of mispicks—will 
make the majority of seconds, at least 65 per cent of 
them, on dobbies. I contend you would have two yards 
of the 28-inch goods to absorb the same amount of 
faults that one yard would have to absorb on the 
broad looms.” 

“My experience with a proposition of that kind on 
plain work is they should not be as high on the broad 
looms as on the narrow looms,” declared M. W. Boggs, 
overseer of weaving, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin. 
“Another difference would be in the breakdowns of the 
broad looms, but the slower speed on the broad looms 
in comparison with the speed of the narrow ones 
should make mighty little difference in the end break- 
age. I have in my room 20-inch goods and 32-inch 
goods (on the same width of loom) and you cannot 
find the difference in the end breakage. I also have 
some wider looms, and the biggest difference is there 
is more strain, the loom being so much wider, with 
so much more strain on the top of the wider harness, 
which have a tendency to give more room for slack 
ends on the wider looms.” 

“It seems from the discussion that there should 
not be very much more seconds on the wide looms than 
on the narrow looms,” commented Mr. Petrea, reading 
the following reply that had been submitted: “There 
should be no appreciable difference in the percentage 
of seconds on goods of the widths given if the speed of 
the loom is properly proportioned. For example, 132 
picks for 56-inch, and 160 picks for the narrow goods.” 

Cliff Barnes, overseer of weaving, Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, was asked for his opinion, and in- 
quired whether same size roll is run. The reply was 
in the affirmative. He next asked for the nature of 
the seconds, and the reply was, “Drop threads, mis- 
picks, thin places, and bad weaves.” 

Mr. Barnes expressed the opinion that, all things 
being equal, with the weavers on the broad looms hav- 
ing a fair job, and a little more pay, they should have 
less seconds on the wide looms. The wide looms, he 
said, must Se looked after more carefully, by a fixer 
who stays on his feet, because the narrow looms will 
likely continue to run with something loose or out of 
adjustment where the broader ones might not, and, 
“vou need a fixer who takes more interest; in other 
words, the narrow looms will stand more punishment.” 
He explained that the broader looms do not require 
more fixing, but rather more scientific fixing. 

E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., suggested the relative speed as a probable 
cause by inquiring whether 160 picks per minute would 
not be considered slow on 28-inch goods. Mr. Petrea 
replied that on 20-harness work, “160 picks would be 
plenty of speed.” 

A member here suggested that the man might 
take a good weaver from the narrow looms and put 
him on the broad looms, to determine whether this 
might have anything to do with it. 

W. O. Jones, of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., express- 
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ed the belief that the construction has a great deal to 
do with it. Admitting the same construction on both 
widths, he pointed out that if filling changes are the 
cause of the seconds, there should be no difference; 
but that on a heavy construction where the warp ends 
make the most seconds, and the filling changes do not 
play such an important part, then the wide looms 
should make more seconds. Mr. Petrea commented on 
this, pointing out that the narrow looms will actual- 
ly weave more yards of cloth and that there will 
naturally be more filling changes on them. 

“I would suggest that the man put some cards on 
each loom,” said George S. Elliott, superintendent, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., “to determine 
whether the trouble is mechanical or whether it is due 
to the inability of the weaver. You could then put 
your finger on the cause. A good weaver with bad me- 
chanical adjustments is going to make seconds just the 
same, so that swapping the weavers will not alone fer- 
ret out the cause.” Mr. Petrea commented upon this 
as a constructive idea. 

Causes of Drop Threads on Dobbies. 

“What are some of the causes of drop threads in 
the cloth made on dobbies, and what can be done to 
eliminate them?” was the next question for discussion. 
H. M. Fletcher, Jr., assistant superintendent, Pepper- 





FRANK K. PETREA, who led the 
weaving discussion, and who was 
elected as vice general chairman. 
He is 


superintendent of the 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 





ton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., was the first to report, 
stating that “the main cause we have is starting the 
looms with the harness not level, caused by the loom 
fixer not lining his harness. The only other cause that 
gives us much trouble is that the cords may stretch, 
which will give balks during the weaving, and we have 
begun using wire-center harness cords to get away 
from this.” 

The next answer was from Frank L. Asbury, Jr., as 
follows: “Some of the causes of drop threads in cloth 
made on our non-positive dobby looms are: improper 
setting of harness; harness springs stretching, failing 
to pull harness down; pegs loose in harness pattern 
chain; fingers in dobby picking up due to too much oil 
and being out of line, failing to drop at the proper 
time; and too heavy warp counts per inch for the air 
space in the reed dents per inch. To remedy these 
causes I would suggest that dobbies be inspected for 
tight fingers, bent fingers, loose pegs, weak harness 
springs, etc., when the warps are out.” 

Mr. McAlister declared that, ‘in weaving poplins, 
I have found that it is usually caused if you are run- 
ning with the breast beam and whip roll too high. You 
are running the top shed too slack and some of it will 
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go under the shuttle.” He told of one man in this 
trouble who ran his warp extremely tight to get away 
from drop threads. He had reed marks, so he hoisted 
again and the drop threads came back, and then he 
re-tightened the warp, and complicated the situation 
more. “One cause of drop threads is too much differ- 
ence in the top shed and the bottom shed, and still an- 
other cause is not having the harness wide open when 
the shuttle is passing through, and another thing is 
worn dobby hooks,” added Mr. McAlister. “Setting the 
loom properly, so as to have a clean shed and not go 
to extremes with the shedding motion, will help.” 


Causes of Crooked or Long-Sided Cloth. 


“Is there any method of detecting crooked or long- 
sided cloth in the weave room, that is, on the loom or 
over the cloth rolling tables?” was the next question. 
Mr. Petrea explained that this difficulty meant a piece 
of cloth which, after weaving and being rolled out on 
the floor or a table, would start going to one side or 
the other, away from a straight line, in the form of a 
curve or bow; and that the man submitting the ques- 
tion reported more difficulty during the first and last 
part of the roll instead of in the center of the cut. 


GEORGE S. ELLIOTT, superin- 
tendent of the Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
No. 4, at New Holland, Ga., who 
discus- 


conducted the slashing 


sion at the afternoon session. 





J. W. Balentine, overseer of weaving, Martel Mill, 
Egan, Ga., said this could be caused from several 
things: loose filling on the end of the sand roll; worn 
out cloth blocks; waste around the sand roll, stretching 
the cloth; high ended beams; crooked cloth rolls, etc. 

J. W. Trigg, overseer of weaving, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, Ga., wanted to know why the filling got 
around the sand roll. He said he couldn’t see how it 
could, with proper precautions, and expressed the opin- 
ion that if the temple knife cuts all right, he did not 
see how this could happen. Mr. Balentine pointed out 
that sometimes a weaver runs a thread over the har- 
ness, that sometimes the selvage will stick up, and in- 
stead of running it around the beam the weaver may 
pull it over, etc. 

George S. Elliott was called upon. He said, “we 
have had a similar experience; with loose ends on the 
warp beams, and with worn journals on sand rolls and 
loose fillet. As to detecting it on the looms, it is 
mighty hard to see it at all until you get the cloth 
opened up. If you have the loom number you can go 
back to it, but you cannot pass by a loom and detect it, 
except on such weaves like a basket weave or other 
open sley, where it may show up on the folder or over 
the measuring tables.” He said he remembered an 
experience which he and Mr. McAlister had along this 
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line. “I fee] it is caused from the journals on the sand 
rolls, or slack ends on one side or the other, due to the 
compression roll on the slasher, or from the section 
beams on the warpers being in bad condition.” 

Here Mr. Petrea read a reply which stated that, 
“crooked or long-sided cloth can usually be detected at 
the temples, or it may be caused by the temple in some 
cases.” 

“T do not think there is any way of detecting slack 
sided cloth on the loom,” said B. E. Willingham, over- 
seer of weaving, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
“except going back to where you find it, after you find 
it in the cloth room, and seeing what the trouble is, 
and then finding other looms in the same condition 
and adjusting them. We had a lot of slack-sided cloth 
on heavy goods, and we did everything we could, and 
I think what helped us most was we found the cloth 
rolls were burred up on the ends, and we ground them 
off, and we found some of the trouble even back to 
the section beams, but lots of other things will cause 
“” 

“We had lots of this trouble,” said Mr. Petrea, “and 
we did everything we knew of, and for a while it would 
stop and we wouldn’t know just what stopped it. We 
tried several different methods of catching it while it 
was being: made, but so far we are not able to detect 
it successfully at the loom. We can find it all right in 
the finishing room—and sometimes after it gets to the 
customer.” 


“Sometimes the patterns might work over in the 
reed and harness, throwing the reed and harness out of 
center with the beam, where you are using a tying-in 
machine,” suggested Mr. Rogers. 


“T have not had that experience,” said Mr. Petrea, 
“most of mine has been on the heavier fabrics. The 
lighter fabrics may have some of it, too, but on these 
it will generally come out all right during the finish- 
ing, but the finishing will not take it out on the heavi- 
er fabrics.” 

Mr. Barnes was called upon, and asked whether the 
light and heavy warps are run on the same slasher 
Mr. Petrea replied affirmatively, and Mr. Barnes said, 
“then your trouble must be in your delivery roll on the 
slasher. You have a different pull on the light feed to 
what you have on the heavy feed; in other words, if 
you are putting on a heavier sheet you need to have 
more cloth on the delivery roll to make it pull evenly. 
If you don’t have it, you cannot get the same pull, and 
you can trace it through to the loom.” 

Mr. Petrea explained that he has taken the same 
warp causing this trouble on one loom, and lifted it 
out, and put it in another loom, and there it would not 
cause the defect. 

“Tightness in the gears that hold the roll up to the 
sand roll might cause it,” suggested Mr. Willingham, 
and W. L. Whisnant, overseer of weaving, Manchester 
Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., said he had had that 
trouble, and also, “we have two springs on the tra- 
verse of the cloth roll, and one of these will get weak 
before the other, and we found that keeping these 
springs of the same strength will help.” 

Mr. Willingham expressed the opinion that in some 
heavy goods the trouble could be in too light a “filling” 
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on the tin roller, and suggested using a heavier “‘fill- 
ing” for the heavier goods. 

“You spoke of transferring a warp and not having 
the trouble in another loom,” said Mr. Boggs, ‘“‘so 
evidently the trouble must be in the loom, and it may 
be that sometimes the sand roll will get a little out 
of line, and maybe the fixer changing gears, in loosen- 
ing the sandroll, may not get it back properly into 
line, and the sand roller being worn will cause a slack 
on one side.” 

Mr. Petrea asked if anyone had the trouble result- 
ing from a weaver letting the cut mark pass by and 
then rolling back and letting a few yards go on the 
floor to weave back. Mr. McAlister said that will 
cause it, and that another thing is uneven rolls, uneven 
beams, etc. He recommended keeping the harness in 
the middle to prevent “end thrust” and to make the 
yarn go straight through and to keep the roll straight 
in winding up. 


Distinguishing Day and Night Work. 


“When weaving is done at night and day on the 
same looms, what methods are used to distinguish the 
day cloth from the night cloth?” was the next ques- 
tion. The general practice of the white goods mills 
seemed to be summed up in the following answer from 
J. A. Sorrells, superintendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
Gainesville, Ga., read by Mr. Petrea: 


“We have about 600 looms running at night, and all 
we do is to mark on the edges of the cloth near the 
selvages. The mark we use is D and N. This morn- 
ing the day man will have a D marked on all his looms. 
In the evening at changing time for the night man, 
we put another D, and then put N under the D. When 
the night man goes off in the morning, we put anoth- 
er N and a D on the cloth. This gives a check on 
both, for between the two D’s is the day man’s cloth, 
and between the two N’s is the night man’s cloth. 
Of course you could use figures in the same way; 
that is 1 and 2 could be substituted for D and N. 
This is the simplest way we have found.” 

Mr. Trigg reported that on rayon he has used a 
thread sewn into the selvage, a single thread for day 
and a double thread for night. Erwin Lehmann, Jr., 
assistant superintendent, Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, uses a Franklin Process dyed yarn of differ- 
ent color (with pencil mark for spare weavers) and 
this was suggested to Mr. Heymer for use on color- 
ed work, on which he said there was difficulty in 
using a crayon, or threads which would cause trou- 
ble in the finishing. 


Conditioning Filling to Prevent Kinking. 


“How is the best way to condition filling to keep 
it from kinking in sateen, with twist above standard, 
to hold the breaking strength up?” was the next 
question, and the chairman called upon J. W. Hames. 

“There are a number of different machines that 
can be used,” replied Mr. Hames, “but we have a 
method of conditioning our filling that is home-made 
and is very simple and inexpensive. We put some 
steam coils into a room to bring the temperature up, 
and also humidified the room heavily, using auto- 
matic controls on both the steam and the humidity. 
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HERE is one point to which we direct your es- 

pecial attention—the discussion as to how much 
of the size mixture in your kettle actually gets onto 
your warp in slashing. Several extremely practical 
men made some startling discoveries when they look- 
ed into this—and made some savings. Read of their 
findings, and then investigate your own conditions.— 


The Editor. 





We use wire mesh boxes, and push the filling in 
these boxes into the room, close the door, and let it 
stay for an hour or an hour and a half, and in this 
way the filling is pretty well conditioned. If a man 
has plenty of quills and doesn’t have any other way, 
if he will let the filling age on the quills it will help 
a lot.” 


“We did have trouble for a while with rust,” re- 
plied Mr. Hames to a question from Mr. Heymer, 
“until we found this was caused from not keeping 
the temperature up, but we run it at 98 to 100 de- 
grees, and do not have this trouble much now. We 
use’'a metal bushed bobbin,” Mr. Hames added, re- 
plying to Mr. Elliott, that he runs between 90 to 95 
per cent relative humidity in the conditioning room. 


Mr. Rogers suggested, when possible, sending the 
filling to the weave room to remain there as long as 
possible before weaving. 

Frank Bradley, of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus, was next called upon, and said, “We do not 
have any mechanical conditioning arrangement, but 
we used to run a lot of canvas goods, and we got the 
best results in this connection by running up two or 
three days’ supply and using up the old filling first, 
and that gave us a sort of ageing process and elim- 
inated trouble we might have had from new filling.” 

Here Mr. Petrea read the answer submitted by H. 
O. Davidson, vice-president of the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, as follows: “There are a number of ways in 
which filling may be conditioned to stop kinking, and — 
also to keep strength. There is the method of put- 
ting filling in a steam box, steaming for a half an 
hour or so, but this has certain disadvantages. Then 
there is a method of putting filling in a conditioning 
room, where the humidity is quite high, and keeping 
until the twist is taken out. Then there are several 
machines on the market that are claimed to subdue 
the twist, and also increase the breaking strength, 
but there is none which the writer would recommend. 
Really, the best method is to have the filling spun a 
long enough time ahead to lay in a well humidified 
weave room or conditioning room for a week or so. 
By this time the twist is set and will not cause any 
trouble with kinking.” 

Mr. Rogers emphasized the importance of well 
controlled humidity, and pointed out that in the 
weave room, bouncing shuttles cause them as much 
of this trouble as anything else. Mr. Elliott said: 

“We put in a conditioning room, and had shel- 
lacked bobbins with steel rings, and we ran the hu- 
midity up to 95 or 98 per cent, with a temperature of 
115 degrees, and after taking out a few boxes we 
couldn’t run the filling off of the bobbins because 


(Continued on page 1409.) 
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PLAIN and HANCY Y EAVING: 
Discussed a¢ Greenville 


LAIN GOODS AND FAN- 
Pa WEAVING PROB- 

LEMS—including ray- 
on weaving—were covered 
at the meeting of the 
Weaving Division of the 
Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 13th, at the Poin- 
sett Hotel, in Greenville, S.C. This was the first dis- 
cussion meeting conducted by the Association since 
the annual meeting at Asheville in July. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent of the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., conducted the discussions as chair- 
man of the weaving division. The plain and fancy 
weaving problems were discussed alternately, but for 
the convenience of readers interested in one division 
or the other, in this report the plain weaving discus- 
sions will be reported together, with fancy weaving 
also reported together following it. 


Speed of Slashers. 


The first plain weaving question submitted by 
Chairman Franks was, “What is the best speed for 
Slashers on 30s, up to 4,000 ends?” 

J. H. Adkins, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C., was the first to respond, reporting that he has 
adopted a speed of 30 yards a minute, after experi- 
menting below and above that speed. The chairman 
next called upon W. W. Cobb, superintendent, Norris 
Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C., who said that, “we 
run about 27 yards a minute. We might run them a 
little higher if it wasn’t for the conditions: our 
boiler room is quite a distance away and our steam 
is not so dry, there is a lot of condensate in it. The 
distance from the boiler room to the slasher has 
something to do with it.” 

“We run an average 
of 47 yards a minute,” 
reported J. L. Queen, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Easley, S. C., adding 
that they are well 
equipped to do it as the 
steam is good and the 
line is well trapped. He 
stated that his warp 
numbers are from 18s 
to 29s and that he runs 
from around 4,000 to as 
low. as 1,600 ends. 

“We run about 40 
yards and get splendid 
results,” reported F. E. 
Cantrell, of the Mercury 
Mills, Charlotte. “We 
have run them 36 yards 


greater intensity. 


light. 


out the entire room. 


Plain goods weaving and fancy 
goods weaving both were covered at 
this meeting. Report of both discus- 
sions. Operating Executives meet and 
discuss mutual problems in the slash- 
ing and weaving departments. 





Modern Practice in Mill Lighting. 
OLLOWING the luncheon at the Green- 
ville meeting, an interesting address was 

delivered by Glenn E. Parks, illuminating 
engineer, General Electric Co., Charlotte, N. 
C. Mr. Parks discussed the requirements of 
a modern and efficient lighting system. 
There are, he said, three major requisites. 
First, there must be sufficient intensity. 
Finer fabrics and faster speeds demand 


Second, there must be sufficient level of 
A properly diffused, level light was 
recommended, to illuminate bright and dark 
areas giving an even level of light through- 


Third, there must be sufficient softness of 
light to eliminate shadows, etc. 


but after stepping them 
up to 40 we got just as 
good results.” Mr. Franks 
asked if in increasing the 
speed he cut down the 
steam, and Mr. Cantrell’s 
reply was that he has auto- 
matic controls on the cyl- 
. inders to control the tem- 
perature applied at that point. 

“What is the best speed for Draper or automatic 
looms on print numbers?” was the next plain weav- 
ing question asked by Mr. Franks. 


Correct Speeds for Draper Looms. 


C. P. Dill, overseer of weaving, Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C., reported he had found 160 picks per 
minute best on a 40-inch loom; that this gives him 
less repair bills and less warp breakage. 

“In moving some looms at our mill,” said D. C. 
Jones, superintendent, Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C., 
“we put on some second-hand pulleys that speed 
these looms up ten picks, on 72 x 100, 60s warp. Our 
mill was laid out for 150 picks, and on these particu- 
lar looms I was surprised to find that we were get- 
ting about ten per cent more production than on the 
looms running 150 picks; these were going a little 
better than 160. I had always thought that you could 
go too far that way, especially on fine yarns, but 
that seems to sort of knock that theory out. I don’t 
mean I am getting more production per pick; but 
more cloth, due to the higher speed.” 

“How’s the quality?” asked Mr. Franks. 

“Just as good,” replied Mr. Jones. 

The next question asked, “What causes most of 
your seconds on Draper looms with feelers?” 


E. H. Thomas, over- 
seer of weaving, Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mills, Abbe- 
ville, S. C., was called 
upon, and declared that 
this depended largely 
upon what the goods is 
to be used for. He add- 
ed, however, that gen- 
erally speaking, bad 
starting of the yarn on 
the bobbin, variation in 
the speed of the feelers, 
improper boxing of 
shuttles, especially at 
the feeler end, are 
among the major 
causes; as well as filling 
being cut by the feeler 
in making the change. 
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C. P. Dill, of Brandon, agreed to these as causes; add- 
ing that “lots of it will be caused by gouty yarn, pro- 
ducing over-shots, which cause seconds when being 
picked out.” 


Causes of Seconds in Weaving. 

When called upon, Mr. Hemphill, of Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., said it would be necessary to indicate what 
is considered a second; that, for example, some goods 
which would not go as first-class shade cloth might 
go into firsts as print cloths for certain purposes. 
Uusally, he said, many seconds coming from the feel- 
er are caused from bad piecing-up at the spinning; 
but declared he has a bunch builder which gives him 
as good a bunch as he could want, and that the 
socket piece-up is used. However, he said, he still 
has some that breaks just about the time the loom 
changes; with the Midget feeler, he pointed out, it 
will run until the bare quill comes up before it 
changes. 

The next question was, “Why has no material ev- 
er been successfully substituted for a leather check 
strap?” Mr. Cobb of Cateechee said his overseer had 
tried a canvas substitute, but he could not report on 
it, and B. R. Burnham, superintendent, Mills Mill, 
Woodruff, 8. C., declared that, “we put on some cot- 
ton substitutes and ran them as long as we dared to 
run them and took them off; they wouldn’t check 
properly.” C. P. Dill here reported that his experi- 
ence showed an average life of two years on leather 
check straps. 

“How many stops per loom per hour, from all 
causes, may be expected on broadcloth, plain and 
fancy?” was next asked. L. P. Duncan, superinten- 
dent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., said that “you can 
count on ten stops a loom a day; ours will run from 
10 to 12, an average of 11 per day, consistently.” 


“Right and Left Hand Parallel Blocks.” 


Mr. Franks here read a question that had been 
submitted, asking if there is any such thing as a 
right-hand and left-hand parallel block. This cre- 
ated at the time some amusement, with no discus- 
sion. 

The next question wanted to know, “what are the 
best loom settings on a 3714-inch, 64 x 104, 4.37-yard 
filling sateen, to give the best filled piece of cloth; 
and which is best on the harness, four up and one 
down or four down and one up?” 

Mr. Little, of Blair mill, said he would run the 
harness four down and one up, while O. R. Johnson, 
of Duncan, expressed a preference for four up and 
one down. B. R. Burnham declared that, “we 
wouldn’t try to run a filling-face sateen four up and 
one down.” 


How to Weave Filling-Face Sateens. 


In connection with the loom settings, D. C. Jones 
reported some experiments. along this line, and said 
that, “the settings we finally concluded were the best 
were about like you would set to get a cover. You 
have to have a high whip roll and sand roll to get a 
good cover. But on this goods you might injure the 
running qualities by going too high, so you have to 
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strike a happy medium in there.’”’ He said he would 
run it four down and one up. 

“I think to get a feel on any cloth, to get the 
best results you do not always know just where you 
ought to set it,” said Mr. Franks, “and I think you 
should run the whip roll as high as practical, and 
the breast beam, too, but what gives you feel or cov- 
er on the cloth is the distance you push the filling 
through after it begins to close, and this determines 
the setting of the lay to the beat of the cloth. You 
cannot go to extremes either way. It.may be 1 inch, 
or 11% inch, or closer, or it may be further back. It 
depends on when the shed closes on the filling and 
how far it pushes it through the warp after it begins 
to close.” 

Mr. Thomas said he had found it a good idea not 
to set the whip roll too high, but to raise the stop 
motion girts and allow the bottom shed to be pulled 
down a little tight, and run the top shed a little 
slack. 


More About Parallel Blocks. 


When the afternoon session began, Mr. Franks 
brought up again the question of “right and left 
hand parallel blocks”, which had been suggested at 
the morning session by a man who later had left. The 


E. A. FRANKS, superintendent 
of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., who conducted the discus- 
sion at the Greenville meeting. 
Mr. Franks is chairman of the 
Association’s weaving division. 





chairman said he too smiled when it was submitted, 
but during lunch had been giving it thought, and 
that now he felt there might be something in it after 
all, pointing out that it is common knowledge that 
one side of the block always wears first. He urged 
that some of the members experiment with this in- 
stead of discarding the idea simply because they had 
never heard of it. 


Variation on Automatic Looms. 


The first question after lunch asked, ‘What is the 
greatest possible variation in width on plain work on 
E Model Draper looms?” 

W. W. Cobb reported that, “I have seen it as much 
as %-inch.” 

“The construction of the goods would have some- 
thing to do with it,” declared R. F. Bagwell, super- 
intendent, D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C. “Light- 
er goods have more of a tendency to pull in and 
spread more than heavier goods. We are at the pres- 
ent making a piece of goods which we have to guar- 
antee as to the width, count, breaking strength, elonga- 
tion, etc., and we have to run the light counts %-inch 
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wider.” He added that even without brushing in 
the cloth room, merely handling it will pull the width 
down as much as }-inch. 

E. P. Thomas of Abbeville, told of a recent ex- 
perience on a 48 x 48, 2.85-yard, 40-inch fabric, 
which he said they run 401% inches in the loom. He 
saidthey putaruleonthe take-up roll, and slackened 
the tension on the let-off, and then started back the 
other way, and tightened it, and the greatest varia- 
tion was 3/8-inch. He said with the slacker tension 
on the let-off it would come down 14-inch. 


Temperature and Steam Pressure in Slashing. 
“When running 30s on slashers, what should be 
the temperature of the cylinder, at 40 yards a min- 


ute, without drying the yarn too much? What is the’ 


greatest amount of moisture that can be left in the 
warp without causing mildew? What percentage of 
moisture gives the best running warp?” This was 
the subject of the next discussion. 

B. R. Burnham, advocated 235 degrees Fahr. on the 
big cylinder, this, he said, being recorded by a Pow- 
ers control between the cylinders, a little nearer the 
big cylinder. In answer to questions, he explained 
this was the surface temperature, and not the ex- 
haust. 

W. W. Cobb said he could not give the steam pres- 
sure he uses on account of the condition of his steam. 


Four pounds steam pressure on a 2,000-end warp 
of 30s yarn was the report of Mr. Mayfield, of Union- 
Buffalo Mills Co. 

“You can dry warps better in the afternoon than 
you can in the morning,” declared C. P. Dill. “It 
takes seven to eight pounds pressure for me when I 
start up and it is cold, and I can cut it down to 
around 2 pounds on broadcloth, 3,600 ends, in the af- 
ternoon and still dry it.” 

“We were trying to leave in seven to eight per 
cent moisture,” reported Mr. Burnham, and we found 
that we were really taking out some of the moisture 
that was in the raw yarn behind the slasher, and had 
to add to that.” He added that a chemist had told 
him that 99 out of every 100 moisture tests he con- 
ducted on yarn slashed showed a lower percentage of 
moisture in the slashed yarn than in the raw yarn. 

“We do fool ourselves so often in slashing,” said 
W. M. Langley, superintendent, Abbeville Cotton 
Mills, Abbeville, S. C., “and we think we are leaving 
in when we are really taking out moisture. Without 
controls on the slasher, you have a pretty hard time 
keeping in as much as you have in the yarn back of 
the slasher. We have tried to work out a system 
without controls by making continuous tests.” He 
said this is one point in which as weavers and finish- 
ers the men have been lax: in not getting absolute 
check on what is being done in the slasher room. 
Those who do this, he said, find they get improved 
warp stops, by maintaining the moisture. 

With reference to steam pressure, Mr. Langley 
pointed out that the condition of the slasher room 
has a great deal to do with the drying of the warp 
and that is why more pressure is required in the 
morning, when the room is cold, than in the after- 
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noon. However, he pointed out that the amount of 
steam pressure carried does in no way give an ac- 
curate picture of the heat on the surface of the 
cylinder or the drying power of that heat. 

M. C. Stone, superintendent, Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., reported running a slasher 26 yards a 
minute, 3,600 ends of 15s, with less than 44-pound 
of steam. He said that when he put a recording 
thermometer on it showed 220 degrees, and he cut 
this down to 208 degrees, and that for about eight 
hours a day the slasher runs without any steam re- 
cording on the gauge. He said he formerly ran 
with eight pounds pressure. 

“We very seldom have over two pounds, on 24s 
and 37s,” said Mr. Hemphill, “and in the afternoon 
the gauge frequently does not register.” 

After Mr. Stone had spoken, B. R. Burnham got 
up again and said he didn’t tell the whole story the 
first time, thinking some might not believe him. He 
said, “we do not show any pressure on the steam 
gauges (which have been calibrated) in drying 4,800 
ends of 40s, and 6,000 ends of 50s.” These are two- 
cylinder slashers, with pressure only on the big 
cylinder. . 

“If you are sizing light, you can dry better than 
when sizing heavy,” declared Chairman Franks. “I 
think everybody uses too much steam in drying 
warps. They are afraid something will happen and 
it will not be dry, but I think a warp ought not to 
be dried too much. Going off of the cylinder it 
should feel a little warm; if it does, it is about 
right. If it is cold, you are drying it too dry.” 


Uses Conditioning Oven. 


L. P. Duncan, of Inman, told of putting in a con- 
ditioning oven to determine the moisture content of 
his yarn. “To begin with,” he said, “we found we 
had five to six per cent in it, a little less than the 
yarn going in, and then we put in temperature con- 
trols and began to increase the speed and reduce 
the temperature, and got up as high as ten per cent 
and had a little mildew, and we did not think 
the looms ran as good with nine to ten per 
cent as with seven or eight per cent. We make 
regular temperature’ percentage regain tests 
from each slasher and these records are kept. In 
addition to that we make a report on each slasher 
set showing the total amount added, by weighing 
the yarn before it goes in, and the net yarn after- 
ward, and keep that percentage of gain. We try to 
keep it within a reasonable range, and when we do 
it will run more uniform.” He expressed the opin- 
ion that no one is absolutely certain of what he is 
doing until the yarn is tested in a conditioning oven. 


Causes of Filling Breaks. 

“What causes filling to break in the loom when 
the shuttle is good, and the bobbin not too large, 
and leave a mis-pick part of the way across the 
cloth, running on and not changing?”, was the next 
question. W. W. Cobb expressed the opinion that 


(Continued on page 1426, where the consolidated re- 
port of the rayon discussion appears.) 
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Cotton Dollars 


SAVING $250 TO $1000 ON EVERY 100 BALES 


WOULD THIS HELP YOUR MILL? 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA irrigated cottons will 
help your profits if you give them a fair chance. 
Let us study your requirements. 





Write to any of our selling offices or to our 


Carolina Representatives, MATHEWES, CREWS & LUCAS, Inc. 


E. A. SHAW & CO., INC. 






‘athe 






SELLING OFFICES 
Head Office 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 

Providence, R. I. 

















SHIPPING OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Chas. Provost, Mgr. 


TEMPE, ARIZ. 
S. J. Carter, Mgr. 
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CURRENT IOPICS 





Some Merchandising Problems 


OMEONE RECENTLY POINTED OUT that a business 
Saw be systematic and yet not progressive. In 

other words, system alone is not a qualification 
for success. Moreover, an unchanging system may be 
a liability and a way of disaster if it does not change. 
The spirit of change is an outstanding necessity of the 
textile industries and it is encouraging that we find 
signs of growing disposition to supplement system 
with scientific investigation and analysis in this 
branch of business; also a more general inclination to 
abide by scientific findings. 

For some time the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation has been issuing periodically a “Trend of 
Underwear Sales,” dealing with what has been done 
over a stated period in silk, rayon and cotton under- 
wear. The Wool Institute recently has disseminated 
reports based upon scientific analyses of sales in va- 
rious classes of goods and the month has brought tid- 
ings that work of a constructive nature has been ac- 
complished by the Cotton-Textile Institute in the same 
direction. ; 

This has been a “cotton year” to some extent, but 
statistics of cloth conditions earlier in the summer 
were interpreted by the Cotton-Textile Institute as 
showing a tendency of production to outrun demand. 
The study of statistics over a given completed period 
are indicative of both the trend and volume of sales 
and a warning of the future. Thus mills found a 
warning that various lines of cotton goods were being 
produced too fast and vacation weeks were planned or 
other curtailment in August and September. 


A Stabilizing Not only is such work con- 
Factor for Prices. ducive to a better regulation 
of supply to the demand, but 
it is a stabilizing factor in prices. The Whiteside plan 
in the wool industry, whereby the mills furnish the 
statistics upon which analysis can be made for the 
benefit of the whole group, is considered by students 
as a strong potential force for restoring the sound ba- 
sis for which textiles generally have long struggled 
but which individual effort was not capable of ac- 
complishing. Here is cooperation which should be ef- 
fectual beyond what might be acomplished by a few 
large consolidations and the many independents. which 
would remain. 

Whether by means of the influence of such new 
trend, or some other factor, the maintenance of prices 
while sales were dropping the latter part of August 
was held to be the notable market feature for cotton 
goods. And it was reported that mills were well con- 
vinced of the wisdom of avoiding surplus production. 
A stable market is considered better for producers, r2- 
tailers and other buyers and another feature of the 


recent period was that purchasers seemed to find the 
condition of firmness in the face of lessening sales a 


favorable sign. 


Buyers naturally want to 
operate at the most favorable 
rates obtainable. On the oth- 
er hand purchasers in all lines will buy with more 
confidence when they feel assured that the basis of 
price is stable, so that when a market begins to ease 
in time of a seasonal lull, they are uncertain. If the 
mills can be brought once to the experiment of hold- 
ing fast to prices that mean a fair profit, and they find 
it a workable plan, they should accept as a change in 
their system and not as a matter of academic discus- 
sion. An interesting current comment is that the mills 
on a curtailed schedule have been selling on a basis 
affording an average narrow profit, but a level which 
would make a fairly adequate return under full-time 
operazions. — 


Buyers Want 
Stable Prices. 


Something in Common In some respects textiles 
with the Steel Industry. are closely akin to the steel in- 
dustry, which incidentally has 
long been a barometer of general business. These 
groups are of the time-honored basic industries which 
have undergone the stress of wars and social changes. 
The steel industry went through the strain of the 
World War aftermath and like cotton or other textiles 
had hardly recovered up to this year. Neither had it 
suffered the effects of radical change due to new 
styles and the competition of new industries for the 
consumer’s dollar. 

But it has adjusted itself and this year, the first 
for a long time, iron and steel manufacture is said to 
be obtaining what could be considered a normal re- 
turn on its investment. How far steel is a barometer 
for cotton goods may be a question, but there is basis 
for hope that the general expansion in American busi- 
ness which its prosperity reflects should rebound to 
the advantage of cloth producers. The output of steel 
mills has been of record proportions during 1929 to 
date and the unduly expanded facilities of the infla- 
tion have been fairly taxed. 

Piracy of designs in textiles is so generally a con- 
cern that cotton factors will watch with intérest a cur- 
rent development in the silk branch. The Silk Associ- 
ation has distributed a bulletin quoting William Menke, 
of Menke, Kaufman & Co., Inc., as saying that “rep- 
resentatives of importers of foreign prints as well as 
of domestic prints in the newly organized Design Piracy 
Group is one of its features that promises a successful 
organization against the design pirate.” Mr. Menke 
predicts a season next year without a single instance of 
flagrant copying. He anticipates the cooperation of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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SYNCHRONIZED CONTROL 
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DEFINITELY LOWERS OPERATING COSTS 


NE of the greatest cost-reducing developments of the century is offered by the 

Saco-Lowell Shops Opening and Cleaning Systems. With all machines, from 
bale breaker to finisher picker, under synchronized and automatic control, high 
production of better quality is assured. At the same time automatic conveyors and 
distributors materially reduce labor costs. Overhead costs are reduced in many 
directions. 


The new Saco-Lowell developments are sweeping the industry. They are being 
watched by all forward-looking mill operators. 


Get the news first in our monthly “Bulletin.” 
If you don’t receive it regularly, send us 
your name and address for our mailing list. 





1s) 
147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Cotton Style Emphasized at Conference 
EW COTTONS for the Spring and Summer seasons 
N of 1930 were displayed recently in New York at 
the Second Annual Trade Conference, under the aus- 
pices of the Cotton Textile Institute and the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manufacturers. Five 
major types of apparel—sports, general wear, street 
dresses, afternoon dresses and Pajamas—were Gis- 
played, and all were made of cotton fabric that would 
enable the dresses to sell at retail for not more than 
$7.50 apiece. The entire collection reflected the new 
trend—fullness and greater use for fabrics, higher 
waist lines and noticeable advances in intricate design 
and cutting. 

Walker D. Hines, president of the Institute, em- 
phasized the importance of the conference and review- 
ed what the Institute has done to advance the popular- 
ity of styled goods. He declared that, ““We may anti- 
cipate an even greater demand for styled cottons in 
1930 and particularly for those garments and fabrics 
that interest this branch of the cutting up trade. The 
styling and designing of fabrics and garments have 
been important influences in furthering the popularity 
of cottons during the current year. If we are to inten- 
sify the vogue, the continued application of the best 
creative effort on the part of the mills, cutters, and all 
other branches of the trade is needed. The institute is 
anxious to be serviceable as possible in this work and 
will always be receptive to such constructive measures 
as a joint conference of this kind.” 

Miss Susan Bates of the New Uses Section of the 
Institute, described the influence of cotton in styles. 
She said, “Cotton belongs to the sports mode. Its tex- 
ture is becoming to sun-tanned skin. Then, of course, 
cotton will tub and withstand the sun. The sports 
wear fashions for 1930 can, in practically all cases, be 
interpreted in cotton.” 


What ie Southern Milis@xepoing | 


T has been announced that work on the third addition to 

the Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., is moving aloag 
at a rapid pace. This company has had rapid expansicn. 

Announcement has been made to the effect that the Coch- 
ran (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co., a branch of the Fitzgeraid (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, has been purchased by J. H. Mayes. Mr. 
Mayes was superintendent of the latter mills for 20 years. 
He is to resign his connection as general manager of the 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, but will retain his office as vice- 
president of the Fitzgerald company and member of its 
board of directors. Mr. Mayes will operate his mills as an 
independent company. 

The Valway Rug Mills, LaGrange, Ga., manufacturers 
of a line of bath mats, towels and face cloths, have ap- 
pointed Cannon Mills, Inc., as selling agents. 

According to recent announcement, the capacity of the 
Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga., due to recent 
installation of 18,000 spindles, is now 50,000 spindles. A!1 
of these are now in operation. Eighty new houses have also 
been added to the village, bringing the total number up to 
300. 
It has been reported that the recently announced con- 
struction by the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
will involve expenditure of approximately $1,000,000. The 
plant is building a new weave shed and spinning room, and 
installing additional machinery. . 

J. W. Tolar, treasurer of the Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, 
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The old, old saying, ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” is just as true today as ever, so the 
Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., decided to mix 
play with work by means of a mill baseball team, and, 
if the same amount of glee prevailed among the 
supporters of the team as is exemplified by the ex- 
pression on the faces of the members of the team in 
the picture above, no doubt the form of recreation 
employed can be considered successful. In all prob- 
ability the spectators derived just as much pleasure as 
the players themselves, and the record of the team 
for the season, 24 games won, 4 lost and | tied, indi- 
cates splendid talent. A very enjoyable banquet in 
honor of the team, held at Kingsport, put the finishing 
touches. on what was considered by all a perfect sea- 
son. 


POU CO ld 


Fayetteville, N. C., has bid in the Roseboro Cotton Mills and 
announces that the plant will be started up in September, 
according to present plans. The present plant has 5,000 
spindles on coarse yarn. 

The Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., have recently in- 
stalled the Breton Minerol Process for oil spraying their 
raw stock. This equipment is furnished by the Borne 
Serymser Company, New York City. 

The recently announced merger of Scotland Cotton Mills, 
Waverly Cotton Mill Co., Dickson Cotton Mill and Prince 
Cotton Mill Co., all of Laurinburg, N. C., has been ap- 
proved by board of directors. The date set for stockholders 
to vote was Sept. 12th. The plan will include the consoli- 
dation .of all these mills under the name of Waverly Mills, 
all miils to be under the management of James Long, of 
Roxboro, N. C. Improvements and expansion program are 
being planned. 

The Gordon Mfg. Co., North Wilkesboro, N. C., has in- : 
stalled high pressure oil spraying system, which was fur- 
nished by Borne Scrymser Company. 

The Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills have equipped their open- 
ing room with Breton Minerol process for oil spraying, fur- 
nished by Borne Scrymser Company. 

Excavation work has been started for the erection of a 
$50,000 addition to the plant of the Highland Cotton Mill, 
High Point, N. C. The structure will be one-story, with 
basement, 102x172 ft., brick with concrete foundation. J. 
H. Adams is president of the company. 

he Southern Silk Mills, Greensboro, N. C., recently pur- 
chased a 10-acre tract of land in Kernersville, N. C., and 
will erect a $150,000 weaving plant on it. The contract for 
the building will be let in the near future. The concern 
is also contemplating the erection of a throwing plant in 

‘or near the same vicinity. 

The Burlington Garment Mills, Burlington, N. C., were 
recently incorporated by C. T. Holt and H. Graves Holt, 
the capital stock being $100,000. 

A recent addition to the Chathem Mills, Inc., Pittsboro, 
N. C., has enlarged the plant to almost double the original 
size. 

The Ideal Mercerizing Company, Burlington, N. C., was 
recently incorporated by C. B. Phillips, of Burlington, and 
T. A. Nelville, of Philadelphia and Burlington. Mr. Phillips 
is manager of the Phillips-Andrews Company, a new mer 
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Water-Pocketed Steam Lines 

Moist Heating Surfaces 
Inefficient Drainage 
Low Production ,; 


B ieger fuel Bills, 


/ | 
The Morehead Back-to-Boiler System will perform 


all of these valuable services for vou... quickly and 
effectively. . 


We stand ready, with 36 years of varied experience, in 
thousands of plants everywhere, to help solve your steam 
drainage and boiler feeding problems. 


At your convenience, a Morehead engineer will be glad 
to consult with you regarding your problems ... and to 
explain the Morehead service in detail ... If you prefer, 

\ we will send complete information by mail. rs 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. J 
DEPARTMENT C DETROIT, MICHIGAN a 
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#. Detroit, Michigan 
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Plans for Greenville Show in October 1930 
LTHOUGH the Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion is a year off, nearly all of the floor space 

has been applied for, it is announced; and 150 exhib- 
itors are enrolled. The Exposition will be held in 
October, 1930, in the Textile Hall at Greenville, S. C. 
W. G. Sirrine, president, recently stated that this 
will be the best organized and equipped exhibition 
ever held in Textile Hall. Every part of Textile Hall 
will be used, including the space adjoining the boiler 
room. As usual, the Annex and main building will 
be connected by temporary passageways. Balcony 
space will be more advantageous than in previous 
shows due to recent alterations. There is now a con- 
tinuous aisle around the balcony affording room for 


several booths over the stage. 
All of the leading loom manufacturers will make 


displays, it is announced, and while spinning ma- 
chinery will not be shown, practically everything else 
about a cotton mill will be seen. 
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cerizing company organized in Burlington some months ago. 

A reorganization of the Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., may take place in the near future, it was recently an- 
nounced by A. W. Jepson, manager of the mill. If reor- 
ganization takes place according to present plans the plant 
will produce Jacquard novelties. It has also been stated 
that the mill will, after reorganization, sell direct. 

According to an announcement by L. B. Williamson, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C., a $50,000 addition will be made to that concern 
immediately. The new unit is to be three stories high, 56x75 
ft., and is to house rayon machinery. Approximately 100 
new silk looms will be installed in the addition. 

Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, has an- 
nounced that the new addition, consisting of 250 looms, will 
be used to consume part of the output of yarns made in 
the Cramerton Mills. ( 

At a recent meeting of the Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 
N. C., the following officers were elected: Frank W. Van 
Ness, president and treasurer; Frank G. Shinn, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. E. Bates, secretary. 

A number of new Woonsocket roving frames are being 
installed at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 5, Pineville, N. 


C. 





Recent reports state that a large addition to the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., is being planned. 

In the near future the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 
C., will generate its own power for use in its local plant. 
This will be the result of a steam turbine power unit which 
was recently purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and will be installed in the Bleachery’s power plant. It 
will be ready for operation about February, 1930. The cost 
will be approximately $100,000. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., of Boston, engineers for United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc., also of Boston, have an- 
nounced complete construction program for this company at 
Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., and 
Seminole Mills at Clearwater, S. C. ‘The work is to in- 
clude print works and finishing plant at Clearwater, with 
capacity of 1,500,000 yards weekly, also main building, ware- 
house and filter plant; a 1500 horsepower boiler and the ad- 
dition of 6,000 spindles is to take place at the Seminole 
Mills, while an addition of 9,000 spindles and the changing 
of the type production will represent the work at the Lang- 
ley Mills. An extension is also being made to the Aiken 
Mills. 

The Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is changing from mechan- 
ical to electrical power at Mill No. 2. 

Officials of the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., 
state that the Gallivan Building Co., Greenville, S. C., will 
build the four-story addition to their plant. The approxi- 
mate cost will be $50,000. The addition is to be for the 
purpose of relieving present congestion, as no additional ma- 
chinery will be added. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills recently announced 
that all of the old homes, along with those recently con- 
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structed, would be painted in the near future. An order for 
4,000 gallons of paint has been placed with the Anderson 
Paint Co. 

The Springstein Mill, Chester, S. C., manufacturers of 
gingham, according to an announcement posted at the mill, 
has closed down indefinitely. This plant formerly operated 
14,560 spindles and 610 looms. One rumor states that the 
cause of the shut down is due to the fact that a change of 
the mill machinery is to take place, while another indicates 
that the mill may be sold to other interests. 

It was recently announced that the Gluck Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., will build an addition to the plant to increase the 
card room facilities. The addition will be 40x12Q ft., one- 
story, of brick and concrete construction. Excavations for 
the addition are being carried on by the forces of the mill! 
company. The Townsend Lumber Co. has the contract for 
erecting the addition. 

Contract for the electrification of the plant and streets 
of the Fairforest Finishing Co.’s new bleachery, which is 
being erected near Spartanburg, S. C., has been let to Hunt- 
ington & Guerry Co., electrical engineers. The switchboard 
contract was let to the General Electric Co. 

The Kosciusko (Miss.) Cotton Mills have added ma- 
chinery to double the capacity of their plant and also added 
a modern garment factory. 

The contract for heating and sprinkling system on plants 
being erected at Gulfport, Miss., for the Walcott-Campbell 
Spinning Co. has been let to Hamilton Bros. & Co., Gulf- 
port. Electric wiring contract has also been let to the 
Gatse Electric Co. 

Seidman Braid and Fabric Co., of New York City, will 
be moved to Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 15, and established in 
the building formerly occupied by the West Huntsville Cot- 
ton Mill. Machinery is being shipped to be installed at 
once. William Seidman, treaurer and general manager, will 
have charge of all installation of machinery and equipping 
plant for operation. 

The Cowikee Mills, Inc., Eufaula, Ala., recently purchased 
13,500 spindles and 56 spinning frames to add to their pres- 
ent equipment, thus doubling the capacity of their plant. 

The Gadsden, Ala., Chamber of Commerce is negotiating 
for the location of a large silk mill in that city, according 
to recent announcements. No details have been given out, 
but it has been reported that a large eastern concern will 
have engineers in the city in the near future to go over 
Jabor and power situation. It is stated that the company 
will build a mill with floor space of 30,000 square feet. 

The new plant of the Montevallo (Ala.) Cotton Mills, to 
be built by Strowd-Holcombe of Birmingham, Ala., will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles and 160 looms for the produc- 
tion of osnaburgs and sheetings, according to present pans. 

It was recently reported that the DuPont Rayon Co., Old 
Hickory, Tenn., has appropriated $250,000 for general im- 
provements to the mill village. 

The organization of the Southern Silk Co., Spring City, 
Tenn., with capital stock of $50,000, has been announced. 
The company is building a new plant. G. B. Gibson is pres- 
ident and V. Z. Cline, secretary. 

The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has work well under way upon a new machine shop in that 
city. T. H. McKinney, vice-president and general manager, 
announced that the company is spending about $50,000 on 
the new shop, including building and equipment. It is the 
plan of the big spinning and mercerizing concern to do re- 
pairing and parts work for all three of its plants at the new 
consolidated shop. 

The Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., which moved 
into their new building in February, 1929, have increased 
their number of looms to 200 and are now operating full 
time. 

The contract for the building of the Angle Silk Mill, Inc., 
plant at Rocky Mount, Va., has been awarded to C. W. Han- 
cock & Sons, Lynchburg, Va. The plant will manufacture 
fabrics of rayon. 

It has been reported that the Long Fibre Textile Corp., 
Vinton, Va., has begun production in its new plant in that. 


city. 
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Hv’B TANDEM 30 CYLINDER 
OPENING AND CLEANING UNIT 


UR new 30-in. Buckley Cylinder 
Opening and Cleaning unit can 
be supplied in Single, Double, 
or Triple Units, suitable for 
connection to Hopper Bale Openers, 
Crighton Openers or Independent Feed- 

ers. All Cylinder Sections are of the 

Buckley type, with extended ¢rid bar 


surface and large dirt-receiving chamber. | 


The Cylinders are built up ona central 
shaft, with boiler plate steel discs. Steel 
blades are riveted to the periphery of the 
discs, and bent at varying angles so that 
the cotton across the whole width of the 
machine comes under the action of the 
Cylinder. 

Grid bars are of the narrow type; 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








adjustable to the class of cotton being 
run. The spacing and arrangement of 
these bars provides the most effective 
cleaning area of any known cotton- 
cleaning agency. The Cage Sections are 
of the Lattice Delivery type, with sin- 
gle Cage and Lattice Apron, ensuring an 
even distribution of cotton the full 
width of the machine. 


All Fans are of the multi-vane type, 
with steel blades, and mounted on Heavy 


S. K. F. Ball Bearings. | 
a 


Safety Beater Locking Devices, Ad- 
justable Air Shutters, and Stands for 
motor or countershaft drive are part of 
the regular equipment. 





Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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Plans for Greenville Show in October 1930 
LTHOUGH the Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion is a year off, nearly all of the floor space 

has been applied for, it is announced; and 150 exhib- 
itere are enrolled. The Exposition will be held in 
October, 1930, in the Textile Hall at Greenville, 5. C. 
W. G. Sirrine, president, recently stated that this 
will be the best organized and equipped exhibition 
ever held in Textile Hall. Every part of Textile Hall 
will be used, including the space adjoining the boiler 
room, As usual, the Annex and main building will 
be connected by temporary passageways. Balcony 
space will be more advantageous than in previous 
> ene due to recent alterations. There is now a con- 
tinuous aisle around the balcony affording room for 


several booths over the stage. 

All of the leading loom manufacturers will make 
displays, it is announced, and while spinning ma- 
chinery will not be shown, practically everything else 
about a cotton mill will be seen. 


a RE LT A TTT LE A TTR LE 
cerizing company organized in Burlington some months ago. 

A reorganization of the Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
©., may take place in the near future, it was recently an- 
nounced by A. W. Jepson, manager of the mill. If reor- 
ganization takes place according to present plans the plant 
will produce Jacquard novelties, It has also been stated 
that the mill will, after reorganization, sell direct. 

According to an announcement by L. B. Williamson, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. ©., a $50,000 addition will be made to that concern 
immediately. The new unit is to be three stories high, 56x75 
ft., and is to house rayon machinery. Approximately 100 
new silk looms will be installed in the addition. 

Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, has an- 
nounced that the new addition, consisting of 250 looms, will 
be used to consume part of the output of yarns made in 
the Cramerton Mills, 

At a recent meeting of the Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 
N. C., the following officers were elected: Frank W. Van 
Ness, president and treasurer; Frank G. Shinn, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. E. Bates, secretary. 

A number of new Woonsocket roving frames are being 
installed at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No, 5, Pineville, N. 
C. 

Recent reports state that a large addition to the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., is being planned. 

In the near future the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 
©., will generate its own power for use in its local plant. 
This will be the result of a steam turbine power unit which 
was recently purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and will be installed in the Bleachery’s power plant. It 
will be ready for operation about February, 1930. The cost 
will be approximately $100,000. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., of Boston, engineers for United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc., also of Boston, have an- 
‘nounced complete construction program for this company at 
Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., Aiken Mills, Bath, 8S. C., and 
Seminole Mills at Clearwater, S. C. The work is to in- 
clude print works and finishing plant at Clearwater, with 
capacity of 1,500,000 yards weekly, also main building, ware- 
house and filter plant; a 1500 horsepower boiler and the ad- 
dition of 6,000 spindles is to take place at the Seminole. 
Mills, while an addition of 9,000 spindles and the changing 
of the type production will represent the work at the Lang- 
ley Mills. An extension is also being made to the Aiken 
Mills. 

The Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is changing from mechan- 
ical to electrical power at Mill No. 2. 

Officials of the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., 
state that the Gallivan Building Co., Greenville, S. C., will 
build the four-story addition to their plant. The approxi- 
mate cost will be $50,000. The addition is to be for the 
purpose of relieving present congestion, as no additional ma- 
chinery will be added. 

The Anderson (8. C.) Cotton Mills recently announced 
that all of the old homes, along with those recently con- 
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structed, would be painted in the near future. An order for 
4,000 gallons of paint has been placed with the Anderson 
Paint Co, 

The Springstein Mill, Chester, 8. C., manufacturers of 
gingham, according to an announcement posted at the mill, 
has closed down indefinitely, This plant formerly operated 
14,560 epindies and 610 looms, One rumor states that the 
cause of the shut down is due to the fact that a change of 
the mill machinery is to take place, while another indicates 
that the mill may be sold to other interests. 

It was recently announced that the Gluck Mills, Ander- 
son, 8S, ©,, will build an addition to the plant to increase the 
card room facilities, The addition will be 40x120 ft., one 
story, of brick and concrete construction, Excavations for 
the addition are being carried on by the forces of the mil! 
company. The Townsend Lumber Co, has the contract for 
erecting the addition, 

Contract for the electrification of the plant and streets 
of the Fairforest Finishing Co.'s new bleachery, which is 
being erected near Spartanburg, 8S. C., has been let to Hunt 
ington & Guerry Co., electrical engineers, The switchboard 
contract was let to the General Electric Co. 

The Kosciusko (Miss.) Cotton Mills have added ma- 
chinery to double the capacity of their plant and also added 
a modern garment factory. 

The contract for heating and sprinkling system on plants 
being erected at Gulfport, Miss., for the Walcott-Campbell 
Spinning Co. has been let to Hamilton Bros. & Co., Gulf- 
port. .Electric wiring contract has also been let to the 
Gatse Electric Co. 

Seidman Braid and Fabric Co., of New York City, will 
be moved to Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 15, and established in 
the building formerly occupied by the West Huntsville Cot- 
ton Mill. Machinery is being shipped to be installed at 
once. William Seidman, treaurer and general manager, will 
have charge of all installation of machinery and equipping 
plant for operation. 

The Cowikee Mills, Inc., Bufaula, Ala., recently purchased 
13,500 spindles and 56 spinning frames to add to their pres- 
ent equipment, thus doubling the capacity of their plant. 

The Gadsden, Ala., Chamber of Commerce is negotiating 
for the location of a large silk mill in that city, according 
to recent announcements. No details have been given out, 
but it has been reported that a large eastern concern will 
have engineers in the city in the near future to go over 
labor and power situation. It is stated that the company 
will build a mill with floor space of 30,000 square feet. 

The new plant of the Montevallo (Ala.) Cotton Mills, to 
be built by Strowd-Holcombe of Birmingham, Ala., will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles and 160 looms for the produc- 
tion of osnaburgs and sheetings, according to present pans. 

It was recently reported that the DuPont Rayon Co., Old 
Hickory, Tenn., has appropriated $250,000 for general im- 
provements to the mill village. 

The organization of the Southern Silk Co., Spring City, 
Tenn., with capital stock of $50,000, has been announced. 
The company is building a new plant. G. B. Gibson is pres- 
ident and V. Z. Cline, secretary. 

The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has work well under way upon a new machine shop in that 
city. T. H. McKinney, vice-president and general manager, 
announced that the company is spending about $50,000 on 
the new shpp, including building and equipment. It is the 
plan of the big spinning and mercerizing concern to do re- 
pairing and parts work for all three of its plants at the new 
consolidated shop. 

The Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., which moved 
into their new building in February, 1929, have increased 
their number of looms to 200 and are now operating full 
time. 

The contract for the building of the Angle Silk Mill, Inc., 
plant at Rocky Mount, Va., has been awarded to C. W. Han- 
cock & Sons, Lynchburg, Va. The plant will manufacture 
fabrics of rayon. 

It has been reported that the Long Fibre Textile Corp., 
Vinton, Va., has begun production in its new plant in that 


city. 
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UR new 30-in. Buckley Cylinder 
Opening and Cleaning unit can 
be supplied in Single, Double, 
or Triple Units, suitable for 
connection to Hopper Bale Openers, 
Crighton Openers or Independent Feed- 

ers. All Cylinder Sections are of the 

Buckley type, with extended grid bar 

surface and large dirt-receiving chamber.’ 


The Cylinders are built up ona central 
shaft, with boiler plate steel discs. Steel 
blades are riveted to the periphery of the 
discs, and bent at varying angles so that 
the cotton across the whole width of the’ 
machine comes under the action of the 
Cylinder. 


Grid bars are of the narrow type;' 





adjustable to the class of cotton being 
run. The spacing and arrangement of 
these bars provides the most effective 
cleaning area of any known cotton- 
cleaning agency. The Cage Sections are 
of the Lattice Delivery type, with sin- 
gle Cage and Lattice Apron, ensuring an 
even distribution of cotton the full 
width of the machine. 


All Fans are of the multi-vane type, 
with steel blades, and mounted on Heavy 
S. K. F. Ball Bearings. 


Safety Beater Locking Devices, Ad- 
justable Air Shutters, and Stands for 
motor or countershaft drive are part of 
the regular equipment. 
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[ CottonComment by. & B, Beer | 


New Orleans, September 16th, 1929. 

| pear yr the growing cotton crop improves materially 

and turns out to be much larger than indicated, as of 
September Ist, it is possible, if not probable that h‘gher 
prices are likely to be witnessed ultimately. The acreage 
planted to cotton in the United States this year was officially 
estimated at 48,457,000 acres versus 46,946,000 planted last 
year. Subsequently the probable acreage to be harvested, 
after allowing for abandonment, was officially placed at 
46,594,000 acres against 45,341,000 harvested last season. 
The average condition of the growing crop, as of September 
1st, was, according to the government, 55.4 versus 60.3 last 
year and the ten year average of 56.1. 

On the basis of the acreage allowed for harvest, ana 
condition, as of September ist, Washington’s recent fore- 
cast was for a yield of lint cotton of 14,825,000 bales, com- 
paring with 15,543,000 indicated as of August 1st this year 
and 14,478,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight produced 
last year. 

While the present indicated yield is somewhat larger 
than last year’s production, it must be remembered that 
the world’s consumption of American lint cotton last season 
was larger than the actual production. Last season’s world’s 
consumption of American lint was 15,256,000 bales, whereas 
production was 14,296,000 bales, counting round as half 
bales. e 

The larger consumption than production was made pos- 
sible by heavy inroads having becn msde into the world’s 
carry-over from season before last. 

On July 3lst, 1927, the world’s carry-over of American 
lint cotton, was 7,191,000 bales, but owing to inadequate 
crops in 1927 and 1928 compared to consumption of Ameri- 
ean, the world’s carry-over of American lint at te close of 
last season was reduced to the dangerously low level of 
4,395,000 bales. The trade, therefore, has to rely almost 
entirely upon this year’s crop to provide for this season’s 
world requirements of American raw cotton. If this year’s 
crop does not figure larger than now indicated, and if the 
world consumes as much of American lint this season as 
it did last season, which was 15,256,000 bales of lint, there 
would probably be a further reduction of about 431,000 bales 
in the surplus to be carried over at the close of next July, 
in which case the world’s carry-over of American lint would 
be reduced to about 3,964,000 bales, which would compare 
with 4,395,000 at the close of July, 1929, 5,252,000 at the 
close of July, 1928, and 7,191,000 at the close of July, 1927. 

As to the state of trade the world over, conditions are 
reported to be favorable in the United States, in Japan and 
in much of Southern Europe, but in Central Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany, conditions have been unfavorable. Trade 
conditions have been unfavorable in England also, but so 
far as Lancashire is concerned, the outlook is hopeful. On 
the whole, the general trade situation at home ana abroad 








The two plants started in the South as 

the Saratoga Victory Mills of the Ameri- 

can Mfg. Co. Left, plant at Albertville; 

right, plant at Guntersville. Both in 
Alabama. 
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is considered sufficiently satisfactory as to warrant the be- 
lief that consumption of American cotton by the world this 
season will likely be as large as it was last season. 

At any rate exports from the United States this season, 
including Canada, will probably be larger than last season’s 
8,279,727 bales including linters, since foreign consumption 
of American cotton last season, linters included, was, ac- 
cording to Secretary Hester, 8,656,000 bales, and because of 
foreign stocks of American cotton at the close of last sea- 
son having been smaller than at the close of season before 
last—2,383,000 bales against 2,765,000, linters included, as 
noted by the following comparatives: 


WORLD’S CARRY-OVER OF AMERICAN COTTON—LINTERS 
INCLUDED. 


July 3ist— Bales— This year Last year 
Se: Sis MD Soa os onws weeks ees 6 770,000 735,000 
European port stocks and afloat ......... 1,008,000 1,393,000 
Japanese port and mill stocks and afloat... 444,000 463,000 
Other foreign mill stocks elsewhere ...... 161,000 174,000 
Total foreign stocks, American .......... 2,383,000 2,765,000 
Stocks all told in United States ......... 2,296,000 2,707,000 
World’s carry-over, American ........... 4,679,000 5,472,000 


Not only were foreign stocks of American smaller than 
last year at the opening of this season, but the carry-over 
of American in the United States at the opening of this sea- 
son was considerably less than on corresponding date last 
season. 

For the.first month of this season, domestic consump- 
tion of raw cotton was 558,113 bales of lint against 526,340 
Dales for August of last season. 

A feature of the domestic cotton textile trade is the large 
quantity of raw cotton consumed by the great automobile 
industry. About 700,000 bales were consumed in 1928 by 
the manufacture of rubber tires, showing a high increase 
over 1921 when approximately 250,000 bales were consumed, 
according to the Rubber Manufacturers Association, repre 
senting about 75 per cent of the industry. 

Yor the first seven months of this year, 1929, according 
to the tabulation of the Automobile Daily News, the auto- 
mobile production was 3,929,545 versus 2,718,595 for corre- 
sponding period last year. It is likely, therefore, that the 
automobile industry in the United States will use more raw 
cotton this year than it did last year. Meanwhile the auto- 
mobile industry has been expanding in Europe. 

The Foreign Crop Situation. 

As to foreign cotton crops this year, the data at hand 
indicate the probability of a larger yield than last year, es- 
pecially in Russia where, however, production is mainly for 
home consumption. Last season Russia imported of Ameri: 
can raw cotton 337,000 bales, season before last 412,000 
bales, and will likely take its quota of American this season, 

Whenever there is a shortage in the American crop com- 
pared to consumption, the American markets usually domi- 
nated, so far as the price of the American product is con- 
cerned, although, as was the case last season, the cheaper 
of the foreign cottons often competes to some extent with 
that of American. The United States imports only a small 


Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., were 
the-architects and engineers in connection 
with these two projects. 
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The test of 










Lubrication Service 


The reduction in power con- 
sumed for driving spindles is 
the real test. The product that 
increases your ~ useful horse 
power—that adds to your _pro- 
duction—is worthy of your 
confidence. That is the only 
basis upon which Texaco 
Lubricants for the textile in- 
dustry are sold. 


The Texas Company's lubzi- 
cation engineers have given 
years to the first-hand study 
of textile mill lubrication. They 
are always in constant touch 
with new developments and 
make it a point to study every 
new lubrication requirement. 
In this work they have at all 
times the closest cooperation 


of the refinery experts in the 
production of the most effect- 
ive lubricant for any given 
purpose or condition. 


Asa result, The Texas 
Company's line of textile lubri- 
cants is notable. Each is a 
specialized lubricant for a defi- 
nite special part or condition. 


And the result again — to 
textile mill operators who avail 
themselves of Texaco Lubri- 
cants and Texaco Lubrication 
Service—is the reduction in pow- 
er consumed for driving spin- 
dles. Write The Texas Com- 
pany. Find out what Texaco 
Lubrication Service can do for 
you. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 





THERE IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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This Simple Formula 


Quality 
Raw Materials 


Gulphonated Castor Oils 

Colloidal Neatsfoot Oil 

Colloidal Tallow 

Colloidal Olive Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil 

Napthole T for silk de- 
gumming. 


_|_ Scientific —_ Superior 
| Processing Results 


Insures the high standard of our prod- 
ucts. Uniformity is the next important 
factor which helps our products to be 
popular in the dyeing and finishing 
rooms, AND, last but not least, prompt 
service. 


Our technical field men will always 
gladly, talk over your special prob- 
lems, and our research laboratory is 
at your command at any time. 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


15 East 26th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston 2 23=3€{2 i -— Philadelphia _ Chicago _ Atlanta, Ga. 
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percentage of foreign growths. Last season America im- 
ported 457,804 bales of foreign cotton, of which Egypt was 
credited with 296,286 bales. 

Recent returns are to the effect that the cotton area 
sown in India up to August 1st this year was estimated at 
15,885,000 acres or about four per cent larger than the area 
planted up to the same date last year. The revised esti- 
mate of total planted to cotton in India last year was 26,- 
484,000 acres. j 

In Russia a total of 3,142,000 acres of cotton was sown 
in the Soviet Union this year, an increase of 18.4 per: cent 
over last year. The All-Russian Textile Syndicate expects 
the Russian crop to be 1,325,000 bales against 1,078,000 last 
year. 

The preliminary estimate of the area planted to cotton 
in Egypt this year is 1,912,000 acres, an increase of six 
per cent over the final estimate of 1,805,000 acres for last 
year. 

By reason of the indicated American crop—14,825,000 
bales of lint—and because of last season’s world’s consump- 
tion of American having been 15,256,000 bales of lint, and 
the world’s carry-over of American lint this year only 4,395,- 
000 bales, against 5,252,000 last year, we are disposed to 
entertain a favorable opinion of the cotton market, especial- 
ly as to buying on moderate recessions, the possibility of 
large foreign crops notwithstanding. 

Last season, when the supply of American lint cotton 
was about 510,000 bales larger than indicated for this sea- 
son, the low price of middling cotton in New Orleans—16.91, 
was recorded September 15th, and by March 8th of the fol- 
lowing year it had advanced to 20.42. 

Because of its superior quality compared with its near- 
est competitor, East Indian cotton, the American product is 
usually desired in preference to the product of India ex- 
cept when the price of the latter is relatively cheaper, when 
more of the foreign product is used, but only to a limited ex- 
tent, as the larger demand is for goods made of the better 
quality American, Egyptian, of course, is extra staple and 
does not enter into competition with American except the 
extra long staple variety. 


New England Mill Situation 


September 15th, 1929. 
A* THE ANNUAL MEETING of the stockholders of the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., held on Sept. 12th, it was 
shown that the net profit for the year ending June 29th was 
$1,114,280 or about ten per cent on the outstanding stock. 
Export sales amounted to ten per cent of the total, com- 
paring with six per cent last year. In the course of a 
statement made to the stockholders, Treasurer Leonard said 
“At Opelika we have lately begun the construction of an 
additional mill building to house 20,000 spindles. The ma- 
chinery for this unit has been purchased from a Fall River 
mill at a favorable price * * * the results for the year 
again reflect the advantage enjoyed by your company in 
the diversity ef its products and the location of the plants 
in which they are produced.” , 

Treasurer Leonard recently made a bid for the Granite 
Mills at Fall River and the receiver for that corporation 
has asked permission from the Court to make the sale. Op- 
eration of the plant as a part of the Pepperell unit is stated 
to be contingent on possible tax adjustments with the city 
authorities. Mr. Leonard was a Fall River mill treasurer 
for some years, having charge there of the Wampanoag Mill 
and with associates had made a bid for the Granite proper- 
ty four or five years ago. It is equipped to manufacture 
fine and fancy goods from combed yarns. 

Another matter of wide importance was referred to by 
Mr. Leonard in his reports in these words. “In common 
with other cotton textile manufacturers, we are watching 
with some concern the continued growth and increase in 
power of the large groups which practice cooperative buy- 
ing of cotton goods. The manufacturers are in danger of 
being caught between legal restrictions which prevent their 
entering agreements among themselves to control production 
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or to fix the price at which they will sell their goods, and 
the cooperative buying of groups, large and powerful 
enough to fix the price at which they will buy those goods. 
It would seem unlikely that an industry thus hampered can 
for long pay adequate wages and dividends.” 


Consolidations of Selling Agencies. 


This matter is of wide general interest in the New York 
markets where it is understood that attempts are being 
made to consolidate some of the large selling agencies in 
order to offer more resistance to the constant encroachments 
of these buying groups. By the end of the year it is ex- 
pected that some of the old New England commission houses 
in New York will have joined forces. 

The Pepperell meeting attracted considerable attention 
from the fact that the merchandising methods used by the 
company have undergone a radical change in the past two 
years. It controls its own selling agencies and has repre- 
sentatives in various centers throughout the country. It 
introduced colored sheets successfully and has made great 
progress in diversifying its output. It now produces sheets 
and pillow cases, blankets, drills, denims, chambrays, jeans, 
canton flannels, sateens, coutils and khakis and has recently 
specialized in guaranteed fast color merchandise for the 
working suit trade, It operates 220,000 spindles and 6150 
looms at Biddeford, Maine; a finishing plant at Lewiston, 
Me.; 103,000 spindles and 3,450 looms at Lindale, Ga.; and 
47,000 spindles and 1,375 looms at Opelika, Ala. 


‘ Fall River Situation Clearing Up. 


The situation at Fall River, Mass., is beginning to clear 
up. During the month in addition to the bid made for the 
Granite Mills, Jerome A. Newman, a New York promoter, 
consummated the purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Merchants Manufacturing Co. at $40 per share. He will 
continue to operate a part of the plant. He is the son-in-law 
of the principal owner of the Howard Arthur Mill (former- 
iy Seaconnett Mills) and has been preparing an offer to be 
made for the consolidation of at least 1,000,000 spindles in 
mills using combed yarns in Fall River and New Bedford. 


More Mill Consolidations. 

Loring interests are rapidly renovating the Chase Mill 

property at Fall River which they purchased a short time 
ago and which they propose to use for the production of 
fancy curtain materials which they will print, dye and fin- 
ish complete. Some weaving has already begun in the 
yiant. 
A corporation was organized known as the Fall River 
Industrial Buildings, Inc., to have 25,000 shares of capital 
stock without par value for the purpose of purchasing idle 
textile plants in that city. It is already negotiating for 
the purchase of the Connecticut Mills here which avill be 
turned into a cutting-up plant. The president of the cor- 
poration, Brayton F. Wilson, is associated with the United 
Merchants and-Manufacturers, the Homer Loring organiza- 
tion ‘that now owns the Arkwright and Chase Mills here, 
the Page Mills in New Bedford and the Langley Mill group 
in South Carolina together with four converting sales or- 
ganizations in New York. 

It is now very clear what policy of production and mer- 
chandising is to be followed by the Loring interests. They 
are large producers of low priced curtain materials. They 
have equipped their plants to produce them at the lowest 
possible cost. When they find that similar goods are avail- 
able in the open market at prices below those they can meet 
from their own mills they purchase and convert the goods 
and sell them through their own organization. This forces 
competition so definitely and hard that less desire is being 
shown to attempt to meet it at the present time. 

In reorganizing and re-equipping the manufacturing 
plants they have purchased they have spared no expense in 
securing the best talent and the best machinery available. 
Many of those connected with the organization are young 
men who have shown talent along specific lines. No haste 
is being shown by the organization in taking up abandoned 
Fall River plants merely for the sake of increasing the 
spindleage total in the organization. 
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Maintenance een caulk Phaiactis--the Tolhurst 
Center Slung Is Approved on these two Points 


The Tolhurst policy of progressive development has produced the side motor 
driven Center Slung Extractor which shows so many advantages in produc- 
tion, low maintenance and operating economies. Its simple design and pre- 
cision construction include many refinements that make its greater worth 
possible. 


SSS CoD 


One of the factors that contribute to its economical operation and dependable 
day-in-and-day-ouc performance, is the arrangement of the drive. Here the 
*‘/-Belt and Tolhurst Clutch maintain a low power curve, with no peak load 
upon the line. There is no strain upon drive, motor or machine. Therefore, 
in combination with those other Tolhurst features of patented center slung 
suspension and positive alignment of bearings, a trouble-free, smooth-running 
unit is assured. 
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If you would enjoy the convenience, tremendous production possibilities, sim- 
plicity and ease of operation and the speeding up of cycles achieved through 
the Tolhurst Center Slung— 


Write today for complete information, mailing 
this coupon to the nearest Tolhurst. office. 





CEXT TREC TORS 


TOLHURST MACHINE Aco ween xc to Estasuisnen 1852. Troy. N.Y. 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 





Southern Representative: San Francisco Representative: on Representative: 
Fred H. White B. M. Pilhashy, . J. Westaway, 
Independence Bldg., Merchants Bxchange Bldg., ianeginr Bldg.. Hamilton, Ont. 


Charlotte, N. C._ San Franciseo, Calif. 455 Craig West, Montreal P. Q. 
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Tax problems continue to vex many New England mill 
men, especially in Massachusetts. At Fall River recently 
there was some reduction in the tax rates for 1929 but the 
valuations put upon the mills for 1928 are still being liti- 
gated. In New Bedford moderate reductions in rates and 
valuations were made and suits there are not being pressed. 
Public sentiment in Fall River is growing stronger con- 
stantly to lessen municipal expenditures. 

Outside of the Pepperell Manufacturing Co. plant in 
Maine all the large textile units there are now controlled 
by water power interests, directly or indirectly. An uncon- 
firmed report states that these same interests are endeavor- 
ing to purchase a control of the water rights owned by the 
Lewiston Bleachery and the Pepperell Mills. 

In New Hampshire the Nashua Mills have been running 
wel! up to capacity and the Amoskeag Co. at Manchester is 
operating more than 75 per cent of its equipment. The for- 
mer company has been offering some new blanket lines 
showing unusual value at low prices and indicating the pur- 
pose of the mill to maintain their competitive place in the 
markets. The Amoskeag Co. recently announced prices on 
staple tickings that make it difficult for mills elsewhere to 
cut under them successfully. It has also been holding its 
place in the light weight chambray market in yarns for the 
insulating trades, on some standard print cloths and most of 
its lines of fancy and narrow flannels. 

The successful operation of the consolidation of mills 
known as the Berkshire Fine Spinners was shown a short 
time ago when a regular dividend was declared from earn- 
ings. It has stimulated further interest in the organiza- 
tion of larger units of fine plain combed goods plants. The 
so-called Newman merger bids fair to be announced in the 
next few weeks and it is now known that it has a con- 
siderable backing among some of the fine goods mills in Fall 
River and New Bedford. 

Competition on plain combed goods has been very hard 
and quite unprofitable for three or four months. It was 
recently suggested in the New York market that this con- 
dition can only be corrected through a large consolidation 
or through pressure brought to bear by large stockholders 
who can force mill managers to use more cooperation than 
they have been showing for some time. 

It developed early in the Summer that when the print 
cloth and sheeting mills desired to work out a plan of cur- 
tailment progress was impeded until some of the large stock- 
holders. took a direct interest and ordered mill managers in 
their property to get together and see if the plans of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants could not be tried successfully. The result 
was shown in the print cloth and sheeting markets where, 
following curtailment, prices were held-steady during the 
cotton market uncertainty and the light Summer demand 
and have recently shown some inclination toward slightly 
higher’ levels. 

Efforts are constant in the New England field to liberal- 
ize banking credit applicable to textile operations. There 
has been some let-up in the restrictions that were imposed 
two or three years ago but it is still truth that mills must 
show earning power and a fair surplus of quick assets over 
debts before leading bankers will change their recent poli- 
cies. 

The finishing plants that are busy are those engaged on 
fine rayon work or in printing. Some beautiful samples of 
fine rayon dyeing and finishing are coming from the New 
England plants. Percale and print prices will remain un- 
changed until March 1st and this move insures continued 
activity in printed goods sales and production. 





American Aniline Opens Branch Plant In Canada. 


The American Aniline and Extract Company, Incorporat- 
ed, with headquarters at 141 North Front Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., afinounce the opening of a branch plant in Cana- 
da. This will be known as the Canadian Aniline and Ex- 
tract Company, 35-39 Cannon Street, East, Hamilton, On- 
tario, and will be in charge of W. P. Gudgeon. A complete 
line of the companys’ products will be carried, and the ma- 
jor product, Orthocen, will be manufactured at this location. 
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New Hussong Head for Circulating Dyeing 
Machine. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company, Groveville, N. 
J., manufacturers of dyeing machinery, have placed on 
the market a new mechanical propeller drive known as 
the Type M circulating machine head. The company 
points out a number of interesting features designed to 
increase operating efficiency, durability and dependa- 
bility, as well as reduce maintenance and power costs. 
The unit is equipped with Hypoid spiral bevel gears, 
totally enclosed and running in an oil bath. All shafts 
are mounted on thrust and radial double row ball bear- 
ings, which are protected from gear lubricant by 
means of the Alemite grease system. The main hous- 
ing is completely sealed, it is pointed out. The propel- 





ler shaft is in two parts, the upper part being of extra 
heavy stainless steel, and having a socket into which 
the lower part, of Monel metal, is locked. This, it is 
pointed out, makes it possible to replace the propeller 
shaft without dismantling the complete head; the lock- 
ing device is accessible through the hand holes of the 
main housing. 

It is explained that the spiral bevel gears are used 
to permit the main drive shaft to run continuously 
through the housings, to insure equal load on all the 
driving pinions. 

Pedcocks are used to show the lower and upper lev- 
el of the gear lubricant, and for draining the gear lu- 
bricant, and provisions have been made for filling the 
gear box with lubricant. In the lower part of the hous- 
ing there is provided a drain to draw off any liquid 
which is formed through condensation. The gears 
and main drive shaft and the upper half of the propel- 
ler shaft can be dismantled without removing the 
housing, it is explanied, by removing the top half or 
cap of the housing, which gives access to all working 
parts. Flexible coupling to withstand dyehouse con- 
ditions used. 

The company points out that the co-efficient of 
friction is lowered, and that the horsepower required 
is reduced approximately 50 per cent. A 3 hp. motor 
is used where a 5 hp. motor was formerly applied, and 
a 1% hp. motor replaces the 3 hp. motor used formerly. 
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AMCO 

Air Doctors 

will find out’ 

from Fiber 

what the 

real trouble 
is. 






TEXAS MILL had considerable trouble in 
manufacturing its automobile tire yarns. 
AMCO automatic control and five additional 
heads cut the “seconds” from 7% down to 2%. 
Also effected a 4% saving in waste. 


but that’s not all 


Spinners earnings were increased and price per 
side was decreased 10%. The front rolled speed 
was increased twenty revolutions. 


but that s not all 


Production in general and quality in particular 
were improved. 
Labor conditions were greatly bettered. 


but that's not all 


The mill paid for the humidifying equipment in 
a very short time. 


That's all 


If the trouble is in the roving, the spinning, the 
weaving, or any other process in your mill, we 
can tell you about A MAN who was in the same 
fix and is now fixed-up and contented. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES CANADIAN AGENTS SALES OFFICES 
312 West Exchange Street, Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 


Providence, R. I. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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New Automatic Air Brush. 

Paasche Air Brush Company, 1909 Diversey Park 
Way, Chicago, IIl., have placed on the market an au- 
tomatic air brush, for the automatic application to any 
product of all coating materials from lightest stain to 
plastic. It is explained that 50 or more air brushes 
tay be operated 
at once, the num- 
ber of air brush- 
es in this auto- 
matic air coating 
unit depending 
upon the coating 
work to be done. 
Complete _ enclos- 
uure of all parts 
has been designed to prevent clogging to eliminate 
wear. The accompanying sketch shows a view of this 
automatic air brush. The fluid type or hose is con- 
nected to the fluid inlet goose-neck. 
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U S Bobbin and Shuttle Company Acquires Jordan 
Manufacturing Company. 


Of general interest to the textile industry is the an- 
nouncement that the U S Bobbin and Shuttle Company, 
widely known as bobbin and shuttle manufacturers, have 
added to their interests and resources the business and 
organization of the Jordan Manufacturing Company. The 
completed merger was announced recently by Luther C. 
Baldwin, president of the U S Bobbin and Shuttle Com- 
pany. By this merger the Jordan Manufacturing Com- 
pany becomes the Jordan Division of the U S Bobbin and 
Shuttle Company, with headquarters at Monticello, Ga. 
Charles H. Jordan will continue as head of the Jordan 
Division, and will be vice-president and a director of the 
eompany. This acquisition, naturally, affords a broader 
service to the textile industry of the South. It gives the 
U S Bobbin and Shuttle Company a system of southern 
factories in Greenville, S. C., Johnson City, Tenn., and Dub- 
lin and Monticello, Ga.; and in the East at Goffstown and 
Manchester, N. H., and Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., as 
well as a plant in Vermont. 

The Jordan division will be managed by the Jordan 
personnel with Leland K. Jordan, sales manager, located 
at Monticello. A. D. Roper, until recently in charge of the 
Johnson City plant of the Jordan Mfg. Co., becomes general 
superintendent of the Jordan division and will have respon- 
sibility for all manufacture in the plants at Greenville, 
Johnson City, Monticello and Dublin. 

Dana R. Crawford continues as sales manager in the 
eastern division with headquarters at Providence, R. I., and 
the general superintendent, ®. C. Buffington, will remain 
in charge of all eastern operations In the plants at Goffs- 
town, Manchester, Lawrence, Lowell and in Vermont. 


Sipp and Eastwood Combine. 


A new company known as Sipp-Eastwood Corporation 
will take over the business of the Sipp Machine Company, 
Paterson, N. J., manufacturers of winders, warpers, quillers, 
copping machines and various machines for the textile trade, 
and the new company will also take over the manufacture 
of the winders, warpers, quillers and coppers now being 
manufactured by Benjamin Eastwood Company. Both com- 
panies for many years have been manufacturers of this type 
of machinery used in the textile industry. The Benjamin 
Eastwood Company will continue in the general machinery 
and foundry business as heretofore, the new corporation de 
voting themselves exclusively to the winder, warper and 
quiller business. Grant Sipp, William J. Turner and Wil- 
liam Toll, of the Sipp Machine Company, and James East- 
wood and Benjamin Bastwood, Jr., of the Bastwood organ- 
ization, will be active in the new corporation. 
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Binks New Hurley Unit Is Announced. 


The Binks Manufacturing Company, 3114 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago, announces the completion of an All 
Purpose Utility Spray Painting and Finishing Outfit, 
known as the Binks New Hurley Unit. 

This outfit is being manufactured on a large pro- 
duction basis for general utility work such as touching 
up, refinishing, repainting, and lacquering practically 
any product within an organization. It is also adapt- 
ed for the spraying of insecticides and disinfectants. 

It is a complete unit equipped with a full size quart 
all metal container and a new Binks pressure cup spray 





gun supplying an atomized flat spray four inches in 
width. 

The company states that the outfit is sturdily con- 
structed. A rib cast iron air container is mounted be- 
tween the motor and the compressor on a pressed met- 
al base all of which is mounted on rubber feet. The 
cylinder and base are cast in block of seasoned gray 
iron and accurately machines. The company also states 
that the operator is only required to plug the electrical 
connection into a nearby light socket, place the material 
into a quart pressure container, and start to work. 


Thompson Electric Company Issues Catalogue, 

The Thompson Electric Company, 1438 West 9th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have issued a catalogue, covering their 
“Thompson Safety Lowering Hanger for Lighting Equip- 
ment.” The publication contains more than 30 pages and 
is well illustrated, showing applications of this hanger 
which is so designed that it may be lowered for attention, 
cleaning, replacing of bulbs, etc. The publication points 
out that these hangers “promote continuity of lighting serv- 
ice in industry, by making the lamps easily, safely, and 
quickly accessible down on the ground or floor, both for 
the renewing of broken or burned-out bulbs, and for fre 
quent cleaning of the reflectors so as to keep them in a 
reflecting condition.” Copies of the publication may be se- 
cured upon application to the company. 


Indian Orchard Company Opens New Service. 

It has been stated that a comprehensive service which 
affords mill men, converters, designers and textile brokers 
an opportunity to experiment, at no cost to them, with fancy 
yarns is being given by the Indian Orchard Company 
through the office just.opened in room 216, 40 Worth Street, 
New York. 

The trade, through these experiments, can determine 
quickly whether their cloth balances are correct and can 
get service of about 48 hours on samples for the yarns, This 
can be done without a large investment in yarns. 

Indian Orchard Company, in opening the new office, has 
inaugurated a policy of selling direct and state that the 
service is being offered as a means of cooperating with their 
customers in order to assure them of obtaining the correct 
types of yarns for their individual needs. James L. Sne- 
decor, solicitor for the company, is in charge. 








Frederick E. Forster, for the past 
twelve years southern representative 
of the Draper Corporation, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., with headquarters in At- 
lanta, died on Tuesday, September 
3rd, at a private sanitarium in At- 
lanta. Mr. Forster was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute “of 
Technology in 1896, and had been 
associated with the Draper Corpora- 
tion for thirty years. He was one of 
the best known figures in the south- 
ern textile industry. He was 54 years 
of age, and his widow and brother 
survive him. 

Walter M. Mitchell has been placed 
in charge of the Atlanta sales office 
of the Draper Corporation, and Clare 
H. Draper, Jr., has charge of a new 
sales office at Spartanburg, S. C., in 
conjunction with the company’s new 
supply depot there. These changes 
were announced following the death 
of Mr. Forster. 

Lawrence D. Tyson, United States 
Senator from Tennessee, a past pres- 
ident of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, and head of 
the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., died recently at a sani- 
tarium in Philadelphia following a 
lingering illness. Senator Tyson re- 
ceived the rank of General in the 

Jnited States Army, and was in com- 
mand of the 30th Division during the 
World, War. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. He was 
president of the American Associa- 
tion in 1921-1922. 

John G. Thacker has been added to 
the sales force of the Torrington 
Company in the Southeastern head- 
quarters, assisting Mr. H. D. Blake, 
Jr., in the distribution of Torrington 
products to the mills of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 

T. D. Pickell has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Hickory Hosiery 
Mill, Hickory, N. C., to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Archer Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

H. O. K. Meister has been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J., according to announcement by 
H. J. Forsythe, president and gener- 
al manager. Mr. Meister has served 
as assistant general sales manager 
and later as general sales manager of 
the Hyatt Co., at Newark since 1925. 
Prior to that he was manager of the 
Western Division in Chicago. He 
has been associated with Hyatt for 
over 15 years. 

H. S. Birkby has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Ingram Manu- 
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facturing Company, formerly Thom- 
as Henry & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 
G. G. Osborne has been appointed 
assistant professor of knitting end 
designing at the Textile School of 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Ernest Meonch has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Ingram 
Manufacturing Company, formerly 
Thomas Henry & Sons, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

M. R. Gardner has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company No. 1, Ma- 
con, Ga., to a similar position at the 
Payne Mill of the same concern. 

E. P. Cofield, who for the past sev- 
eral years has been superintendent 
of the Ladlassie Mills and Gossett 
Dyeing Co., Anderson, S. C., units in 
the Gossett group of mills, has been 
made superintendent also of the oth- 
er Gossett mills, including the River- 
side and Toxaway plants. at Ander- 
son and Pendleton. 

Geo. H. Parker has resigned as 
overseer of the spinning and. spool- 
ing departments, Atlantic. Cotton 
Mill, Macon, Ga., and accepted a po- 
sition as oyerseer of spinning and 
spooling, twisting, winding and 
reeling, at the Crown plant of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 

James B. Griffin has accepted a 
position as teaching fellow in the 
yarn manufacturing department of 
the textile school of North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. €. 

Ralph R. Rugheimer is now a 
member of the Atlanta branch sales 
office of the Wagner Electric Corp. 
Mr. Rugheimer is very well versed in 
the electrical line, having spent quite 
a few years in the early days of his 
training on construction and central 
station work. 

J. M. Brown, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed by the Arkansas 
Co., Inc., as sales representative. He 
is to succeed Charles P. Walker in 
the southern ‘textile field. ’ 

W. M. Childers was recently pro- 
moted to night overseer of carding at 
the Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C. He succeeded J. H. Allgood, 
resigned. . 

B. F. McClure, who for the past 
ten years has been overseer carding 
and spinning at the Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Company, Rockingham, N. 
C., has resigned to accept a similar 
position at the Hannah Pickett Mill 
No. 2, of the same place. 

Fred C. Jordan has become con- 
nected with E. A. Shaw & Co., Inc., 
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W. E. Shinn, 
who recently 
became associ- 
ate professor 
of weaving at 
Clemson  Col- 
lege, at Clem- 
son College, S. 
C. 





export and domestic shippers of 
Pima cotton, with headquarters at 
504 Commercial Exchange Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


E. G. Parker of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture,.has re- 
signed to become chairman of the 
Cotton States Arbitration ‘Board of 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Parker has been 
chairman of the Appeal Board of 
Cotton Review Examiners in Wash- 
ington and leader of the cotton clas- 
sification projects under the United 
States’ Cotton Futures and Cotton 
Standard Acts. H. Ce Slade. will suc- 
ceed Mr. Parker. 


Thomas. W. Fletcher of Atlanta, at 
the“annual meeting of stock-holders 
and directors of Oak Mfg. Co., held 
at the company’s office in Nashville, 
Tenn., was elected president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
company to succeed A. G. Velasko. 
O. J. Purnell was re-elected vice- 


‘president, Paul L. Solomon, College 


Park, Ga., was elected secretary and 
assistant treasurer and Thomas W. 
Goodloe of. Nashville, Tenn., assist- 
ant secretary. The company’s plant 
is located at East Point, near Atlan- 
ta.-— 

Dave L. Mackey, of Greensboro, N. 


-C., has become associated with the 


H. M. McCord organization of New 
York, dealers in mill properties, 
sites, machinery, etc. The concern 
also maintains an Atlanta office, of 
which Fred Shaefer is in charge. 


S. A. Lovelace has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Winston D. Adams, former secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, was found 
dead in his room at a hotel on Ocra- 
coke Island, N. C., on August 18th. 
Mr. Adams held the position of sec- 
retary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association from 1917 
through 1926. 
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The 
SAXON MILLS 


at SPARTANBURG 
>. ¢ 


E FEEL that one of the 
best things we can say in 
favor of our Automatic 


Spoolers and High Speed Warpers 
is “‘these people use them.’’ For some 
time now the Saxon Mills at Spart- 
anburg have had their installation 
of 3 Automatic Spoolers and 2 
High Speed Warpers and have been 
well satisfied with their perform- 
ance. We show here three pictures 
of the mill and the installation. 

Barber-Colman Automatic Spool- 
ers and High Speed Warpers have 
time and again proved themselves 
to be advantageous equipment for 
the mill that wishes to be up-to- 
date in their machinery and meth- 
ods. These machines effect many 
material savings and are an import- 
ant help to maintaining the quality 
of the product. They are almost 
entirely automatic, they are highly 
efficient and can be economically 
operated. May we send you our 
new “‘Descriptive Booklet’’ con- 
cerning them? 


Think this over! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
GREENVILLE, §S. C. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Mr. Charles H. Jordan, Vice-President 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


President, the U S Bobbin & Shuttle 

Company, leading interest in the bobbin 
and shuttle industry announces that it has 
merged with it the business and organization 
of the Jordan Manufacturing Company, long 
known as the leading interest in the bobbin 
industry of the South. 


By the merger, the U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company acquires additional Southern plants 
and thus equips itself through the former Jor- 
dan interests to better serve the textile industry 
of the South where it will operate plants at 
Greenville, S. C., Monticello, Ga., and John- 
son City, Tenn. 


The Southern interests of the combined 
companies will be known as the Jordan Divi- 
sion with headquarters at Monticello, Ga. It 
will be managed by the Jordan personnel, 
which will continue to be headed by Mr. 
Charles H. Jordan who becomes a Vice-presi- 
dent and will be a Director of the U S Bobbin 
& Shuttle Company. 


Mr. Leland K. Jordan, formerly Sales 
Manager of the Jordan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, becomes Sales Manager of the Jordan 
Division with headquarters at Monticello, Ga. 


"Presiden, Mr. Luther C. Baldwin, its 


Mr. A. D. Roper, now in charge of the 
Johnson City plant of the Jordan Manufactur- 
ing Company, becomes General Superintendent 
of the Jordan Division, having responsibility 
for all manufacture in Greenville, Johnson 
City, and the plants at Monticelloand Dublin, 
Georgia. 


Mr. Dana R. Crawford continues as Sales 
Manager for the Eastern Division with head- 
quarters at Providence. 


-Mr. E.C. Buffington continuesas General 
Superintendent of .the Eastern Division in 
charge of all operations at Goffstown and Man- 
chester in New Hampshire, and Lawrence and 
Lowell in Massachusetts as well as plants in 
Vermont. 

~ Through the offices of the Jordan Division 
at Monticello, Ga., Johnson City, Tenn., and 
Greenville, S..C., and the offices of the East- 


~ ern Division at Providence, R. 1., Philadelphia, 


Pa., Goffstown and Manchester, N. H., and 
Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., the U S Bobbin 
& Shuttle Company now offers to the entire 
textile industry of the United States the service 
of an organization alert to every textile require- 
ment, backed by well over a half century of 
experience. 


(founded in 1857 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


EASTERN DIVISION 
MANCHESTER,N.H.~ GOFFSTOWN, NH. 
LAWRENCE, MASS.~ LOWELL, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MONTICELLO, GA. 


JORDAN DIVISION 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MONTICELLO, GA. DUBLIN,GA. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN, 
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TWO SHORT YEARS 


Only two years old and already 
a dominating influence in textile 
cost-cutting programs, Only two 
years old and setting new stand- 
ards of dependable operation in 
progressive mills everywhere. 


Also Maniffacturers of FLETCHER NARROW FABRIC LOOMS - FLETCHER 
JACQUARD MACHINES AND FLETCHER RAYON AND SILK THROWING MACHINERY 
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Some are embryonic brain children of 
forward-looking designers, some are 
even on drawing boards—still others 
await developments which will ren- 
der antiquated types still more obso- 
lete. And one is here, actually avail- 
able, the WHIRLWIND, the extrac- 
tor of today—and 1940. 











The question today is not can I afford 
a Whirlwind, but rather can I afford 
to do without the efficient, eco- 
nomical performance that only a 
Whirlwind can give. Remember it’s 
a Fletcher product, backed by eighty 
years experience in the building of 
quality equipment—and nothing else 
is like it. 


The FLETCHER 
WHIRLWIND 


THE ALL-AROUND EXTRACTOR 
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US FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


The Choice of Mill Men 
Who Know 


What's What 


PARTE ieee nnie. 





On the basis of dollar-for-dollar value U 8 Fibre 
Head Spools have made good. They put an end to 
frequent replacement expense and loss from sphit, 
slivered, and broken spools. 


TE aa 


Heads of the best grade of vulcanized fibre are ' 
die-cut and anchored to the barrels with dogwood 4 
bushings. ‘ 

All the words we might write can’t show you P 
the merits of U S Fibre Head Spools half as con- t 


vincingly as a trial lot operating in your own mill. 


(founded ¢ in 1857 q 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


PROVEDEN' N NTICELLO, GA. 
EASTERN NCE R- | Bis MONT DIVISION 


MANCHESTER,N.H.~ GOFFSTOWN, NH. GREENVILLE, S.C... 
LAWRENCE, MASS.~ LOWELL, MASS. MONTICELLO, GA. DUBLIN, ‘GA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PAS at etd CITY, TENN. 
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Here are A/y Views on the Subject 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 





|e his article for this month, Old Timer ties up to 
the general theme of this particular issue—South- 
ern Textile Progress—and goes at it in a manner pe- 
culiarly his own, covering a phase which the special 


We hope that in reading his comments along this 
line you will find they confirm our hunch, in suggest- 
ing the title to him, that he would have something 
worthwhile to say on the subject and that he would 
proceed to say it in his own way.—The Editor. 





contributors do not emphasize. 
4 4 HE EDITOR wrote me that the October number of 
COTTON was going to be a Southern Textile 
Progress Number, and. although he did not 
come right out and say so, it looked like he thought 
the “OLD TIMER” page would have to be left blank. 

You know this page is supposed to be devoted most- 
ly to things pertaining to overseers and superintend- 
ents rather than machinery, etc. Therefore, that Smart 
Alec Editor seemed to think that what “OLD TIMER” 
would have to say about overseers and superintendents 
would not fit in with all those fine articles coming 
in the Southern Textile Progress. Number. 

But, listen, Buddy, he sure has got another think 
coming— 

Well, here goes, Mr. Editor, whether you like it or 
not. You can’t do anything worse than not print it 
and by Golly, if you don’t print it — 

(Editor’s note: Several lines left out as unprint- 
able.) 

Has there been Progress? 

Progress is not the right word to express what our 
overseers and superintendents have accomplished, 
Brother. 

Good Lord! a man does not have to be an “OLD 
TIMER” to have seen the operation of cotton mill ma- 
chinery advance by leaps and bounds. 

The dictionary says Progress is: “steady and con- 
stant forward movement.” 
Another dictionary says: 
“gradual change to. some- 
thing different.” 

Now we haven’t had 
that at all—I mean “grad- 
ual”—we have progressed 
by leaps and bounds. 

Old Man Progress has 
gone forward like Lindy 





LD-TIMER seems to enjoy taking a 

crack at us occasionally, and this is the 
only way we have of getting back. Regardless 
of what he says, we say “Amen” to his well- 
deserved compliment to the part the overseers 
and superintendents have had in Southern T ex- 
tile Progress. We are glad he got started on 
this subject again —Editor COTTON. 


crossed the Atlantic ocean, and like the graf Zeppelin 
circled the world. 

I am talking about my brother overseers and super- 
intendents of course—not machinery. I’ll let the oth- 
er writers tell you that. 

The trouble is: the mill officials don’t realize what 
their men have really done; they have been too busy 
running their job, I suppose, except to notice the re- 
ports as they come from the mill. 

Did you realize that we are carding, spinning and 
weaving on identically the same machinery (except for 
improvements) that we had 20 years ago? 

There has not been any radical change in a card or 
a spinning frame or a loom in that time—but there 
has been a wonderful change in the methods of oper- 
ating that machinery. 

Say, man, do you realize we have weavers, spinners, 
and card room help, who are turning out 400 to 500 
per cent more today than they were 20 years ago? 
Many of them are the same operatives, too, and al- 
though being 20 years older are turning out 400 per 
cent more product! 

Don’t believe it, eh? Well, here’s just one concrete 
example, 

I will use the same illustration I did in a former 
article—about a weaver, except I will not go back as 
far. In that article I referred to a weaver 29 years 
ago, and now I will refer 
to the same weaver nine 
years later, or 20 years 


ago. 20 years ago, a weav- 
er did well to operate 12 to 
16 looms on 80 x 80, and 
had to go to work before 
daylight and quit at bed- 
time to get 100 per cent. 
12 looms at 30 yards — 
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360 yards. : ery, by building it better, 
Right here seems to be a good by arranging settings, etc., 


Today that same weaver (I 
know some of them person- 
ally) will operate 50 looms 
on 80x80. 

50 looms at 33 yards — 
1650 yards, or an increase 
of 460 per cent! 

Now, can’t you see, if 
the man, or woman, is 20 
years older and turning 
out that much more work, 
it could not possibly be be- 
cause that operative is more 
physically able to do more work. No, certainly not— 
being 20 years older, the exact reverse is the case. 

That operative can’t move as fast—can’t see as well 
—can’t do as much physical work—but is turning out 
400 to 500 per cent more goods. 

Now can anyone—Mr. Labor Agitator, or anyone 
else—fail to see that this wonderful progress has 
been brought about by the methods of operation of 
that machinery—and not more physical work. 

Well, who deserves the credit for the adoption of 
these advanced methods—these new ideas—this better 
yarn which enables the operatives to attend so many 
more machines? 

None other than the overseer and superintendent, 
with the co-operation of the operative. 

They are, in the majority of cases, the same over- 
seers and superintendents, aren’t they? 

Then I claim that these human machines, viz: over- 
seers, superintendents and operatives, have far outdis- 
tanced all the progress and advancement we have had 
in machinery. 

OLD TIMER claims the overseer is the pivotal point 
in the personnel of the operation of a cotton mill, 
even more than the superintendent. 

Why? Because he comes in much closer personal 
contact with the help. 

All overseers and superintendents should, this day 
and time, be teachers above everything else, and there 
is a science of foremanship, just as there is a science 
of medicine, or anything else. 

The old method of the foreman (overseer) trying 
to force his discipline on to the help by being a bully 
is a thing of the past. 

The most successful foreman of today, be he over- 
seer or superintendent, dignifies his job by personal 
contact. By foresight and skill, and a knowledge of 
human nature, he obtains far more cooperation and 
results than the overseer or superintendent who is not 
a student of modern trends in the relationship between 
employer and employee. 

By personal contact I do not mean “familiarity” 
with the operatives—that will make an overseer or su- 
perintendent useless on his job as quickly as anything 
I know of, and the wonderful progress our men have 
made in the last decade proves they are keeping 
abreast of the times by adopting the new methods. 

Now, my dear reader, don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not criticising the machinery builders—No! a 
thousand times no! They have made wonderful pro- 
gress, as stated in the improvement of their machin- 


place to use a thought clipped from 


another magazine the other day: 


It is not a sign of weakness _ tion. 
when you draw lavishly upon 


knowledge superior to your 


own. 


more convenient and other 
ways too numerous to men- 


But although I do not 
know what will be printed 
in the October Southern 
Textile Progress Number, 
I do know that they cannot 
point out any more prog- 
ress in anything than we 
are able to show has been 
made by the overseers and 
superintendents of our cotton mills. 

That is the point I am trying to bring out, because 
most of what you read and hear about the progress in 
textiles for the last decade has absolutely disregard- 
ed what has been accomplished by overseers and su- 
perintendents, and that is why OLD TIMER is lifting his 
voice in their behalf. 

Some of the writers will no doubt point out the ad- 
visability—necessity, etc., of throwing out old ma- 
chinery and putting in new equipment, and I thorough- 
ly agree with them. 

In fact, OLD TIMER has always claimed that the cos 
of replacing antiquated machines is a part of the cost 
of manufacturing, and should be so considered. 

If this system was adopted, there would not be any 
old mills—because they would have the money to buy 
the new machines as they came out. 

I know of no better illustration, along this line, 
than to refer you to a New England mill, which had 
very old worn out machinery and was not in a very 
good shape financially, because their earnings had 
gradually gone down as other mills came into competi- 
tion with new machinery. 

A disastrous fire wiped them out; but they col- 
lected the insurance—built a modern mill with all new 
machinery and are today one of the most successful 
mills in the East. 

Oh! for a good healthy fire in some of the mills I 
know of today! 

The machinery builders, and others, have worked 
wonders and OLD TIMER is the last person to deny 
them full credit, but I cannot stand by and see the 
overseers and superintendents entirely ignored. 

One process picking—long draft systems, etc.— 
are here to stay, but, Brother, that one-process picker, 
you will have to admit, is still a picker and the long 
draft is still a slubber, intermediate, speeder or spin- 
ning frame. 

Now when it comes to power generation the chang- 
es have been radical because the engineers have de- 
parted radically from the old reciprocating cross-com- 
pound engines—and from the old plunger pumps, and 
practicalyy everything in the way of electrical appa- 
ratus has changed except they still have to have a wire 
to convey the current, but I look for them to do away 
with that pretty soon. 

When I think back, only a few years, to some of 
the things our overseers and superintendents were do- 
ing, I am almost ashamed because it does look like 
now that most any man would have known better. 
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For example: I remember distinctly one Saturday 
morning in 1910 I walked into a weave room and saw 
a fellow coming down the alley with an arm full of 
brooms, giving each weaver a broom, as he passed. 

Then in a few minutes, all the weavers were sweep- 
ing out their alleys, while a large percentage of their 
looms were stopped. 

Gosh! Brother, if the overseers and superinten- 
dents had not progressed as they have in the last 20 
years, the mills would have to close up shop. 

What has been the cause of this progress in man- 
agement—this progress of the overseers and superin- 
tendents? 

Twenty years ago most every overseer and super- 
intendent thought he was the smartest guy in the busi- 
ness, he would not tell you anything, but we soon learn- 
ed that if we met together and discussed our problems 
that every fellow who went to a meeting with one good 
idea would receive ten good ideas to take back with 
him. 

We soon learned it did not pay to hide your light 
under a bushel. 

Go around through any mill just after the textile 
papers have been received, and you will hear such con- 
versations as this: 

“Did you see that article in COTTON about the test on 
cards, or drawing, or some other tests which some suc- 
cessful overseer or superintendent has made, and giv- 
en the results of? 

“What do you think about it? Suppose we try it 
out, and compare our findings with his. 

“That fellow writing about break draft gave me 
a new idea, and I am going to try it out on my spin- 
ning.” 

“That arrangement for overhauling old loom beams 
was a good idea, and I am building a rack to try it out. 
I believe it will stop the trouble we are having with 
our selvages.” 

And so on for several days, you will hear practical- 
ly every article in the issue discussed. 

The overseers and superintendents are reading the 
textile magazines because they realize the men who don’t 
will soon be back numbers. 

If the mill officials could only realize the value in 
dollars and cents that is wrapped up in these textile 
magazines, they would request every department head 
to have a copy for reference and then would have 
monthly meetings of the overseers and superintend- 
ents where the articles—the tests—the formulas, etc., 
would be discussed in open meeting. 

Come on now, you machinery men, and tell us in the 
Southern Textile Progress Number all the fine things 
you have done to contribute to the Progress of Tex- 
tiles, and you will have the hearty cooperation of every 
overseer and superintendent in the South, but I 
couldn’t let this fine edition come out without paying 
my respects to what OLD TIMER claims represents an 
outstanding feature in that Progress, viz: the south- 
ern overseers and superintendents. 

I am expecting every Overseer and Superintendent, who 
reads this article to put forth an extra effort to make him- 
self a better man—a better foreman—not only for the firm 
he works for, but for HIMSELF. Let me have the pleasure 
of keeping up my battle cry—that we have the highest type 

perintenden 


—the most successful Overseers and Su ts in the 
textile world. 
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HIGH SPEED BEAM 

















Made to take a smoother wind because of 
absolute concentricity and balance. Strong 
enough to carry the heaviest warps at the 
highest practical speeds without distor- 
tion of barrel or ‘dished’ heads. Brutal 
loading and quick stops do not affect 
it materially. Moisture, humidity 
and dryness neither warp norcrack 
it. The heads cannot loosen nor 
turn on the barrel. This beam 
has a pressed metal clutch riv- 
eted to each head. 
Washburn’s High Speed 
Beam is the most effec- 
tive, efficient, strongest 
for the weight, and for 
the quality priced 
the lowest of any 
beam on the 
market today. 
Get the details 
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ECONOMY 
BEAM 


This remarkable 
beam, a new adap- 
tion of the high-speed 
beam, gives you all the 
advantages of that beam 
for standard-speed warp- 
ing ata strikingly low cost. 

The barrel is exactly the 

same, the only difference be- 

ing the omission of clutch and 
tensioning plate from the 
heads. The Economy Beam com- 
petes with low-priced beams in 
price and with very much higher- 
priced beams in performance. 

If you run standard speed warping you 
should know more about Economy 
Beams. 





224-234 No. Water St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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Business that Endures! 


Back in the mirids of all leaders in 
business—deep down in their hearts 
—is the question: “‘How long will it 
last — will it endure?” And always 
the satisfying answer is the answer 
to another question: “How well, 
how truly does it serve?’’—an answer 
that is moral rather than material 
—an appeal to pride in character 
rather than gain or profit. 


Business that endures is labeled to- 
day by the Character of its leaders. 


It expresses itself materially through 
all its human conduct —its en- 
lightened management, its modern 
practices, its law of order, and the 
justice of its control. 


In the forming and voicing of the 
methods and means through which 
enduring business expresses itself, 
Modern Accountancy justifies the 
belief in the helpfulness of its 
service — an enduring service to 
business that endures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


RICHMOND DETROIT 
WINSTON-SALEM GRAND RAPIDS AKRON 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO CANTON 
ROCHESTER ATLANTA COLUMBUS 
PITTSBURGH MIAMI 


BOSTON 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE WHEELING TAMPA 
WASHINGTON ERIE 


TOLEDO 


CLEVELAND 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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ST. LouIS 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
MEMPHIS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
DENVER 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
WACO SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS 
HUNTINGTON ST. PAUL 
NEW ORLEANS DAVENPORT 
JACKSON FORT WAYNE 


CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 





COTTON WITH A CORRECT BASIS FOR 
SETTING MILL DRAFT 


Cotton is usually hand-stapled for length, to determine the draft setting-point. 


But if a detailed array is used, instead of the hand pull, the bulk of the fibre in the 
lot is often found to be 1/16 to 1/8” shorter than shown by the hand pull. 


The draft should be set to the length in which there is most fibre. 


MURRAY-HANCOCK processed cotton gives the greatest possible bulk of 
largest length fibres that can be obtained from any lot of cotton. 


COTTON GINNING AND COTTON SEED OIL MILL MACHINERY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


This Man Wants More Opinions on His 
Lay-Out. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Sometime ago I wrote you asking you to publish 
in COTTON a question asking for suggestions as to lay- 
out of drafts, twists, etc., for 30s warp and 48s filling. 
You published this inquiry on page 650 of the April 
1929 number of COTTON over the signature of “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4157”. Since that time, you have pub- 
lished several answers giving the suggestions of differ- 
ent men for drafts and twist on the yarn numbers in- 
dicated, bearing in mind the layout which I gave in 
the letter that you published on page 650 of the April 
number. 

One of these replies was from “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4563,” and appeared on page 769 of the May number. 
Another answer was published on page 937 of the June 
number, signed “T. A. D. (GA.) A third answer came 
from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4590” and appeared on page 
1045 of the July number, and on page 1161 of the Aug- 
ust number you published a fourth reply which came 
from “L. L. (8.°C.)” 

I certainly appreciate all of these replies, and thank 
each one of these contributors for the trouble in ans- 
wering my request, but as any reader who will take the 
time to compare these suggested layouts will discover, 
the answers are so far apart that I hardly know which 
one to comment on. The draft and twist in all of the 
articles are all right, figuring from the carding de- 
partment and buying the necessary spinning machin- 
ery to care for what the card room produces. Howev- 
er, I tried to make my inquiry clear, and even stated 
the number of spinning spindles, warp and filling, that 
I had to supply with roving, and the pounds that I 
would have to produce each day or week to keep them 
going. What I wanted was a good layout for the best 
results with these machines. I had to get good clean, 
strong yarn. I know that the carding is the heart of 
the mill, and if the carding is not properly done, it can 
never be remedied throughout the mill. My idea in a 
case like the one I have is to do the best you can, keep- 
ing in mind always the process ahead, and trying to 
make the best work possible so as not to have any 
trouble in subsequent processes. 

I have one breaker picker with two beaters. The 
first beater is a 30-inch cylinder type set to 1/4-inch 
of the feed roll. The speed of this beater is 934 r. p. 
m. The second beater is a two-blade wing type, and is 
set 44-inch to the feed roll. The speed. of this beater 
is 1200 r. p. m. We set the grid bars one-half inch 
from the top next to the feed rolls, and 3/4-inch at the 
bottom, and make a lap every seven minutes weighing 
49 pounds or about a 16-ounce lap on a 45-inch ma- 
chine. We run two processes, and the stock is carried 











We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all 








from the breaker to the finisher picker. 

The beaters in the finisher pickers have the Kirsch- 
mer or spiked arms. The beaters are ‘set to 1/4-inch 
of the feed roll and the grid bars are set 1/2-inch at 
the top and 3/4-inch at the bottom, dropping nothing 
but motes, trash and other foreign matter; no white 
cotton at all. The speed of these beaters is 1,000 r. p. 
m., and they are of the 3-blade type, making a lap ev- 
ery twelve minutes, which weighs 45-pounds, or a 15- 
ounce lap on 45-machines. Now, someone will want to 
criticize me for making a 15-ounce lap, but please re- 
member that we have the 45-inch machines, and a 15- 
ounce lap on a 45-inch picker is about the same as of a 
1014-ounce lap on a 40-inch machine. We have 45- 
inch Saco-Pettee cards. The speed of the cylinder is 
170 r. p. m., and the doffer speed is ll r. p.m. Witha 
draft of 117.24, we make a card sliver 49 grains per 
yard. We set the doffer to the cylinder, 7/1600; lick- 
er-in to cylinder 7/1000; top flat to cylinder 12/1000, 
back plate top, 17/1000, bottom 29/1000; feed plate to 
licker-in, 12/1000; and doffer comb to doffer 34/1000. 

On our first drawing, we have metallic rolls and a 
draft of 5.99, making a drawing sliver weighing 51 
grains per yard. On the finisher drawing the draft 
is 6.30, making a drawing to weigh 52 grains per 
yard. The front rolls run 265 r. p. m., and the rolls 
are set, front to second, 1 3/8-inch; second to third, 
1 1/8-inch; and third to back 1 5/8 inch; all from een- 
ter to center. 


The slubbers have a draft of 4.11, making a .66 
hank roving. The rolls are set, front to middle, 1 1/4 
inch, middle to back 1 1/2-inch, and the front roll 
makes 172 r. p. m. with 1.02 twist per inch. The rol- 
lers are, front 1 3/16-inch in diameter with 1-inch 
middle and back rolls. 

Our intermediate draft is 5.59, making a 1.83 hank 
roving for the warp and filling. The rolls are set, 
front to middle 1 5/16-inch, middle to back 1 1/2- 
inch. The front roll speed is 135 r. p. m. with 1.35 
twist per inch. The front rolls are 1 3/16 inches in 
diameter, and the middle and back 1-inch. 

On our warp fly frames, the draft is 5.96, making 
a 5.80-hank roving. The rolls are set, front to middle 
1 1/4-inch, middle to back, 1 7/16-inch. The front roll 
speed is 103 r. p. m. with 3.65 twist per inch. The dia- 
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meter of the front roll is 1%%-inch, and the middle 
and back rolls are 1-inch. 

The filling fly frame draft is 7.63, making a 7.00- 
hank roving. The rolls are the same size as on the 
warp frames, and the same settings are used. The 
front roll speed is 87 r. p. m., and we put in 4.27 twist 
per inch. 

We have eight frames on warp, with 160 spindles 
per frame, a total of 1,280 spindles, and, as indicated 
make 30s warp. On the filling we have five frames 
of 160 spindles each, one 128 spindle frame and one 
144 spindle frame, making a total of 1,172 spindles for 
the 43s filling roving. 

We run our warp spinning without any weight on 
the middle roll, and the middle roll is closed up to the 
front roll, but the distance from center to center of 
roll would be 1 1/16-inch, and middle to back 1 1/4- 
inch. The warp spinning has a draft of 12.50 and the 
spinning filling has a draft of 13.99 making 30s warp 
and 48s filling. We are running 1 1/32nd to 1 ¥/16- 
inch cotton. 

As indicated, in my first letter in the April, 1929 
number, we have about 7680 warp spindles and 6016 
filling spindles, and would have to produce 9400 pounds 
of warp roving and 6100 pounds of filling roving to 
keep up on spinning; or, our production would be about 
15,500 pounds a week of 55 hours. Our front roll 
speed on warp is 120 r. p. m., and on filling, 100 r. p. 
m. 

Now, what I want somebody to do is to analyze this 
layout I have furnished in this letter, and I expect 
to have some comeback and criticism, but I would like 
to get any comments that readers make. I would es- 
pecially like to hear from “OLD TIMER’,’ “WASH”, 
“Bos” and all the old boys. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4157. 


Causes of ‘‘Crawl’’ and ‘‘Creep’’ in 
Osnaburgs. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the July number of COTTON, on page 1037, a cor- 
respondent asks some questions about tubing and os- 
naburgs. I cannot give any information with refer- 
ence to harness settings to weave tubing or as to the 
brushing and calendering of these goods, but his last 
question, with reference to “crawls” or “creeps” in 30- 
inch, 7-ounce osnaburgs after it is baled, interests me. 
He said that he recently saw a bale of this goods open- 
ed about three weeks after it was baled, and the folds 
measured only about 35% inches, while he was sure 
they were full 36-inch folds when baled. He said his 
cloth was not subjected to any undue tension in the 
cloth room, and possibly carried about nine per cent 
moisture content, which he pointed out is above the 
ordinary. . 

I do not know whether I can be of help to this 
man or not, but it seems to me that the crawls or 
creeps spoken of in this question might be due to the 
cloth having been woven in a room where the humid- 
ity was excessively high, or it may be on account of 
excessive twist in the yarn which brings about con- 
traction after the goods are folded. 

Another factor in this might be that the folder 
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had been set for lighter weight goods and it was not 
checked on this particular weight. It is more or less 
common knowledge that heavy goods will fold shorter 


and will give more than light goods. 
S. S. (S. C.) 


Proper Methods of Carding. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, we have questions 
from “B. M. (MAss.)” about excessive fly waste from 
cards. Later on in my remarks, I will endeavor to 
answer those questions, but before making the at- 
tempt, I will give my idea of carding a picker lap 
through a revolving flat card. 

Carding means to comb out, and the machine used 
for this carding must be properly equipped to do this 
combing out of impurities which have passed through 
the pickers with good stock. 


Of course our aim in carding must be to transform 
an even sheet of cotton into an evenly weighted, clean 
sliver, or strand, and all this depends upon the proper 
functioning of each and every part of the card, along 
with the condition of the lap, or sheet of cotton fed. 
Then too, of importance, is the part played by those 
tending the operation of carding. 


Starting from the feed end of the card, the writer 
wishes to point out several defects likely to be pres- 
ent on many sections of cards. 

First, we will take it for granted that our finisher 
picker lap is okeh, that is, it is of proper weight, yard 
for yard, and also fairly clean, with most of the heav- 
iest impurities left in the picker. 

Now, having dropped this lap in position, and pass- 
ing it through the feed plate and roll to the licker-in, 
are we sure that the lap roll is turning freely and not 
stopping at different times? This defect, causéd say, 
by a carrier gear dropping almost out of gear with the. 
lap roll gear, will, of course, cause the lap roll to slip 
enough to stretch the sheet of cotton passing over the 
feed plate to the licker-in, and too often these lap rolls 
only receive attention when a lap happens to break, 
through the roll stopping altogether. 


The next point to consider, though it may. not 
seem very important, is the proper setting of the lap 
guides. Small parts, to be sure, but important in ev- 
ery way for the work they are intended to perform. 
These lap guides must receive attention, and be set to 
compensate for any defect in bad selvages on the lap 
in operation, that is, in a position to be just curling 
the edge of the sheet over, insuring a more even web 
on the sides from the doffer, hence a more evenly cal- 
endered sliver. ’ 


To be sure of the foregoing, let the reader examine 
a card sliver which was produced from a lap where the 
lap guides on the cards were not set in their proper 
position, and compare this with one produced in the 
proper way. Calender rolls will not rectify bad sel- 
vages. Therefore, lap guides need attention as much 
as any other part of the card. 

Now, let us consider the feed plate and feed roll. 

Very often we find the edges of feed plates in a 
very rough, or badly nicked condition, and it can be 
readily understood that setting such a plate, to even a 
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very good licker, would not give the desired results. 
Therefore, edges of the feed plate should be one clean 
straight surface the full width of the card. 

Then, regarding feed rolls, they give us trouble an 
infinite number of times before we “catch on,” and one 
main cause of trouble is due to the lack of that very 
needed drop of oil in the hole and also improper weigh- 
ting, as well as dirty flutes. 

A feed roll with dry, or almost dry necks, will 
cause more trouble in carding than most carders real- 
ize. What happens when these rolls get so dry, 
through neglect of oiling, that they stop altogether? 
We find that the slide shaft bevel, or draft gear refuses 
to turn the roll, and by this we can surely conclude that 
there must have been a gradual slowing down, or strain 
on every part in connection with feed mechanism. 
Hence, imperfect drafting, with the result being an 
uneven card sliver, and all because that drop of oil 
did not reach the roll necks. 

It is true the grinders might have oiled them regu- 
larly, but did they clean out the oil holes? This is 
one part of the oiling job they, and others, are tempted 
to let go undone because, as we all know, this is only 
a slow motion, but how important! So grinders should 
be acquainted with the fact that feed rolls are made 
to roll, and roll evenly and freely. A drop of oil in 
the hole is worth two gallons on top of the bearing. 

So, with a properly geared lap roll, a clean and 
straight edge feed plate, in addition to a good lap 
passing under a perfectly running feed roll, we are 
enabled to present to the licker-in a fairly even tuft of 
cotton, the full width of the feed roll and licker-in. 
But the tuft of stock in proper carding must be licked 
away evenly from the grasp of the feed plate and roll, 
and this surely calls for an even setting the full width 
of both organs, and also, an evenly ground licker-in 
with all teeth in action, and none lying down. Licker- 
in teeth, to be in action, must be sharp. Dull teeth are 
almost as bad as those that are missing or bent. Sharp 
teeth will whip off the fibers from that ever-ready 
tuft, and present them to good cylinder fillet in a more 
uniform condition than dull teeth. Dull teeth give the 
fibers a chance to lag behind, and, of course, we see 
the cloudiness in the web at the front. 

It seems to the writer that a dull licker, an impro- 
per setting of the licker screen and mote knives, in 
addition to a poor condition of the edges of the latter, 
will cause excessive fly waste, and this, as in “B. M.’s” 
case, will drop in little bunches, as the cleaning func- 
tion could not be evenly performed. Still, if “B. M.” 
examines his liekers, he may find some with teeth miss- 
ing altogether, and in that case, fly waste will not drop 
out continually, but is apt to roll and drop in bunches. 

The next item is the licker-in screens, and these, 
whether they are of the perforated type or otherwise, 
should be kept clean, especially at the sides, and also 
set up evenly across. A licker-in screen should be set 
to the licker-in shrouds, the latter being set in their 
respective positions, but without the licker-in. To 
obtain good results, these two points, the inside edges 
of the licker-in screen and the bottom edges of the 
licker-in shrouds, should be set to about 17/1000 


gauge. . 
Of course, in addition to the foregoing regarding 
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the licker-in screen settimg and cleaning, the most 
knives should be attended to periodically, which is the 
safest and best way of keeping track of everything 
under the card. 

You know, at times screens, cylinder screens es- 
pecially, get an occasional rub, which is heard by 
somebody, but of course, at that identical time things 
must be kept humming, so the screen is turned off a 
little to stop the noise, but what about the condition of 
the screen at that particular point? Of course no- 
body .knows until it is taken out, but a roughened 
screen will give plenty of trouble in carding, as the 
wire on the cylinder at that point must be unequal to 
the rest of the cylinder’s carding surface. 

The points regarding cleanliness must also be ap- 
plied to the cylinder screen at the sides because it oc- 
curs to me that dirty screen bars at the aforemention- 
ed points are the cause of fly waste being thrown out 
from under the arches, as mentioned by “B. M. 
(MAss.) This is due to the fact that the space pro- 
vided in these screens for waste to drop through, 
when clogged in any way, will not allow waste from 
that certain portion of lap or sheet of cotton which is 
passing through to drop, but causes it to roll, and 
eventually find the point of last resistance through a 
badly set back knife plate and out passed the arches. 

In passing, let us bear in mind that back plates 
are always in danger of being thrown out of adjust- 
ment, mostly by careless piecing of lap ends giving a 
heavier feed, which is always in danger of jumping 
the licker-in, and this, by putting a strain on the plate, 
is likely to cause an injury to the setting that will not 
be noticed by anyone. 

No doubt, the card-tender had probably heard the 
jolt, but why should he worry as long as the card 
keeps running? He will piece up the broken sliver at 
the front and carry on his work, forgetting all about 
the jolt. Nevertheless, the damage has been done, 
and this source of trouble occurs very often without 
notice. Therefore, all who have the job of dropping 
laps should be properly schooled in the correct meth- 
od of piecing same, and the danger resulting if the 
rule is not strictly obeyed. An error here is the cause 
of considerable damage to the settings, and one which 
is not always detected until a great amount of badly 
carded stock has passed on, through damaged fillet 
or one of the settings being injured. 

However, as the broken up tuft of cotton, which is 
really a mass of fibers, leaves the licker-in, they should 
be received by a perfectly ground carding surface. By 
this is meant that all those wire points should possess 
that clingizig ability, and should be set close enough 
to receive each successive load of fibers, and hold the 
longest ones until they are stripped by an equally good 
set of wire points on the doffer. 

It is only natural to suppose that we desire to save 
the longest fibers in carding, and a well ground wire 
is the only way to hang on to these. We all know that 
as the cylinder takes its load from the licker-in, it 
takes long and short fibers, but the latter must get by 
the combing ability of the wire on the flats. A little 
thought here will reveal to us that a well ground cylin- 
der wire will hold long fibers sufficiently to allow 
them to escape the flats, but, through centrifugal 
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force, the short fibers will be made to stand up, thus 
allowing them, provided the wire points on the flats 
are in condition and set from back to front properly, 
to be carried off by the action of the flats. 

Right here, the writer would like to mention that 
the speed of flats is a very important matter. Still 
we find some cards are changed from one stock to an- 
other, the stock being different in every respect, but 
the flats are allowed to run the same surface speed 
for every grade, whereas a slight increase in speed 
when dealing with the lower grades would greatly im- 
prove the work, due to the real working section of the 
flats being brought into position more frequently, 
thus enabling the flats to cope with the increased 
amount of short fibers. 

However, we must not forget that all of this comb- 
ing or carding calls for perfect grinding of the wire 
points on the respective organs. Take for instance the 
flats, nine cases out of ten the long or dead roll is used 
on the flats and grinders are allowed to set them by ear, 
which is simply guess work. By making them use a 
fine gauge for this setting, they will be nearer the 
mark to even grinding; also, make them be sure of the 
grinding motions, as on a Whitin card, being properly 
sychronized. A great deal of trouble is created after 
a certain length of time when those slippers or slides 
have become worn and fail to raise the flats at the 
proper time. Sometimes one side operates only, hence 
only one part of the flat is being ground, and if this 
kind of work is not checked soon enough, the carder 
has a very tough problem to solve. 

Worn chains will, of course, cause this trouble too. 
That is, when the screw holes are worn, which will 
cause a flat to lag behind when nearing the slipper of 
the flat grinding motion, and the latter fails to raise 
the flat to the grinding roll. 

Regular light grinding is essential to good carding 
and should be enforced by all concerned. Anyone who 
tolerates heavy grinding ought to know that there 
must always be a chance of damage being done to the 
wire, and very little compensation in the way of good 
results in carding. 

A short time ago the writer saw a card cylinder 
and doffer which had just been clothed being ground 
with a long roll on each. The grinding had been tak- 
ing place for about four hours and théy had been 
ground so hard that the doffer bonnet and front plate 
were covered with emery dust. The reader can im- 
agine how those rolls were set, and the condition of 
the wire points afterwards. The foregoing is only one 
instance out of dozens of cases of heavy grinding, be- 
cause some grinders, and carders too, have the idea 
that to grind the wire the roll must be set into it, 
whereas they only damage the wire by lessening the 
temper and often the angle, not to mention “hollow” 
doffers and cylinders, which eliminates perfect set- 
tings between these points and the flats. 

Now at the delivery end of the card, many minor, 
yet important, negligencies exist. For instance, doffer 
combs set too high or too low, and the same organ be- 
ing allowed to collect fly, especially at the sides, mostly 
through oil escaping from the comb. A great amount 
of light work occurs through this common fault and 
card tenders should be made to keep this part as clean 
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as possible. Good men realize the importance of this 
point and the value of not having so many slivers brok- 
en down. 

Loose calender rolls and also imperfectly running 
coilers and coiler gears cause more damage to the re- 
sulting sliver than most people know about, because 
there is always present a variation in speeds which 
should never exist in carding. 

Therefore, in carding departments, system is very 
necessary. System in cleaning, making settings at 
regular intervals, correct grinding, and systematic su- 
pervision in order to overcome many of the get-by 
methods, which exist today in so many carding rooms. 

D. E. (R. I.) 


‘Maintaining Uniformity in Picker Laps.’’ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Since writing my previous letter on “De-Humidify- 
ing a Picker Room,” in which I referred to the control 
of lap weights in the picker room according to the 
moisture content (published on page 1274, September 
1929 CoTTON), I have read the article published on 
page 1119 of the August issue, by A. P. Aldrich, Jr., 
describing another system of maintaining uniformity 
in picker laps. The system described by Mr. Aldrich 
is obviously a correct and practical one, being based 
upon the same fundamental principles which were ex- 
plained in my preceding discussion. 


While agreeing to nearly all of the remarks of Mr. 
Aldrich, I take mild exception to his statement that 
most of the systems hitherto in use for this purpose 
require the calculation of relative humidity and re- 
ference to tables giving the proper lap weights. Most 
of the mills which are practicing along the lines de- 
scribed in my discussion had first worked out a cor- 
rection dial which can be applied to the scale dial in 
very much the same manner as the one described by 
Mr. Aldrich, except that the corrective dial is graduat- 
ed in terms of relative humidity instead of regain. 


If a direct reading hygrometer of reliable make, 
such as the Draper or the Friez instrument, be then 
used for continuous indication of the relative humidity, 
the picker hand need only read the relative humidity 
direct and then regulate the weight of the lap so that 
the scale pointer, when the lap weight is correct, will 
stand at the reading corresponding to the relative hu- 
midity actually existing—a requirement which is quite 
within the comprehension of the ordinary picker boss, 
and probably even that of the average picker tender. It 
is to be noted that the requirement involved in reading 
the regain and making a corresponding weighing ad- 
justment in Mr. Aldrich’s method is the practical equi- 
valent of that involved in observing the relative hu- 
midity direct and then making a corresponding weigh- 
ing. 

The real fact is that regardless of the method em- 
ployed, expert supervision is essential to the proper 
introduction of the method when it is first applied, and 
the same careful supervision is necessary to see that 
the instruments used are kept in proper order and 
calibration and are properly used by the picker room 
force. If a hygrometer is used it must be tested and 
calibrated occasionally and its adjustment corrected 
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The Green Tag of Lambeth on your reel of spin- 
aing or twister tape identifies it as the best that 
can be made regardless of price. 


Leading mills with accurate cost systems have 
not taken Lambeth as the standard of tapes with- 


out careful account of Lambeth’s long wearing, 
true running qualities. 


Look over Lambeth Tapes. High lustre, uniform 
weave, perfect selvedges, even widths, straight 
edge, and made from long staple cotton. No wonder 
Lambeth Tapes wear so long and run so smoothly. 


We will gladly send you a sample of Lambeth 
Tapes, for your naked eye shows you there is a 
difference. However, their rugged wear is only 
proven under operating conditions. Repeat orders 


of the country’s largest mills prove they wear 
longer than any ordinary tapes. 


Send now for prices. Lambeth Tapes can save 
you money. 


Twister and 
SPINNING TAPES 
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by a competent man whenever that is found neces- 
sary. 

In Mr. Aldrich’s method substantially the same de- 
gree of care is necessary to make occasional renewals 
of the sample. The preparation of samples indeed is 
of the greatest possible importance for they should be 
tested and brought to proper initial weight in the pres- 
ence of accurate laboratory facilities and kept in air- 
tight containers until the moment of renewal. When 
renewed the greatest possible care must be exercised 
in handling, and forceps or rubber gloves should be 
used to insure against the hands or fingers coming in- 
to contact with the samples. 

Mr. Aldrich is justified in the emphasis which he 
places upon the importance of the method which he 
describes. Stabilization of weight and count both in 
preparatory processes and in final product will be cer- 
tain to result from the proper use of this method or 
any equally sound method that utilizes the important 
fundamental principle which is here involved. 

THIRSTY COTTON. 


What is a Good Break on 50s-1, and Why 

Does Yarn Break Stronger at. Night? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Being a regular reader of your magazine, I wish 
to ask the following questions in your “How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE” department. 

In making 58s/1 combed filling twist, out of 1-3/16- 
inch Strict Middling cotton, what breaking strength 
should be obtained? In this connection, I should also 
like to have any suggestions from readers as to means 
by which a good breaking strength on this number 
might be secured and maintained. I would like to 
have these suggestions apply all the way from the cot- 
ton itself to the finished yarn, and including any of 
the many factors which might have a bearing upon 
breaking strength. 

At the same time, I should be glad to have any of 
your readers give their reasons why it is that the 
breaking strength on the same number of yarn in the 
same mill is better at night than it is on the day run. 

I. P. (N. C.) 


Production Capacity Doubled. 

The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation of Attleboro, 
Mass., have completed a two-story addition to their plant, 
which addition relieves a greatly congested condition in the 
original plant, allowing a more systematic routing of work 
in process and giving ample space for the new machines 
which have been installed. The new machines and the re- 
lief from congestion will at least double production: This 
company is engaged in the production of pressed steel beams, 
beam heads and drop wires for the textile industry, along 
with the manufacture of many specialties used by manu- 
facturers of wire, both bare and insulated. It also manu- 
factures a high-speed braider carrier that is in widespread 
use. 


Kaumagraph Appoints Pacific Coast Representative 

A personal coast to coast service on matters of identifi- 
eation is announced by the Kaumagraph Company, New 
York, manufacturers of Kaumagraph dry transfers and 
Kaumagraph lithographic service. The announcement is 
made coincident with the appointment of George W. Kimers 
as Pacific Coast representative, with offices at 754 South 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Progress Demands Recognition of the Value of 
New Equipment. 
(Continued from page 1342.) 

for at this point in the process of reducing sliver to 
roving suitable for spinning a great deal of unevenness 
can be produced. The advent of long draft has mag- 
nified the importance of this process and many have 
found that when they install long draft, better and 
more even roving was necessary and this many times 
has and will require new and better roving machinery. 

It is easy to see why long draft has forced attention 
to the problem of good roving, and that is simply be- 
cause we are attempting to do at the end of the process 
something which should have been done in. the prepar- 
ation of the sliver. We are attempting to draw, and 
to a greater degree, roving which may or may not be 
properly prepared. If the roving is uniform and even 
we will get good results from the long draft, but by 
the proper manipulation of the cotton and single rov- 
ing we can get equally as good results and sometimes 
even better. 


Ring Spinning. 


6th. In ring spinning there are several notable de- 
velopments. The adoption of the tape drive is now so 
much a matter of history that little need be said about 
it, and yet there are millions of band driven spindles 
after more than twenty years since the recognition of 
tape drive, just as there are thousands of plain looms 
after years of recognition of the automatic. The value 
of the tape drive and the value of the automatic loom is 
easily recognized when as a result of liquidation the 
several types of machinery are put up for sale. 

We are already. familiar with the various forms of 
long draft both of the belt type and of the slip roll 
type. The belt types in various forms are European 
devices and have made remarkable strides in recent 
years, but the slip roll or light middle top roll has been 
in use in ring spinning for more than twenty-five 
years and in some mills is recognized as all that is 
desired in the way of slightly longer and better draft 
which in reality is what all long draft systems have 
come down to. 

The slip roll has been used in various forms for 
a great many years. It has always been a part of the 
multi roll long fibre spinning and has always been the 
type of middle top roll weighting used on the flat roll 
stand of the cotton mule. 

As the angle of the roll stand was increased on the 
ring spinning frame the three roll saddle weighted top 
roll system came into existence. As the staple of cotton 
became more and more uneven it became customary to 
leave the weighting off the middle top roll. 

At about the same time the self weighted system of 
top rolls came into prominence on the ring spinning 
frame, especially on longer staple cotton and with this 
system the slip roll was a small diameter polished cast 
iron top roll. This gradually had its effect on the 
reguar system of rolls and top rolls, but in some cases 
a wooden top roll on a steel arbor, the top roll being 
covered with leather, came into use with even better 
results than the polished iron rolls. 

The leather covering furnished a means of revolv- 
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WNSTOR OIL- 
on a Guaranteed 


Chemical fnalysis 


Sulphonated castor oil can be bought at a wide range 
of prices due to the fact that it can be made to contain a 
widely varying amount of actual castor oil. 

On every barrel of Federal Castrol we are labelling 
the guaranteed chemical analysis of the contents. There- 
fore, when you buy Federal Castrol you get what you 
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ing the roll at the proper speed, better controlled the 
fibers, and did not lag so much as .did the polished 
roll. This form of roll was later adopted on regular 
types of spinning rolls and this gradually evolved into 
the present type of slip roll and longer draft. The 
new slip roll, made in various weights, leather covered, 
and with very small trunions, allows the roll to fall for- 
ward in the cap bar and thus shorten up the contact 
distances between the.front and middle rolls. 


We find many mills running this type of middle top 
roll today and producing both weaving and sale yarns, 
using drafts as high as 16, 18 and 20. There are pro- 
bably more spindles equipped with the slip roll draft 
than with all the modern long draft systems put to- 
gether. The result of modern long draft developments 
will probably be an improved system of spinning 
drafts, but whatever may be developed along these 
lines will have to be simple, clean and easily cared for 
in order to endure the test of time. 

As stated under the discussion of roving, the suc- 
cess of longer draft is dependent largely on the even- 
ness of the roving and it is an open question as to 
whether the actual results are obtained through even- 
ness of roving or through long draft devices. 

Now the outstanding development in ring spinning 
is what may be termed the super size ring or large 
package spinning. For years we have gone on using 
a certain standard of sizes which have apparently been 
rather fixed and arbitrary. Any attempt to enlarge 
the size of the ring has resulted in unsatisfactory 
spinning but now as the result of a careful study of 
the growing tendency to use much larger sizes and on 
account of demands for long lengths of yarn to elimi- 
nate processes and handling, a new principle has fi- 
nally been discovered. Whereas it appeared to be dif- 
ficult to increase in a small degree the old standard 
sizes of rings, by making a decided jump in the sizes 
amounting to from 50 per cent to 60 per cent increase 
in the diameter of the ring over the old standard 
practice, an entirely new condition and action of the 
traveler resulted, and by keeping the same size of 
flange used on the smaller ring and using a slightly 
lighter traveler there was very little, if any, reduc- 
tion in spindle speeds, while sometimes the speed in- 
creased and yet the traveler ran freely and evenly. It 
has been found that under these conditions the travel- 
er will last from 50 per cent to sometimes twice as long 
as under the old conditions and that the yarn was 
even better than with the smaller ring because the 
passage of the yarn through the traveler was at a 
different angle and because the tension was more uni- 
form from barrel to outside of bobbin. 

Large package spinning is not new, although as 
yet it has not been generally adopted by any means. 
Twenty years ago a certain mill put in some new 
spinning frames on which they were to spin yarns 
from 30s to 70s warp. The normal size ring would 
have been about 1 5-8-inch diameter with 6-inch tra- 
verse bobbin, but these frames were equipped with 2- 
inch rings, 7-inch traverse, and the spindles were oper- 
ated at 9800 r.p.m. Incidentally, the top rolls had a 
very heavy felt covering and a loose leather cot so that 
these rolls in contact with the fluted rolls naturally 
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squashed out and conformed to the shape of the bot- 
tom roll through quite an arc; thus giving an6éther 
form of long draft. 

At the time this installation proved quite a curi- 
osity and many mill men visited the plant. They com- 
plimented the man responsible for this installation, 
shook their heads, went away and forgot it; their ver- 
dict always being that while it appeared to be running 
all right it was impractical. As time went on the mat- 
ter was almost forgotten until one day the traveler 
man discovered that this mill was using only about 
one-half as many travelers as compared with other 
mills on similar work. This was the beginning of the 
floating traveler or the fundamental principle on which 
is based the success and efficiency of large package 
spinning and twisting. 

In the distressed situation of the textile business 
others have reached out to find ways in which they 
could eliminate labor, processes and costs, and today 
we have numerous installations of large package spin- 
ning, but we are still only on the eve of this most 
radical development. 

In considering the proposition it would appear that 
we have jumped a gap from the old normal sizes to the 
new super sizes and have arrived at a floating traveler 
instead of a drag traveler. With this change in rings 
has also come an increase in traverse so that a super 
size package is now produced containing 2% to 4 
times as much yarn as on the old standard sizes. It 
must be noted of course that with an increase in the 
size package is now produced containing from 2% to 4 
be increased so that the initial angle between the ring 
and the barrel of the bobbin remains the same as for- 
merly. Somehow, the traveler operating through a 
large arc turns more freely and with less tendency to 
chatter than when whirling around the small are of the 
small ring. 


Ring Twisting. 

7th. In ring twisting the developments have been 
extremely noticeable for the increasing demand for 
ply yarns of all sorts and the development of the large 
size package has almost entirely revolutionized the 
twister of today as compared with the twister of even 
fifteen years ago. In other words, the development of 
the large package spinning and twisting goes hand in 
hand, with twisting in the lead, because the twisted 
product is nearer to the finished product and more im- 
portant in supplying the requirements of the user and 
the buyer. 

Undoubtedly just as the automobile has changed 
the standard of living, so the automobile through the 
enormous requirements of tire yarn in the manufac- 
ture of tires, through the necessity for large produc- 
tion and long lengths of knotless cord has assisted ma- 
terially or rather let us say forced the development of 
the modern ring twister. Where the fabric yarns 


were originally made on 4-inch rings with 6-inch tra- 
verse, and later the cord or second twisting process on 
414-inch rings, 7-inch traverse, the present standard is 
now 54-inch ring with 8-inch traverse. In the first 
case the bobbin held approximately 1 pound of yarn. 
In the second case the bobbin held approximately 1% 
In the third case the bobbin held 


pounds of yarn. 
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THRE ROMAN 


( ROM 312 B. C. to 226 A. D., Rome was supplied with 
(~— J water by 11 aqueducts, aggregating in length 335 
, miles. The water was brought mainly from springs 
and conveyed by underground conduits and raised aque- 
ducts, which were walls of arches made of brick, stone 
and cement, the water channel being at the top. These 
mighty arches sometimes ran for ten miles, and in places 
were in three tiers, often reaching a height of 195 feet. 
The Romans preferred the raised aqueduct because they 
could not make cast-iron pipe, and lead was weak, bronze 
expensive and steel unknown. The magnitude and difficulty 
of the labor is shown in the course of the aqueducts, which 
crossed ravines 300 feet deep and were tunneled through 
mountains. 


Pipe manufacturers are now expert in the making of all 
kinds of pipe—and cities pride themselves on their under- 
ground pipe systems which, at the turn of a faueet, supply 
water to huge populations. The use of rivers and other 
streams for the water supply of cities is made possible by 
filtering and purifying machinery. 


The twentieth century can rightfully be called ‘the 
Machine Age,” for machinery is accomplishing wonders in 
lightening labor and contributing to civilization’s comfort 
and convenience. In textile mills, particularly, where 
labor must be efficient and production rapid and economical, 
machine methods are receiving first place. 





AQUEDUCTS 


Cleaning bobbins by hand means slower production and 
greater operating costs. 


The Termaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins in 
many cases has been known to save three times its cost in a 
year’s operation. It cleans bobbins faster, more efficiently 
and more economically. Bobbins are not split and last in- 
definitely. Staple is not cut and roving waste can be used 
without reworking. 


The Utsman machines for cleaning filling bobbins speed 
up production by cleaning many times faster than the hand- 
method, without splitting ends. 


The Type K machine for cleaning both plain and auto- 
matic loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins cleans 


about 6,000 bobbins hourly. 


If you are interested in cutting operating costs in your 
mill, do not overlook the savings which are possible with 


Terrell bobbin cleaners. 


Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins, and if possible send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are in- 
terested in motor-driven machine, give full details, including 
voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, ‘Pennsylvania and Canada.) 
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from 3 to 3% pounds of yarn. But with changing 
conditions and requirements for 12-pound cones as 
supply packages for the rubberizing process, new sizes 
are coming into the field; viz. a 634-inch ring with 9- 
inch traverse, for it requires four bobbins of 23s 5/3 
or 18s 3/3 with three splices to make a knotless 12- 
pound cone, whereas with the 634-inch ring and 9-inch 
traverse the bobbin holds 6 pounds of yarn and re- 
quires only one splice for a 12-pound cone. 

Thus, we find that no sooner is a size adopted as 
practically standard than later requirements call for 
something more and a new standard has to be worked 
out to fit the case. 

One would scarcely believe it possible that the new 
super and extra super sizes would do the work as well 
as the older or normal sizes. At least we might ex- 
pect that the speed would be slower in proportion as 
the size of the ring is increased, but such is not the 
case. Where it was customary a few years ago to op- 
erate twisters on a certain class of work with 41-inch 
rings at about 2,800 to 3,000 turns, the modern form- 
ing twister of 314-inch ring is being operated at fully 
5,000 turns of the spindle, and the cable twister of 
54-inch ring at 3,200 or 3,300 r. p. m. of the 
spindle; while the new 634-inch with 9-inch traverse 
can be operated still at a speed from 2,800 to 3,000 r. 
p. m. of spindles. 

As one branch of an industry fathers and promotes 
new developments, other branches of the industry nat- 
urally are led into the same fields of improvement 
because the way has been shown and the advantages 
are too self evident to permit of doubts and delays. 
Thus, the long lengths of knotless yarn, particularly 
for the knitting trade and the thread and twine busi- 
ness, are coming to the front and because some manu- 
facturers as pioneers are in the lead and others must 
follow or lose their markets. 

The use of the larger ring calls for wider gauge, 
which in turn promote the use of large packages in 
the creel. It has been stated by some manufacturers 
that by the use of large packages in the creel they 
have been able to more than cut their twisting room 
cost in half. Moreover, the use of the large package 
in the creel makes it practical to use tubes with two or 
more ends up as required, which prevents singling 
and is always beneficial in good twisting. If, on the 
other hand, large packages of fine single yarns are re- 
quired it is possible to use cones carrying an extremely 
large supply of single yarn; the creel having tension 
rods or individual tension devices for each cone. This, 
however, is seldom practical for more than two ply 
work on account of the creel space required. 

With the growing demand for large rings and high 
speeds the use of ball and roller bearing spindles is 
becoming recognized as a part of the equipment; part- 
ly no doubt due to the saving in power, but also due 
to the fact that this type of spindle is more easily driv- 
en, has less slippage between the tape or band and the 
spindle whirl, with a resultant improvement in the 
twist. The high speed development has also brought 
out various types of high speed rings such as the wick 
oiling device, the groove grease type, and the groove 
reservoir type. 

It is not amiss to say that the success of large pack- 
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age twisting is due in part to the use of the tape drive, 
which in practically every case is a part of the new 
standard equipment. 


Warp Preparation. 


8th. The old type spooler and warper is fast giv- 
ing way to the cone, the tube or very large package 
winder and the high speed warper, and it is probable 
that this system will have its permanent field where 
there is a variety of work, while the automatic spooler 
and the extra high speed warper will have its field 
where the work is in continuous large quantities. 


The Loom. 


9th. Perhaps the most surprising thing and the 
one which shows a lack of readiness to adopt improved 
methods is the fact that after all these years in which 
the automatic loom has been recognized as a valuable 
improvement and labor saver there are still so many 
thousands of plain looms in operation. . This fact, 
plainly indicates a surprising reluctance among textile 
men to adopt new and improved equipment. It also 
indicates what may be expected in the adoption of the 
new, more radical and less accepted improvements. 


What Shall We Conclude? 


Thus it will be seen that in practically every line 
of cotton textile equipment there have been and are in 
progress very important and radical developments and 
improvements. 

The question will therefore naturally arise as to 
how fast and how far shall we go in adopting the most 
modern methods and the new equipment? Then the 
cotton manufacturer will naturally ask himself sev- 
eral questions: 

1st. Can I afford to mix the new equipment with 
my old equipment? 

2nd. Would it not be wise to wait until all these 
new things have reached a point where they are rec- 
ognized as the accepted standards? 

3rd. Can we afford to spend the money or is it 
better to wait and let the other fellow lead the way? 

The answer to the first question should not be dif- 
ficult. It is evident that we cannot always continue 
to match up, piece out and repair our old equipment, 
for the day of stabilization in the textile business has 
gone; new methods and new equipment are the order 
of the day and the time has come when the new things 
must be accepted so that immediate advantages may be 
derived. 

One mill we know of has already seen the folly of 
matching up old equipment, for almost as soon as their 
new spinning frames were installed they expressed the 
regret that they had failed to put in tape driven 
frames instead of matching up the band driven. The 
matter of repariing old worn out equipment also forced 
its own conclusion recently when it was found that 
the extensive and necessary repairs were so expensive 
and that the cost was actually more than the price of 
brand new equipmnt. 

Answering the second question we have only to look 
about us and see what is going on in all other lines to 
realize the fact that there is no such objective point as 
completeness, but that the development and changes 
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Eyes on guard 


ND now the long process of evolution 
from sheets of pure pulp to gleaming 
skeins of du Pont rayon yarn is completed. 
The hours of tireless scrutiny and painstaking 
tests and retests are over. The drama is draw- 
ing to a close. Now, in a great darkened room, 
hundreds of girls sit before desks individually 
lighted by powerful lamps, deftly separating 
and examining every skein—last and most 
exacting of the long series of inspections that 
constitute this remarkable du Pont chemical 
control. 
Every inspector is carefully trained for this 


work and is rigidly supervised by a corps of 
expert re-inspectors. Each skein is given strict 
individual examination because it must sustain 
the reputation of all du Pont rayon. 

More than four hundred full-time control 
specialists are employed in maintaining 
du Pont standards—a tremendous, synchro- 
nized organization that never sleeps, never 
takes a chance, never guesses. The resulting 
quality cannot be duplicated without dupli- 
cating du Pont chemical control. Du Pont 
Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New 


York City. 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


i 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Produced by THE leading chemical organization 
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are constant, rapid and ever increasing. If we wait 
too long we might just as well prepare to liquidate our 
business. 

In spite of the fact that many have declared the 
improvements in textile machinery of very little ac- 
count, in fact not worth considering, many cases have 
developed in the last few years where it has been found 
cheaper to break up the old machinery and throw it 
out the window than to pay the taxes assessed on the 
spindle basis. In other words, the equipment has rer ch- 
ed the point where it was a liability instead of an 
asset. 

The third question can be answered in two ways. 
If we conserve our resources and do not improve our 
plant and equipment we may be able for a time to 
make money by good management and good merchan- 
dising, but the time will come when the only answer 
to this question is liquidation, for when we awake to 
the realization that we are hopelessly out of the pic- 
ture so far as all but our ability as manufacturers and 
merchants is concerned, it is then too late to begin 
spending money unless perchance we have accumulat- 
ed an enormous surplus and can afford to practically 
start all over again. 

The second answer to this question must be deriv- 
ed more from experience and observation than from 
any exact figures, but so far as observation and study 
of this part of the problem is concerned, everything 
goes to show that where improvements are made with 
judgment and discretion the first costs are soon paid 
for in added returns, so that after a certain period, be 
it two, four or six years, the expense has been entirely 
absorbed and from that time on the new equipment be- 
comes a source of added revenue as well as an actual 
value asset. 

In some lines of business investigation shows that a 
period of two years at the outside will pay for the new 
equipment and in many cases it is necessary to have 
the new equipment and adopt the new methods in order 
to continue supplying the demands of the market. In 
any event the expense of continued improvement and 
systematic modernization must never be considered an 
unjustifiable expense, but rather a source and means 
of continued future prosperity and profits. 


Changes In Personnel of Link-Belt Co. 

W. ©. Carter, formerly vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction at all Link-Belt plants, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago plant of the Link- 
Belt Company. F. B. Caldwell, formerly vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago plant, has resigned on account of 
health. E. J. Burnell, who was manager of the Pittsburgh 
office, has been appointed sales manager of the western di- 
vision, with headquarters at the Chicago plant, and Nels 
Davis, from the Chicago engineering sales force, succeeds 
Mr. Burnell as manager of Link-Belt’s Pittsburgh office. 





Forced Draft Fans. 

It is stated by the American Blower Corporation that 
the use of low grade, cheap fuels has been made possible in 
the last few years by the adoption of small forced draft 
fans and special grates on domestic and other small fur- 
naces and boilers. A catalog published by this concern 
shows standard draft fans suitable for this use, in addition 
to giving application and technical data of interest to any 
who contemplate such installations, the firm states. This 
bulletin, No. 10401, will be sent wpon request to the Ameri- 
can Blower Corporation, 6000 Russell Street, Detroit. 
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‘*HURRICANE”’ 
STOCK DRYER 


& 


rags, etc. Many improvements in 
design and construction make it an 
exceedingly efficient machine. 


f or cotton, linters, wool, noils, hair, 


Maximum capacity is obtained with 
minimum consumption of steam and 
power. 


The large volumes of warm air cir- 
culated over and through the stock 
accomplish quick and uniform dry- 
ing, and leave the stock lofty and 
light, in perfect condition for subse- 
quent operations. 


“HURRICANE” 
Automatic Yarn Dryers 


make the yarn strong, soft and elas- 
tic. For imparting moisture regain, 
“HURRICANE” Conditioning Ma- 
chines can be operated either in con- 
junction with the dryer, or as sep- 
arate units. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


DRYING MACHINERY CoO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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In GENERAL’S extensive line of 
Imported and Domestic 
types one can always find 
the RIGHT Dye for any job. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by . 
GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


’ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
38 Natoma Street 


220 W. ist Street 


85 Tockwotton Street 
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Report of Georgia Meeting. 
(Continued from page 1365.) 


the shellac had stuck the yarn to the bobbins. We 
overcame that by taking all of our bobbins and wash- 
ing them in wood alcohol, and taking a piece of bur- 
lap and drying them, and all of our new bobbins that 
we are buying are just oil treated wood with rust-proof 
rings to prevent rust.” Mr. Elliott said he had 
tried the steam box method, but that this was too 
sudden and strong. Mr. Hames suggested that prob- 
ably had the temperature not been up to 115 degrees 
the trouble might not have developed, but Mr. Elliott 
said it showed up even at 85 degrees. 


Mr. Petrea asked if anyone had had the experi- 
ence of spinning yarn on the bobbin, conditioning, 
and then re-winding it. Mr. McAlister said “I have 
re-wound filling, but I never did condition between 
the spinning and the re-winding. I have never had 
any re-wound filling to kink.” He continued by say- 
ing that in addition, re-winding filling is an asset in 
that it gives a supply package for the loom contain- 
ing three times as much yarn as a spinning bobbin, 
and “on high class goods, to keep out mis-picks, it 
helps you to make good cloth. It is a good thing if it 
doesn’t cost too much.” 


Here Mr. Petrea read an answer which he said 
suggested the question of conditioning and then re- 
winding. The answer stated that, “By conditioning 
twice, allowing the yarn on the cops or bobbins to re- 
main overnight before winding, kinky filling will be 
prevented. This method is being used on yarn (hard 
twist) up to eight times the square root.” 


Mr. Heymer brought up the point that the effect 
from re-winding is similar to that of twisting, for 
sewing thread for example, where a balanced twist is 
desired. He pointed out that in taking the yarn from 
a twister and re-winding onto a tube, the twist is 
balanced and the kinks are taken out. “If the yarn 
is run through an additional friction after spinning 
it loses twist and this will overcome a great deal of 
twist and stop a lot of kinking,” he said. 


“Conditioning filling ‘does not take twist out,” ex- 
plained Mr. Elliott. “Conditioning merely causes the 
fibers to expand and to take the natural round shape 
and set more uniformly, but re-winding does take 
out twist.” 


J. W. Stribling, of the Universal Winding Com- 
pany, told of a mill with which he was formerly con- 
nected where “we used to re-wind with as high as ten 
times the square root. It was conditioned very hea- 
vily. We spun it on black enameled bobbins and 
steamed it as much as four hours, though not all at 
one time, and then re-wound it onto the loom bobbin. 
However, Mr. McAlister brought out that re-winding 
gets more yarn on the bobbin. This is true, but act- 
ual tests based on experience have shown that draw- 
ing yarn over the end of a bobbin puts in twist in- 
stead of taking it out, but the amount is so small 
that it amounts to nothing at all practically.” 

The next question read, “On hose and belting 
duck, what are the best ways to prevent oil spots and 
bad start-ups?” but this was extended by the chair- 
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“We do better work” 


—writes a mill owner in North 
Carolina. 


“We find there is an increase 
in card production because your 
system strips the cards without 
stopping the cylinders. The 
element of safety is another 
great advantage. 


“Other features are saving in 
power and wear and tear of 
belts. Stripping with vacuum 
makes cleaner production by 
eliminating dust which is ordi- 
narily blown into adjacent 
cards.” 

The saving in cost of waste 
handling pays for the installa- 
tion. Let us show you in actual 
dollars and cents, how much 
you can save. Write for free 
analysis to the office nearest 
you. 


Abington 
Textile Machinery Works 
Abington, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Gen. Mgr. 


50 Congress St. Independence Tt 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.O 
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THE PRODUCTIMETER 


LOOM PICK COUNTER 


UNIVERSAL 


SLIP 


JOINT 
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N IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURE OF PRODUCTIMETER 


PICK COUNTERS 
ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL 
INSTALLATION OF PICK COUNTERS 


HE application of Pick Counters to 
8 nal frequently involves mechanical 
difficulties. Free play of the connecting 
rod must be provided for, to prevent ex- 
cessive vibration between drive worm and 
counter. 
Productimeter Pick Counters are equipped 
with a specially designed and highly per- 
fected universal slip joint at both ends of 
the connecting rod. These two universal 
joints are wholly and exclusively a Pro- 
ductimeter Pick Counter feature. They 
assure ease of installation, trouble free 
Productimeter Pick Counter operation, and long life to the counters. 
(Double Deck) showing universal ao Pr SO ea i 
joints at either end of connecting In addition these universal slip joints af- 
rod. ford a valuable safeguard against tamper- 
ing and “cheating” the counters. Their 
construction is such that the counter can 
in no way be removed or disconnected Productimeter Pick Counter ap- 
from the drive worm, therefore only the plied to Stafford Loom in a large 
actual picks woven are recorded on the cotton mill. 
counter. 
The Productimeter Universal Slip Joint is 
one of the highly perfected features of 
Productimeter Pick Counters. Write for 
bulletin describing them in detail and ex- 
plaining the Pick Method of weaver wage 
payment, 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


668 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
Southern Representative: 

George P. Davis, Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
New England: 

Durant Mfg. Co., Leo A. Lag ata 36 Garnet 

St., Providence, 






This book describes com- 


pletely the Pick Method of 7 ‘ 

Weaver Wage Payment. It e th : 

contains complete tables 

and — for applying _ Productimeter Double Deck 
Loom Pick Counter on a 


Pick Method to. your mill 


Write for a copy. well known loom, showing 
| || THE SPEEDOMETERS OF INDUSTRY IL Sacting Yes os ‘6anivel Tor 
. : efficient operation. 
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man to apply to.other types of fabrics as well. 

Erwin Lehmann said that they run duck, though 
not as heavy as hose and belting ducks, and “we have 
the same trouble as everybody else on that. So far 
as bad-start-ups are concerned, we believe this de- 
pends altogether on the weaver. Some weavers can 
make a better start-up than others. As to oil spots, 
we have sieges of that occasionally, and as some oth- 
er fellow has said, we do everything we know about 
to stop it, and then can’t tell what did the work.” 


Oil Spots and Bad Start-Ups. 


The chairman read the following reply from D. G. 
Reid, superintendent, Calumet Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga.; 

“To prevent oil spots on hose and belt duck: (1) 
Have the loom cleaned thoroughly each time the 
warp runs out; (2) use drip cups under the boss rol- 
ler stands, where we find 75 per cent of our spots 
come from; (3) have the oiler use oil as sparingly as 
possible, and this will help to a great extent; (4) 
caution the weavers and loom fixers to keep hands 
clean and not to put greasy hands on the warp or 
cloth at any time; (5) use a good grade of oil, one 
that will not spatter off of cams and pick balls where 
they come in contact with the pick shoe and cam 
rollers. 

“To prevent bad start-ups: (1) Avoid all long 
pick outs possible; (2) have the loom harness set 
perfectly level so that each shade will have the same 
tension on the warp when open (either shade of the 
harness pulling too high or too low will stretch the 
yarn and cause had start-ups on long pick-outs); (3) 
if you have pick-outs a yard long or more, pick out 
about 12 inches and tighten the warp and run the 
loom a few revolutions without any filling (this will 
stretch the crimp out of the warp that was made with 
the filling); (4) keeping good weavers and not giv- 
ing them more work than they can look after, is one 
of the best ways I know of to keep down bad start- 
ups.” 

Another answer read by Mr. Petrea follows: “Oil 
spots and soiled cloth are usually due to poor clean- 
ing. One prime cause of oil spots being excessive 
oiling, of the harness roll bearings in particular, and 
the improper care of the bearings. Soiling can be 
prevented largely by the use of an apron to cover the 
cloth when changing warps.” 


Two- or Four-Harness on High Sley. 


“On high sley sheeting, is it better to use two har- 
ness or to draw the warp in four harness?” was the 
next question, and R. S. Steele, superintendent, La- 
Fayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., was called up- 
on first. 


“In the case of a high sley,” said Mr. Steele, “my 
experience is that it is better to draw it in four har- 
ness, to get more room in the harness. You take a 
high count sheeting and use two harness, and that 
crowds a high number of ends in those two harness, 
and you have the yarn all crowded. There is some 
chafing on the yarn anyhow, and the more you crowd 
it the more chafing you will have, but if you will put 
it in four harness, and give it more room, you will 
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PIONEERED 
‘CHARAVAY 


Fred Charavay, aeronautical engineer, designer 
of the famous Hartzell 
pioneered in aviation. 
great loads across the sky, make alti- 

tude records and establish long distance tests. He 
knew this especially designed propeller had super ‘‘air 
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Cross-Country Propeller, 
He has seen his propeller 


moving’’ power—so he adapted it to ventilation. There 
he pioneered again! giving the world the Charavay Propeller 
Fan, the first fan of its kind and a record breaker, too. 


Only Charavay Propeller Fans Can Give 
You Charavay’s Greatest Air Volume 


KE! 
(oon: 
RY DIFFERENT 


CHARAVAY FAN 


These two designs may 
look alike—but they are 
vastly different. The one 
on the left is the Charavay 
Propeller Fan principle. 
Note that the tip of the 
propeller blade extends 
beyond the inner ring of 
the frame. That is a pat- 
ented Charavay feature. 
With this overlapping 
blade Charavay is practi- 
cally 100% efficient. 


Charavay is the practical way. 


NOT A CHARAVAY 


On other fans, with blades 
that do not overlap the 
frame, not all of the blade 
and ring surface is pro- 
ductive of direct air cur- 
rent—the gap between the 
blade and frame draws air 
from in front instead of 
from behind the fan, caus- 
ing the current to “back- 
whirl” and lose much of 
its force. 


It is also the economical way. 


Not only do Charavays save you 40% to 80% on power, you 
can purchase and install them at a very economical figure. 


Let us tell you more. 


Distributors and dealers in all principal 
cities. Quick, effictent service. 





Division of 


Hartzell Industries, Inc. 
Piqua, Ohio 


1018 Craft St. 


Hartzell Propeller Co. 
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have less chafing.” 

Mr. McAlister asked, “What is the highest sley 
goods you can run on two harness?” and Mr. Steele 
said he would use them up to 80x80. 

“Do you use four harness cams?” asked Mr. 
Barnes. 

Mr. Elliott replied, saying that one objection to 
four harness cams is that they make it necessary to 
use more harness. He expressed the belief that four 
harness run on two cams is a better arrangement 
than two harness; and said that for anything above 
60 sley he would prefer four harness on account of 
better running and less loom stoppage. 

“We recently went into that,” said Mr. Barnes. 
“We were trying to get a better face on some goods, 
and put it on four harness run with two cams, and 
this was dragging on the race plate, and that didn’t 
go so good, so we got some four harness staggered 
cams, and now it goes fine, making a much smoother 
face and it runs equally as well.” 


How to Prevent Ceiling Drips in Winter. 


“Do you have any trouble with ceiling drips caus- 
ed from condensation in the Winter? If so, have you 
been able to overcome this trouble? How?” was 
next taken up. The chairman read first a reply from 
Oscar D. Grimes, vice-president, Athens Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ga., which stated: 


“We have had considerable trouble with this, and 
we are planning to remove our roof and insulate 
with Celotex. Two thicknesses of Celotex will be 
used, which we are advised by the Celotex engineers 
will be sufficient. Each thickness of Celotex is 
about 14-inch thick. The roof boards or decking on 
our roof are 1 3-4-inches thick, being dressed down 
from 2-inch lumber. We have a tin roof without any 
form of insulation under it. We carry about 72 per 
cent humidity in the mill with controlled humidi- 
fiers. This is about the worst condition imaginable 
for a mill roof. 

“The inside temperature of our mill will probab- 
ly not exceed 80 degrees on the coldest day of Win- 
ter. Condensation on the mill roof is caused by the 
roof becoming colder than the inside atmosphere, 
and the only way to prevent condensation is to insu- 
late the roof so that the cold cannot penetrate 
through the roof to the under surface of the deck- 
ing. Humidifiers blowing the moisture directly on 
a column, wall or ceiling will cause them to become 
wet and drip, but I am assuming this is not the con- 
dition under discussion.” 

R. S. Steele made a rather interesting statement 
here. He said they had recently built a weave shed, 
on which the tower extends about ten feet in front 
of the mill. He said his engineers recommended in- 
sulation with Celotex, but that they felt a heavy 
roof would be sufficient. Now, he said, their only 
condensation comes in the section of the mill on 
which a shadow is cast by the tower. 

Mr. Elliott interpreted the question to ask for 
means of remedying the condition inside the mill, 
and R. J. Jennings, of Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala., sta- 
ted that in their large weave room, with saw-tooth 
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Our 


Frigidaire 
water cooling 
equipment 
saves $200 a year’ 


From Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Lindale, Ga. mills 





Frigidaire Water Cooler 
Model No. 40-D...4 
complete unit for city 
water equipped with 
two bubblers, two glass 
fillers, or one of each. 
Serves 60 to 70 factory 
workers. Gray Duco 
with white porcelain top. 


UR Frigidaire water cooling equipment 
functions every day of the year, yet we 
estimate a saving of $200 a year,” says W. P. 
Meikleham, Agent of the Lindale, Ga. mills of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

But saving money is only one feature of Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers. For as Mr. Meikleham points 

t, “The help is much more satisfied . . the water 
has the same temperature every hour of the day.” 
Which means better health, better work. 

There are many remarkable economies in Frigid- 
aire water cooling. We want to present ai/ the 
facts. We want to show you what Frigidaire Water 
Coolers do for others . . . what they will do for 
you. Let us give you the low prices, General 
Motors terms and complete information. Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT GENERAL MOTORS 
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roof, they had difficulty with condensation until they 
began cracking an opening in every other skvlight, 
to cool the air right around the windows or skylights. 

The chairman here read the reply of H. O. Da- 
vidson on the subject: “Yes, we have had trouble 
with drips from the ceiling, caused by condensation, 
during the Winter, but this condition is confined 
largely to our piece-dyeing department. Water pipes 
conveying cold water will cause considerable trou- 
ble with drips during the Winter season, and if pos- 
sible it is well to locate these pipes where they will 
not cause any trouble. In the dyehouse, the system 
of ventilation by fans is a great help, but the best 
method is to keep the rooms at a uniform tempera- 
ture, and keep the temeperature high enough so that 
the pipes and ceilings will be warmed enough so that 
no condensation will occur. There are a great many 
methods used to help this situation, such as coating 
the pipes or wrapping them with some material so 
that the bare iron of the pipes will not come in con- 
tact with the moisture in the atmosphere, but these 
are all makeshifts and even temperature is the best 
method of relieving this situation.” 

Mr. Bradley added to this that he has had a great 
deal of this trouble in the dyehouse and finishing de- 
partment, and has put in a line of steam coils to 
warm the roof enough so that the steam and other at- 
mosphere does not create condensation. Mr. Balen- 
tine said he had solved the problem in the weave 
room in a similar manner. 

The chairman read the following answer to close 
the discussion on the subject:, “Ceiling drip oc- 
curs in Winter mostly and when humidity is excess- 
ive. This can be prevented to some extent by inject- 
ing steam into the humidifying system to warm the 
water slightly. Also, heating the incoming air to the 
weave room. At 80 degrees it will absorb double the 
amount of moisture that it will absorb at 55 de- 
grees.” 


Why Do Warps Kink on Plain Cams? 


The last weaving question was, “On high sley, 
3.85-yard broadcloth, what will cause the warp to 
kihk when using two harness plain cams, while the 
same goods, using staggered cams, will not show this 
trouble?” 

Walter B. Dillard, Jr., replied first, stating that, 
“on account of the high sley, staggered cams are 
better than plain two harness cams in that they don’t 
crowd the warp. With staggered cams, it is possible 
to distribute the warp over four, six or eight harness, 
but in reality the weave, being plain, is only a two 
harness weave. Staggered cams and multiple har- 
ness prevent reed marks also.” 

Another answer was presented by N. Barnard 
Murphy, superintendent, The Trion Co., Trion, Ga., 
as follows: 

“My experience on carded broadcloths ranged 
from 4.75-yard 80x60, to 3.80-yard 112x60, and, 
frankly, have not experienced this trouble. We have 
had this trouble on warp sateens, which carry a high 
sley—104—but we are using multiple cams. There- 
fore, my answer will be only an opinion derived from 
experience of broadcloths as a whole. 
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“To begin with, I have never made broadcloths ex- 
cept with either staggered cams or with four har- 
ness acting as two and using only two cams. When 
using four harness as two, we dropped one shade just 
a fraction lower than the other, thereby giving the 
shed the same or practically the same effect as stag- 
gered cams. In a 37-inch 112x60 broadcloth there 
are usually about 4,200 ends in the warp. This 
means 2,100 ends to the shed, considering that most 
mills on this class of work try to make their warps 
slightly soft on the beam. The chances for some ends 
being slacker than others is emphasized. With such 
a high number of ends working by one shed, the ten- 
dency exists for the slack ends to kink. This is in- 
creased by a normal tendency of ends sticking be- 
hind the harness. 

“The higher the sley, the harder it is to get a 
clean separation in the shed. Therefore, with the 
tendency of sticking ends plus the tendency of slack- 
ening ends from a slightly soft wound loom beam, 
the result would normally be a possible warp kink. 

“When using staggered cams, your chances for 
taking care of slackening ends is twice as good as 
when using two cam work. Your yarn separation is 
divided into four sheds, each working distinctly sep- 
arate from the other. Whereas, otherwise you have 
only two sheds. Or, in other words, you have four 
units to take care of the slackening tendency as 
against two units when using two cam work. There 
are other conditions that should be included, but, in 
my opinion, this is the outstanding difference be- 
tween staggered cams and plain cams as to the pos- 
sible effect of kinking the warp.” 


Afternoon Discussion on Slashing. 


HE DISCUSSION on slashing subjects which was 

conducted by George S. Elliott, following the 
luncheon, was equally as helpful and interesting as the 
morning session on weaving. 

The first question read by Mr. Elliott was, “What 
is the difference between the weight of the ingre- 
dients used in your size mixture (except water) and 
the weight added to the yarn in slashing? Base this 
on the percentage of the net raw yarn. In other 
words, how much invisible waste is there between 
the weight of the starch and compound you put into 
the size mixture and the amount you get in added 
weight of yarn?” The chairman called upon Mr. 
Dillard first, and he reported as follows: 


“Our test was based on 21s warp yarn, 2,320 
ends, run on slasher equipped with circulating size 
system, temperature controls and low steam pressure. 
This report is a summary from actual tests. All 
weights represent bone dry conditions: 


Weight of raw yarn ____-- Net 2,221 pounds 
Weight of Starch ____---- Net 281 pounds 
Weight of Compound _-_-_-- Net 15 pounds 


Total Weight Fed 
Total Weight Delivered __Net 
Total Pounds lost 


2,517 pounds 
2,443 pounds 
74 pounds 


I eileen eee ctnns 3 per cent.” 
“In getting at it on a bone dry basis, did you cal- 
culate the warp off of the slasher on a bone dry ba- 
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A good demonstration of the 
efficiency of Powers heat control 
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ABOVE—Application of Powers 
Combination Regulators to 3 Size 
Cooking and 1 Storage Kettle 
in the Aiken Mills at Bath, S. C. 


AT RIGHT— Application of 

Powers Slasher Cylinder Regu- 

lator and Dial Thermometer 

and Combination Regulator to 

Size-box Slasher in the Aiken 
Mills at Bath, S. C. 


















Advantages 


The Powers Slasher 
Cylinder Regulator 


EN like Mr. George E. Spofford, former President of the Langley, 
Aiken, Seminole and Anderson Mills, weigh the merits of equip- 

ment carefully before they install it. After extensive study of the Powers 
System of Thermostatic Control for the Slasher Room, Mr. Spofford in- Constant, UNIFORM. tem- 


; : ; er i ind 
stalled this equipment, and here is what he says about it: pare on erring ayes ee 
” 25 to 40 per cent steam saving 





“I am pleased to say that these installations have given us Speedier production 
perfect satisfaction and we have been able to accomplish Less breaks in weave room 
everything which you said these controls would do. Not only , Trouble-proof 
has the equipment been satisfactory, but the service has sae 
heaet oll iat coud bi dechvad ™ Combination Regulator for 
Size-box and Size Cook- 
Now in charge of a group of New England Mills, he has selected Powers ing and Storage Kettles 
Regulator Equipment for 25 slashers and 40 cooking kettles. Uniformity of pes and even- 
ness Of size 
Write for Slasher Room Booklet Only one hole to bore in kettie 
or have our engineer call to make an estimate. Controls and indica from 
one bul 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
35 Years of Specialization in Automatic Temperature Control 
2739 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in 32 Other Cities 
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DYEING MACHINE MODEL KRAG 


For Dyeing Cotton Yarn On Tubes 


CAPACITY: UP TO 2400 POUNDS TO A BATCH 
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Illustration shows Obermaier installation in Woodlawn Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Advantages of SYSTEM OBERMAIER are of such importance that 
no cotton dyehouse can afford to be without this equipment. 


NO REWINDING necessary as stand- 
ard mill wound Foster tubes are be- 
ing used, 


CONTINUOUS DYEING as yarns 
are loaded and unloaded on material 
carriers outside the dyeing machine. 


SMALLEST VOLUME OF DYE 
LIQUOR (1:7) with adjustment to 


increase, creating the greatest saving 
of dyestuffs, chemicals, and steam. 


STEADY CONTROL of dyeing proc- 
ess.. Sampling done without opening 
machine. 


CONSTRUCTION of special cast iron 
eliminating all corrosion. Very small 
depreciation. 


Please Investigate 
SYSTEM OBERMAIER applies to Raw Stock, Beams, Skeins, Wool and Worsted Tops 


AMERICAN OBERMAIER CORPORATION 


Skillman Avenue at 34th Street 





Long Island City, N. Y. 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 





In the problem of meeting the 
present-day consumer demand 
for Fast-dyed fabrics, undoubt- 
edly the greatest asset the Amer- 
ican dyer has — is Newport’s 


Anthrene Blue RCX 


(Patent applied for) 


** Brilliance combined with permanence’ 


b 


Fast to kier boiling and chlorine 
bleaching, laundry and weather. 
Easy to use. 


886 US PAT OFF 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 
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Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 


Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. : Greenville, 8S. C. oe 
32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
; Newnan, Ga. 


Canada 
Castle Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson Street 
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‘Do your water closets 
actually invite abuse 





Closets with loose or broken seats, leaking tanks, and a gen- 
eral down-at-the-heel appearance actually invite abuse— 
and they get it. 

Many plants, up-to-date in other respects, are equipped 
with just such closets. 


You know whether or not yours is one of these plants. If 
it is, realize that in inviting abuse, these closets are also 
actually endangering the health of your workmen. 


VQGEL SEUFLUSH Number Ten Closets are made 
especially for installation in plants, factories, and institu- 
tions. They are entirely automatic in their flushing opera- 
tion and use less than four gallons of water for the most 
thorough flush possible. 

Open front seats can be supplied. Seats of indestructible 
hard rubber will be furnished when desired. Equipped 
with these, you can clean these SELFLUSH outfits down 
with live steam, without damage to a single part. 

Plumbers everywhere know the. YVYQGEL seurivsw 
Number Ten—made by a concern that has specialized on 
self-flushing closets for 20 years. Let us send our booklet 
“The really sanitary closet.” 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


=~! FOR PLANTS: FACTORIES:SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS — 
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sis?” asked Mr. Elliott. 

“We first bone-dried the yarn on the section beam 
just before it was put into the size box,” replied Mr. 
Dillard. “Then we bone-dried the starch, and the 
compound, and then bone-dried the finished warp in 
the weave room, not when it came off the slasher. 
Approximately one yard of the yarn was used in each 
case.” 

“Then, if you figured you had six per cent regain, 
you took that off of the total weight of the warp,” 
commented Mr. Elliott. He then called upon E. H. 
Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, who had 
originally suggested the question. 


“Invisible Loss” in Slashing. 


“T have no details, but Mr. Cooper has and will 
give them to you,” replied Mr. Rogers. “I will state 
that the way we happened on this question,” he ex- 
plained, “was that in looking over the cost figures of 
another mill and adding the amount of money spent 
for starch and compound, and figuring back, reveal- 
ed that the amount was about eighteen per cent of 
the raw yarn. Then the question naturally brought 
itself up, ‘How much are we putting on our yarn? 
We know we are leaving six, eight, ten or some other 
figures on the yarn, but how much starch and com- 
pound are we paying for to do that?’” He called up- 
on Mr. Cooper for the details. 

“T ran the tests for four or five weeks,” respond- 
ed Mr. Cooper, “and I did not take one particular set 
but took them all. The average for the week was 
47,592 pounds of soft yarn, and 52,193 pounds of 
hard yarn, a gain, in sizing, of 4,601 pounds, an av- 
erage per cent of 9.66. During the same period the 
average compound used was 5,750 pounds, and this 
gives a percentage, based on -the actual size and 
compound, of 12.07 per cent, leaving approximately 
21% per cent lost, based on the amount of soft yarn 
sized. 

“Then I made a great many tests of the amount 
of moisture in the soft yarn and the hard yarn, and 
the average of these tests showed 8.2 per cent in the 
soft yarn and 6.4 per cent in the sized yarn. We 
therefore were probably drying it a little too dry, as 
there was a difference of 1.8 per cent. Taking the 
9.66 which showed on the front of the slasher, we 
got 11.46 per cent effective size against 12.07, which 
leaves .64 per cent still unaccounted for, based on the 
total soft yarn. This leaves an effective size used 
of 94.9 per cent, losing 5.1 per cent of the size we 
made, or the weight of the compound ingredients.” 
Urged by Mr. Rogers, Mr. Cooper added that on the 
very first test he made, he could find only 70 per 
cent of the sizing and compound, indicating a loss 
of 30 per cent. 

“The point we are getting at in this question,” ex- 
plained Mr. Elliott, “is to find out how much we are 
getting on the yarn of what we are paying for. We 
find it from Mr. Cooper’s test that his best figure is 
95 per cent. I had a similar experience. I wanted to 
find out just how much we were getting on and found 
that there was some leakage. In other words, in the 
afternoon, there would be more in the size boxes 
than our storage space would take care of, and the 
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trouble was that the size man was making up an ex- 
tra kettle in order to have plenty on hand, and then 
after the storage kettles were filled up, the rest of 
it would go into the sewer. I think this is a question 
that all of us should go back home and look into, and 
do what we can to remedy this loss—either by put- 
ting in more storage kettles or by directing the size 
man to try to figure it a little further ahead and not 
have any unnecessarily large amount of size going in- 
to the sewer regularly.” 


Temperature Control on Slashers and End 
Breakage. 


“If you have applied temperature control devices 
to your slashers, have you gotten any beneft from 
the standpoint of end breakage reduction, etc., in the 
running of warps in the weave room? If so, how 
much, and in what ways were you benefited?” was 
next submitted by the chairman. He called on Mr. 
Dillard who replied that he has temperature control 
applied only on the size boxes, and that he has no 
figures on warp end breakages prior to the installa- 
tion. 

Mr. Elliott reported his own experience. “Just 
as a matter of relating the experience I have had af- 
ter installing temperature control, we found on de- 
sizing and bone-drying our warps that we are get- 
ting, with the controls, a much more uniform sizing, 
from the de-sizing tests, and we are getting a much 
more uniform moisture content, and therefore we are 
led to believe that we are getting much better run- 
ning work in the weave room, though I do not have 
the end breakages to give figures. But it stands to 
reason if we get sizing of more uniformity and con- 
tent, and a definite amount of moisture in the warp, 
it will greatly assist us.” Mr. Elliott referred to tem- 
perature control apparatus on cylinders and size 
box. 


How Should Warps Be Leased? 


“Give the best way to lease warps on a slasher— 
getting the lease on the back or on the front?” was 
next submitted for discussion. Mr. Barnes said he 
submitted the question with the idea that it might 
be possible to save waste and still get just as good 
weaving. Mr. McAlister said he picks from the back 
on single head machines on plain white work, be- 
cause it is easier and quicker and makes less hard 
waste. Mr. Elliott said “we pick from the rear and 
find it is much faster when it goes over and you are 
laying it in the reed. It is faster, to say nothing of 
the waste. We have one machine that is a double 
head machine and we cannot do it, and there is quite 
a difference in the time of picking.” He read the re- 
ply of J. A. Sorrells to the question: 

“We run our leases from the back. We first put 
our warper beams on the racks behind the slashers, 
then get the ends all straightened out, and next place 
our lease threads between the yarn on each beam. 
We run this on over the slasher. When the lease 


strings get on the front, and in line with the lease 
rods, the rods are then slipped through the sheet of 
yarn where the lease strings are. Here the lease rods 
replace the strings. 


In the meantime, we use the 
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for Hard Twisted Yarns. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
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W. B. Pat. ‘‘GRIP’’ SHIELD. 
Absolutely secure. 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. LTD. 
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striking combs on the back. The last operation is 
counting in so many threads per dent on the comb in 
front of the slasher—then let it go to work.” 

Another answer, not presented at the meeting, 
read as follows: 

“Our experience has been that it is best to lease 
warps on the front or head end of the slasher, using 
carefully polished lease rods. At the commencement 
of a set and at intervals during its running, lease 
bands have to be inserted at the creel between the 
sheets of yarn at each point where the sheet from 
one beam effects a junction with the sheet from an- 
other. Great care should be taken to keep the ends 
of the lease bands overhanging the beam flanges, but 
just before the warp enters the size box they should 
be folded over the edges of the warp, to prevent their 
being drawn out or getting tangled in going through 
the machine. As the bands reach the front of the 
machine the lease rods are inserted in their place.” 

Mr. Petrea wanted to know if anyone had tried 
leasing from the back on pattern work. Mr. McAlis- 
ter said he had tried this, but that it is difficult and 
is not so effective as on plain work. 

“How do you determine where to pick your lease 
when you pick it at the front?” asked Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Barnes said, “You run the strings up from the 
back.” 

“You wouldn’t put the lease rods in before you 
laid it in the comb?” asked Mr. Elliott. 

“You pick it in the comb and then put the lease 
rods in,” said Mr. Barnes. 

Keeping Elasticity in the Warp. 

“As there is more or less elasticity taken out of 
the yarn between the size roll and the delivery roll 
on the front of the slasher, what is the best method 
to retain this elasticity?” was the next question read 
by Chairman Elliott. 

It was decided that the man asking this question 
intended not to determine “how to put it back after 
it is taken out,” but rather if the slasher is positive- 
driven, whether incorrect gearing, etc., would not de- 
stroy the elasticity, or whether anti-friction bearings 
would assist. Mr. Barnes said, “I do know that a 
long time ago I tried running mine positive-driven, 
and I didn’t have my gearing right and didn’t make a 
success of it, but one day a machinery man came 
around and got me straightened out, and then we got 
along fine with it.” 

Mr. Cooper reported that they have ball bearings 
on the small cylinder and on a particular slasher 
have positive drive on the big cylinder, and they put 
the positive drive on the small cylinder, but found 
that they immediately got a slack tension between 
the small cylinder and the take-up roll. The yarn 
was slipping on the small cylinder, he said. The 
small cylinder wasn’t turning fast enough. He said 
in his opinion the amount of tension necessary to 
split at the main splitting rod is enough to turn the 
small cylinder with ball bearings. Mr. Elliott said 
he had found the same condition. He added that 
there is another feature, the friction disc on the 
beam motion. “If these are in bad shape and you 
have that grabbing, you will offset some of the good 
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TAKE OUT THE DOUBT! 
USE 


ORIGINAL =%2 GENUINE 


We Leather with the Mair on” 
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SILK 


LOOM PICKERS 








You take all doubt out of your purchases when 
you buy BOND made Textile Leathers. As a 
striking example of uniformity and quality, con- 
sider for a moment BONDARON SILK LOOM 
PICKERS made from leather cut from the 
toughest sections of carefully selected, specially 
tanned hides. 


The special tanning process applied to produce 
BONDARON Leather, makes in the finished 
product a leather, close-fibred, fine in texture, 
extremely durable and of exceptional strength. 


BONDARON SILK LOOM PICKERS are so 
constructed that the sides remain firm while in 
service, and the inside of the Picker at both 
ends is finished and rounded to permit of the 
proper rocker motion while on the stick. 


economy — USE 
Send 


For utmost value and 
BONDARON SILK LOOM PICKERS. 
a trial order today. 


Write for leather booklet 101—Interesting ! 


cna 


COMPANY 


CHARLES 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 


of Leather Belting and Textile Leathers 
617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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evoted exclusively to manufacturing machinery 


for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 















In this modern Plant, ‘Textile’? is equipped to build you any machine for 
4 your individual needs, whether you are processing Cotton, Silk, Cotton and Silk, 
2 Cotton and Rayon, Rayon, or Rayon and Silk. Each machine is the reflection 
of “specialization”’ in building dependable equipment; its superior performance 
is the result of careful research and experiment...proper design...correct 
materials...precision workmanship. With these advantages you will find in 
‘*Textile’’?’ machines mechanical soundness - trouble-free performance - and 
lasting satisfaction. 

May we suggest that you write today for a complete set of illustration 


sheets, showing machines of our design and manufacture. Your request will 


not obligate you in any way. 





The Textile - Finishing Machinery Company 


Harris and Sims Ave., Providence, R. I. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HE clerk behind the counter is 

you to the customer in your 
store. Thru that clerk she sees you, 
your experience, your policies and 
your ability as a merchandiser, If 
the goods look right, a smile with a 
few pat phrases from the clerk—and 
the sale is made—/f the customer has 
confidence in you. 

But when the goods are washed— 
they are out in the world on their 
own and must stand the test alone. 
At that moment your reputation with 
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“FAST? 


BSOLUTELY!" 


one customer (and often with her 
neighbors) stands or falls. Soap, 
water and daily use tell conclusively 
whether that particular piece of 
goods was actually fast dyed. Multi- 
plied by thousands such daily tests 
make a store's reputation! 


* * * 


The introduction of fast dyes made 
textile history. Their highly satis- 
factory development has made pos- 
sible the present vogue for washable 
goods. For fast dyes are the depend- 
able element in an industry whose 
color and merchandising standards 
have been confused for years, due to 


the highly competitive market. 

Today retailers are fortunate. All 
along the line, from the dye house 
to the finished goods or garment, 
there are ranged forward-looking 
converters and manufacturers who 
guard jealously the materials enter- 
ing into their product. These manu- 
facturers alone can honestly guar- 
antee the color fastness of their goods. 

There is no magic about it, simply 
a Clear understanding of consumer 
demand and an insignificant addi- 
tional expense for genuine fast colors 
—and the trick is done. 

The consumer knows and everyone 
else ‘in the know’’ knows that— 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


Pioneer American Vat Dye Manufacturers CVESTUEES 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, 


RRS. U.s. PAT.OFF- 


INCORPORATED, DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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you have accomplished by putting on positive drive; 
in other words, you can pull it between that point 
sufficient to take the stretch out, and undo what you 
have tried to do by putting the positive drive on.” 

“Has anybody tried to see if there is any slip 
on the big cylinder?” inquired Mr. Rogers. Mr. Coop- 
er replied that there is not, because the yarn when it 
strikes the big cylinder is wet and sticks. 


Using the Sizeometer. 


The fifth question asked for experiences with a 
device to be attached to the slasher, taking the place 
of the big lease rod, for the purpose of indicating on 
a dial the force to separate the warp. Mr. Willing- 
ham reported that he has two of these instruments, 
and considers it a beneficial proposition to indicate 
how the warp is drying, and if there is the correct 
amount of size in the box. He stated that this does 
not show the moisture content, but has a dial with a 
pointer that fluctuates as the force necessary to sep- 
arate the warp changes. Such a change is occasion- 
ed by a change in the viscosity of the size applied, or 
by the drying, etc. Mr. Elliott asked if it would 
fluctuate in the event of a change of four per cent in 
moisture content, and Mr. Willingham did not have 
this information. As to reflecting a change in 
speed, Mr. Willingham could not answer, but stated 
that when the slasher is on slow speed in starting the 
instrument does not so indicate a change. Asked for 
his opinion, Mr. Rogers said, “it is very good, but you 
might not need more than one if you are operating 
your slashers from the same storage kettle.” 


Keeping Size in the Kettle Overnight. 


“At what temperature should size be kept in the 
storage kettle overnight to give the best results? Do 
you find it best to keep the storage kettle closed at 
night with a closed coil? If you use an open coil do 
you find it best to keep the kettle open, or closed?” 
was the final question of the discussion. 

O. A. Hurston reported for the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation, LaFayette, Ga., stating that in the 
two months they have been running up all their size 
they find their warps are more uniform. 


Getting back to the subject of holding it over- 
night, Mr. Elliott said, “it seems to me that it is fool- 
ish to throw away size, and there should be some way 
of utlizing it. Most of us are getting good results, 
but whether we are getting the best results is what 
I want to know.” 

“Has anybody here had experience with dumping 
the size back into the storage kettle and using it the 
next morning?” asked Mr. Heymer. 


“We had that condition to come up last week,” 
said Mr. Dillard. “On fifteen minutes’ notice we de- 
cided to let our slashers stand over night, and we 
emptied the size box back into the storage kettle, 
which is kept heated with an open coil. We closed 
the kettle and kept the size overnight at 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the next morning we experienced no 
bad results at all.” 

“What temperature is considered best to hold the 
size overnight?” asked Mr. Elliott. 

“IT have never had much experience in storing 
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Built strongly 
for years of service 
and 
light in weight 
for easy handling 


Rockweave canvas baskets and trucks are built 
for the hardest service there is—that of the textile 
industry. They are scientifically designed, and con- 
structed of especially selected materials in order to 
make them light in weight. They have rapidly be- 
come popular for use in every industry. 


The trucks are made of selected clear oak and 
maple. Triumph Duck, made in our own mills, is 
used for all coverings. It is harder wearing, weight 
for weight. Frames are made of specially tem- 
pered round spring steel. The bottoms are the 
most protective yet devised, for they are made of 
resilient, galvanized steel strap bands, riveted both 
crosswise and lengthwise to the steel frame. Top 
rims are bound with chrome leather. The basket 
shoes and canvas coverings can both be replaced, 
quickly and at nominal cost, if long hard wear 
should make this necessary. 


The manufacturing and buying resources of 
Rockweave Mills enable us to price these superior 
canvas products right in line with the market. 
Standard sizes are ready for immediate shipment. 
Special sizes for your requirements will be made on 
short notice at reasonable prices. Our salesman 
can give complete information and take your order. 
Or you can write direct to us. 


Rockweave Mills 


Division of Callaway Mills 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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size,” responded Mr. McAlister, “but if I was storing 
size with a closed coil I would shut it off and keep 
it at 165 degrees to keep the tallow melted. If I had 
an open coil—and I have been unfortunate enough at 
times to have to carry size over—I would cut it off 
and let it get cold. We run our slashers day and 
night and clean out on Saturday afternoon and carry 
no size over. 

““My experience has been mostly on potato starch, 
and potato starch will keep longer cold than corn 
starch, much longer, and potato starch will keep 
longer on the warp; it will not deteriorate on the 
finished warp that is stored under humidifiers or in 
a dry room, like corn starch will. 

“Well, if you kept it at 165 degrees overnight, 
what would you heat it up to next morning?” asked 
Mr. Heymer. 

“Up to 200 degrees,” replied Mr. McAlister. “I 
wouldn’t run size under 200 degrees.” 

“IT have been told that at certain temperatures, 
size will reach a state of solidity from which you 
cannot return it to its original liquid form,” said Mr. 
Elliott. “But the question that comes to my mind is 
whether in holding size at 200 degrees, it is cooking 
too much, or whether it would be better to let it drop 
down to 175 or 180 and then bring it back up. It 
would be pretty hard to systematize, but nevertheless 
if it is worthwhile we can ararnge some way to do it. 
So far our experience shows that it is best to hold 
size at approximately the same temperature as you 
run it. As to whether or not we are overheating, I 
cannot say. 

“We have been holding our size overnight for 
eight or ten years,” continued Mr. Elliott, “and we 
are now planning to try to hold it over the week- 
end. You can say that you try to figure it out and 
run it up, but as close as we can get out is 200 to 
300 gallons.” He asked whether those holding the 
size overnight agitate it. 

Mr. Willingham said he holds his size overnight, 
in a kettle with a closed coil, but does not keep the 
paddle going, starting it up about 45 minutes before 
starting-time. Mr. Elliott called attention to the fact 
that a certain amount of sediment will collect, but 
Mr. Willingham said he stirs thoroughly before 
turning the size back into the size box. 

Mr. Eliott said that formerly he left his kettles 
open, but that one night he took the level in the stor- 
age kettle, and the next morning, after holding it at 
195 degrees, found that he was two inches lower. 
Then that night he took the level again and closed 
the kettles and found that it was just one inch lower, 
so ‘evidently leaving them open allowed some of it 
to get out.” 

“After keeping the size over, do you find a skim 
on top?” asked Mr. Heymer. 

“We used to have a little skim,” replied Mr. El- 
liott. “It will be there inversely in proportion to the 
temperature. The lower the temperature the harder the 
skim.” Mr. Heymer brought out that at certain tem- 
perature starch converts into sugar, and Mr. Elliott 
replied that the skim does not stay on at 195 degrees. 
However, he said on further questioning from Mr. 
Heymer that it was impossible to break or cut the 
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skim up into usable form again. 

Mr. Elliott reported that he has just put in a 
1-hp. motor to keep his size agitated overnight, and 
over the week-end. This turns the paddle very slow- 
ly, about fourteen turns a minute, he said, but his 
slasher man has reported that on starting up in the 
morning he finds it easier to dry the first three or 
four warps. He added, however, that he has so far 
had a short experience with this method. 

This concluded the discussion, and the next fea- 
ture was the drawing of names to determine the win- 
ner of a hat which was to be given to the man whose 
name was drawn from a hat containing the names 
of those staying through both sessions and the lunch- 
eon. E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, was the lucky man. Following this the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Report of Greenville Discussion. 
(Continued from page 1368.) 


it might be because by the way the shuttle goes in 
the box. He told of a piece of leather being dem- 
onstrated by Carney L. Williams of the Draper Cor- 
poration which is put in to stop the shuttle from 
rising and go into the box correctly. He pointed 
out that the filling will slack, and catch between the 
plate and the shuttle, and when it goes back to the 
other end it will catch and leave a shuttle mark 
across the cloth. Mr. Franks suggested here that 
the “right and left hand parallel blocks” might have 
a bearing on this problem. Several other men re- 
ported satisfactory use of the piece of leather for 
preventing this filling break. 

H. O. Rogers, superintendent, Hartwell Mills, 
Hartwell, Ga., wanted to know where the filling 
breaks worse—on the full bobbin, or when it is half- 
full or one-quarter full. Mr. Hemphill said most of 
his breaks come near the empty bobbin. Mr. Rogers 
asked if anyone had tried putting in more twist to 
eliminate filling breakage, no one reporting in the 
affirmative. 


Slashing and Weaving Fancy Goods 


A PERIODS during the discussion, the chairman 
brought up subjects pertaining to rayon and 
other fancy weaving topics. As previously indicat- 
ed, in this report, we have consolidated the plain 
goods weaving discussion in the preceding para- 
graphs, and we will now report the remaindey of 
the discussion referring to rayon and other fancy 
weaving and slashing. This is done for the con- 
venience of the reader who may be interested in 
the one or the other. 
Causes of “Tear Drops.” 

The first rayon topic brought up was, “What 
causes tear drops in rayon fabrics, and how may 
these be prevented?” 

H. B. Summerall, of the American Glanzstoff 
Corporation, made the first reply. He pointed out 
that there are several things that might cause this. 
He emphasized that, in the use of the pack roll, it 
is necessary that all ends have the same tension; 
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best in the middle register 


Fo® a simple explanation of whyyou see best by Cooper 
Hewitt light— go to your piano! 

Strike lowest C and try to sing it! Why can't you? 
Because it’s produced by only 33 vibrations of the piano string 
per second .. . And fewer than 96 vibrations of your vocal 
cords per second would mark you as the deepest of bass singers. 

Notes you sing best, if you're an average person, are near 
middle C, which is produced by 256 vibrations—either ot 
the piano string or your vocal cords. 

Now think of the spectrum of daylight, which is made 
up of all the colors of the rainbow, as you would think of 
your piano keyboard. From the “bass” end, which is red, 
to the “‘treble” end, violet, each color is produced by a dif- 
ferent number of vibrations (wave-lengths.) And in the 
“middle register, which is yellow-green, are the vibrations 
of light to which Nature has “tuned” your eyes for seeing 
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best just as in the middle register of the piano keyboard she 
has tuned your voice for singing best. 

Cooper Hewitt light is composed almost entirely of the 
“middle register,” yellow-green rays of the spectrum. That's 


why you see all objects under it sharply and clearly —without 


eye-strain. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





Diagrammatic illustration of the effect produced when white light 
passes through a lens similar to that in the human eye. The light 
is split into its various colors only one of which can be focused 
sharply. The other colors being slightly out of focus tend to 
make the image hazy. 


When Cooper Hewitt light which is go % yellow grecn passes 
through a lens similar to that in the eye, the image produced 
is sharp and clear, for the effect is practically that of a single 
color, and that the hest-seeing color and the easiest on the eycs. 
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Cooper Hewitt illumination in the seamless knitting department of 
the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Here everybody 
sees ull that is to be seen and eye-strain is reduced to a minimum 


Overhead lighting that magnifies details 
at the point of work 


Not a mere claim— 
but a statement of fact 


Cooper Hewitts are “better 
than daylight” not only because 
they give constant intensity at 
any hour but because they 
yield 90% yellow-green (the 
best-seeing) rays, and have 
none of the glare-producing 
qualities which are hard on 
the eyes. As a result, every de- 
tail becomes sharp and clear 
as if magnified, vision is more 
acute and the response of 
brain and hand is more rapid. 





HERE are no drop lights in this seam- 

less knitting department. They’re 
not needed! For those overhead lamps 
are Cooper Hewitts—installed by ex- 
pert Cooper Hewitt illuminating engi- 
neers. And throughout this department 
of the Hanés Hosiery Mills, at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., where their famous fine 
hosiery is made, operatives, adjusters 
and inspectors see the smallest, most 
inaccessible details of their work as 
sharply and clearly as if wwf were 
magnified. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination means 
just that—clear, eye-soothing vision— 


at the point of work. No glare. No 
dark shadows. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination comes 
from a long light source—a 50-inch 
tube of radiant mercury vapor. Thus 
the light is almost perfectly diffused 
over a wide area. It reaches in and 
around and under all parts of a 
machine. 

There are many other highly profit- 
able advantages in Cooper Hewitt 
illumination. Let us send you the 
whole story. Write for Lighting Study 
No. TK6. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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and that with the gate comb, sometimes it happens 
that some of the ends build up too high, and then 
when the warp goes to the loom, some threads are 
too slack, causing puckers. The etrouble can also 
be caused, he said, by too much size on the yarn; 
then in the weaving some is taken out and later in 
the finishing more is taken out, and the yarn as- 
sumes a dead appearance. Too slow a speed on the 
slasher, when starting up after an end breaks, etc., 
can have an effect also. Mr. Summerall emphasized 
the importance of sizing rayon yarn in such a way 
as to “lubricate” the strand instead of baking the 
size on the outside of the yarn, in order to keep the 
yarn from being too stiff to bend properly in weav- 
ing. 

Mr. Decker, of the Textile Specialty Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., said he did think that this difficulty— 
described as an appearance that might be produced 
on the fabric by throwing water on the goods with 
a whisk broom—had been caused in the finishing 
operations. He said, however, that it might result 
from something in the weaving or a combination 
of the acid condition in the rayon and the ingred- 
ients in the sizing mixture. 

D. C. Jones, of Chesnee, expressed the opinion 
that a great deal of trouble could be due to vary- 
ing tension of the individual ends in slashing. O. 
R. Johnson, of the Dunean Mills, pointed out that 
in his opinion the shuttle pressing the yarn against 
the race board is responsible for a lot of it. J. D. 
Pell, of the Angle Silk Mills, emphasized that a 
great deal of the trouble can be eliminated by the 
use of the right sizing methods, the right size, and 
keeping it on right, and by using enough weight on 
the warp. He said he did know that in sizing warps 
on the silk system on the Johnson slasher, say on 
three-thread tram, the twist is low and it has a 
tendency to run in places, and if the sizing isn’t 
done right, tear drops will be produced—giving the 
appearance of a crinkle in the yarn that causes the 
effect in question. On the Johnson slasher, he 
pointed out, he can size thin, and “on crepe you 
have to put less size on it, not as much as on satins, 
and things of that kind.” 

“On the Johnson slasher, how do you slash it? 
From beam to beam?”, asked Mr. Franks. “Yes,” 
replied Mr. Pell, “and it makes a beautiful piece of 
goods.” 

Mr. Franks said he doubted whether anything 
done in the slashing operation—or slashing light or 
heavy—would have anything to do with the trouble; 
that in his opinion the best preventive is to get the 
warp perfectly straight and even, with the same 
amount of tension on each strand. “The only thing 
I can say about putting weight on at the loom would 
be that this might stretch the short ends, etc. It 
has been my experience to have a perfectly straight 
warp, and then you will not have any shiners or 
tear drops, etc., in the warp or filling. Another 
thing is you must have the same spread on the 
beams coming off and on the front of the loom, or 
else the inside ends will be slack and the outside 
will be stretched.” 
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Sizing Light or Heavy. 

Whether to size rayon warps light or heavy was 
the subject of the next question. D. C. Jones said 
he is governed by the fabric to be woven, but that 
always the thing uppermost in his mind is how the 
goods are going to run on the loom. Mr. Franks 
pointed out that the rayon manufacturers advocate 
sizing light, and that he could understand this, par- 
ticularly on solid rayon fabrics; that it makes the 
goods feel better and the finisher likes it better— 
he doesn’t have so much trouble in de-sizing it. He 
pointed out, though, that “there are a lot of things 
you can put on paper but that you cannot put into 
actual practice.” 

Harold Turner, superintendent, Watts Mill, Lau- 
rens, S. C., suggested that a good policy to follow 
might be that the finer the goods the lighter the size. 


“Someone who has nothing but all-rayon goods 
can afford to size lighter,’”’ Mr. Franks pointed out, 
“but where you have cotton goods running right in 
the same room with it, you have got to have a 
higher humidity, and the problem is not nearly so 
simple. You have got to size it so it will stand the 
humidity, and the finisher is likely to say that you 
have too much stuff on it. Where you have stripe 
goods, or where you have cotton in the same room, it 
is a difficult proposition.” Mr. Decker pointed out 
that the length of time the rayon stays in the reed 
has something to do with the sizing. G. V. Hanna, 
overseer weaving, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. 
C., declared that he sizes his warps to suit the fab- 
ric; the heavier warps are sized more. He added that 
Celanese mixed with cotton must have more size in 
order to run satisfactorily. 


Oiling Rayon Before Winding. 


“What is the best preliminary treatment of rayon 
skeins before winding for filling? If oil is used, how 
is it applied, and what percentage by weight?” This 
was the next rayon question. 

Mr. Pell brought out that some mills oil the yarn, 
some spray it, some apply it with a whisk broom, 
and some soak it. He explained that recently the 
rayon manufacturers have so improved the quality 
of the yarn that it does not require as much oil for 
satisfactory running as previously. He added that 
some mills have a wick method on the winders, cop- 
per, quillers, etc.; that from two to ten per cent can 
be applied, but that. “personally, I do not like too 
much oil.” 

“Sometimes we use it and sometimes we don’t,” 
said Mr. Franks. We put it on in a bath, soaking it 
for fifteen minutes, and then we take it out and ex- 
tract it for thirty minutes, and then put it on the 
winder and run it.” He explained that he takes 
about ten pounds and puts it in a cheese-cloth and 
extracts it. W. H. Taylor, general manager, Slater 
Mfg. Co., Slater, S. C., said they spray it, opening 
up the books, and spraying about 1 to 114 per cent by 
weight, with a nozzle from a tank, and they wind it, 
after letting it stand overnight, and they get fairly 
uniform results. He also commented upon the im- 
provement in rayon which requires less oil. 
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Let the Pick Counter focus attention on 
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' the individual output of each weaver. and machines under his charge. 
Veeder-Root Pick Counters It will get the weaver to focus attention z 
are First Aides to the Over- on getting more picks on each loom. ped siu- ROO JNCORPORATED : 
seer. Let us put in a trial in- It will point out for your overseer the HARTFORD,CONN. 
stallation to show you how. actual and attainable production. Help SOUTHERN OFFICE: CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
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LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





New Plant for Joanna Cotton Mills, Geldville, S. C. 
Built 1928 
Designed by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS—LOCATION STUDIES—MANUFACTURING 
REPORTS—APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 
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There was then some discussion on the use of 
automatic looms against non-automatic looms in 
weaving extremely fancy goods. There were re- 
ports of running 8 and 16 automatic looms per wea- 
ver on fancy goods, though no one gave actual ex- 
periences along this line. 


“Button-Holes” in Rayon Fabric. 


“How do you get rid of ‘button-holes’ in rayon 
fabrics?” was the next question. Mr. Frank said, 
“You can’t get rid of them by yourself. You must 
get the rayon manufacturers to furnish yarn without 
knots in it, and then tie weavers knots and cut them 
off very close. The sizing also will have something 
to do with it.” 

Mr. Franks next asked if it is best to use extra 
beams when there are different weaves in the same 
fabric?” D.C. Jones replied that, “if you do not 
want to get into a lot of trouble, don’t try to econo- 
mize on beams; use enough beams to dare for the 
difference in contraction.” 

“In weaving Bedford cord, eight ends to the wale, 
or rather pique, and when the ends in the top of the 
wale kink, what do you do, with no backing yarn 
used?” was next covered. Mr. Franks pointed out 
that, “it isn’t always that the ends kink. Sometimes 
it is the filling, and if I was running this, I would 
put the two ends in the top of the wale on a separate 
beam.” 

The final fancy weaving question brought up was 
the best method of slashing Celanese. Mr. Franks 
brought out that this cannot be run with as hot a 
cylinder as is possible on other rayons, and that in 
his opinion the ideal method is to slash it over dry 
cans the back cans covered, so it will be practically 
dry before it reaches the other cans. This practi- 
cally concluded the discussions, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Armand May, Inc., Changes to “The Amico Company.” 
It has been announced that the name of Armand May, 
Incorporated, manufacturers of laundry, textile and clean- 
ing and dyeing machinery, has been changed to The Amico 
Company. This concern manufactures the Amico Extractor, 
which, it is stated, was introduced. about three years ago 
as the first underdriven oscillating extractor. Armand May, 
head of the organization, points out that the name Amico 
has become such an important factor in the business that a 
change in the company name to include it was a logical step. 
The personnel of the organization remains intact, with Ar- 
mand May as president and chairman of the board; Harry 
Koplin, vice president in charge of sales; Louis Koplin, vice- 
president; and R. W. Horowitz, secretary and treasurer. 

It is also announced that the Amico Company has just 
opened a new plant and warehouse at 5401-21 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, Ill., where a number of new members 
of the Amico machinery line will be built. The executive 
oflices of the company will remain, as in the past, at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Bemberg Announces New Products. 

The first all-Bemberg sheets and pillow cases on the 
market are announced by E. C. Morse of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation. Perfected by the Dwight Manufacturing 
Company, one of the leading bed sheet manufacturers in the 
country, direct sale to leading department stores and spe- 
cialty shops is planned by Minot Hooper Company, selling 
agents. They will retail at $45.00 to $50.00 a set of two 
sheets and two pillow cases. 
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Also warpers and other special textile machines. 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 


BU 


An Ideal Winder 


for Rayon 
also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 


Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse motion. 
Write for circular No. 10. 
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REPRESENTATIVES : 

South Great Britain and Europe, = 
Gibbons G. Slaughter, Textile Accessories, ltd, =: 
Charlotte. N. O Manchester, Engiand 2 


MTT LCL CC see 


Leadership! 


Leadership in any line places a direct re- 
sponsibility upon those who maintain this 
position. Integrity, strict adherence to 
highest standards of both merchandising 
and manufacturing have always character- 
ized the leadership of this company in the 
Spinning Tape field. 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


World leaders in the production of spin- 
ning and twisting tapes for all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 
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MADE from carefully selected material, with proper cushion and 
uniformity of surface, Philadelphia Felts are giving the 


textile mills unusual service. 


Manufacturing felts for mechanical purposes is our distinctive business 
and we solicit inquiries for specially constructed fabrics. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, Clarence B. Seal, will be pleased 


to assist you on vour felt problems. Address your inquiries to 





F. LEE PUTNEY, Treas. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
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JOHNSON SIZERS— 


Courtaulds, England 





VERY machine in this room is a Johnson ation in its other plants in England, on the 
Sizer—part of the installation of these ma- Continent, in the United States and Canada. 
hi X Send for circular 

chines at Courtaulds’, Nuneaton, England, plant. CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


This concern also has Johnson Sizers in oper- 10 Ramapo Avenue Paterson, N. J. 
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Progress Reflected in Arkwright Tests. 
(Continued from page 1346.) 


5 on intermediates—6 on speeders—10 on spinning) 
or nearly there, was about the only draft that could 
be used if we made good yarns. Arkwright Test No. 
4, by Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C., has com- 
pletely upset that theory. Mr. Dilling’s test was to 
determine: 
The difference in spinning 60s combed 
yarn from 114%” cotton with three and four 


processes of roving. 
Mr. Dilling was making 60’s yarn using drafts as 


follows: 


Draft Hank Roving 
OS a eee 3.33 .60 


+ Oooe 


PST ee ee wre 1.50 
SR RRR Sisbetiens teenie: 4.00 
Se. EN IS See vets wig. OS 11.76 
IN 6 le oh Veins Se ite Sock) ain oe 10.20 60.00 


His test ordered him to experiment and find what 
would be the effect of eliminating his jack frames, 
and making 60s yarn by using three processes of rov- 
ing instead of the usual four. This would necessitate 
using a long draft on all of his frames. He put the 
following drafts on the frames: 


Draft Hank Roving 
.88 


DE Gorike Shh e cee seu. Fee 4.48 

ETS RTC PT eee ees 2.50 
EE ee G ate GS cee Heke oe. sca we ee 10.53 
ee or a ee er eee eer? be 60.00 


Who ever heard of such drafts? But the yarn 
spun from the fine frame broke stronger than the 
yarn spun from the jacks. 

Three hundred and seventy-nine breaks of equal 
sizings showed as follows: 

Average breaking strength yarn from 





RR WOVEN nesses en, tense 35.02 
Average breaking strength yarn from 

pe ge a ee ee en 34.93 
Fine roving advantage _____________-_ .09 


Note what Mr. Dilling has to say in conclusion of 
this test: 


“Therefore by a comparison of the per- 
centages in favor of either the fine or jack 
roving for spinning 60’s yarn we find .0001% 
advantage over jack roving by spinning 60’s 
yarn from fine roving.” 

“Not only does this test show an advantage 
in spinning 60’s yarn from fine roving instead 
of jack roving but is more economical as it 
eliminates one process of roving frames.” 

We have touched on only six of the twenty-nine ex- 
periments that have been made, and every one of these 
twenty-nine tests tell us something that we do not yet 
know. But to continue this article until we have com- 
mented on each test would take enough space to about 
fill a book. 


I know of nothing that will do the cotton mill in- 
dustry of the South any more good than for the mill 
executives to use their influence to get their superin- 
tendents and” foremen to apply for membership and 
make the necessary tests for admission to the Ark- 
wrights. There would be a thousand obscure points 
of manufacturing cleared up that are now puzzling 
the industry. 
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Greater output, 
stronger thread 
and more regu- 
larity are just a: 
few of the fea- 
tures that make 


Platt’s Clothing 
pay for itself in 
such a short 
time, 


NO GRINDING 
NO STRIPPING - 


' PLATT 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, 1 ROUBATE, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. 0. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Harrow, En 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN. r, Quan, BALE, 


ULHOUSE BARCELONA, TORINO, 





Dancing 
Lights! 


—may be all right in 
marathons—but not in 
your light sockets. 





Vibration destroys electric light filaments. 
The Thompson Shock Absorber or Vibra- | 


tion Arrester, a new development of simple, 
substantial construction, shields your costly 
light bulbs from ex- 
cessive vibration. 


There are models and 
springs for different 
weights of lamp fixtures. 
Write today for complete 
information and get new 
32-page catalog B-29— 


free. 


The Thompson Electric Co. 
| Ee ite La bias A. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST {INE BUILT IV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 





- STODGHILL & COMPANY 


530-532-534 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘‘The Size snoss 540 Fe 
° ° 99 eee 990 “ 
That Satisfies $7 SY 





A Compound that has never given any trouble at the fin- 
ishing plant. Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
This Compound and our Service will give the feel and 
weight desired. 


TALLOW 
Sizing Compound } 75 aaa 
“y” DEXTRINE 
PRESERVATIVE 
WATER 


Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 
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CLI SARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA. 


QUALITY ee 


Md 


PATENTS 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston B 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A former —— of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 
Also: 314 McLACHLEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. O. 
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_ Bradley 
| Stencil 
_ Machine 





RO 


Oil Paper, Stencil] Paper and Inks. = 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid = 
' Ink for marking and stenciling. Price : 

60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers =: 
of Oil Stencil Papers. Z 
Write for Prices and Samples 


Prevent Glare and Heat by Coating your Windows with : 


SKYCO NoGlare 


Write for free sample. 
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Rise of Rayon in the South. 
(Continued from page 1356.) 


yarn is stronger than silk. In 100 denier the regular 
type has been in 18 filaments but the finer fabrics are 
now made of 40 filaments. The same widening of the 
range of types has taken place in the other deniers. 


Removing the “Sheen.” 


The most recent phase of rayon development has 
been in its luster. Rayon formerly was a shiny, bril- 
liant fiber that gave luster to any fabric. In the field 
of ladies’ seamless hosiery and underwear it was 
found that its sheen was so much greater than that 
of silk that it was objectionable to some extent. Ho- 
siery and underwear manufacturers tried to meet the 
problem by treating their goods with chemicals which 
would dull the finish. Such measures were only par- 
tially successful, for the delustering effect was found 
to be only temporary and the goods after being laun- 
dered would regain their luster. Meanwhile the rayon 
manufacturers were working on the problem at the 
logical point, that is, in the yarn itself. A year agoa 
yarn of subdued luster appeared on the market and it 
was immediately adopted by the ladies’ hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers. Here was one of the most 
graphic examples of what occurs when rayon takes a 
new step forward. Immediately women who had turn- 
ed away from the shiny hose and underwear hereto- 
fore now bought articles made from the new yarn of 
subdued luster and the demand for more rayon was 
felt at once by the manufacturers. In the last year 
practically all the producers have brought out a yarn 
with less luster than the old types. 

The degree of luster is another point which must 
be worked out to meet the largest demand. It is pos- 
sible to overdo the dull effect until a fabric is dead 
instead of having the rich bloom so desirable in the 
finish. There are possibly some fabrics where such 
a lifeless yarn is desirable, but for general use rayon 
must retain a certain degree of luster to produce the 
finest effects. 


Style Applications of Rayon. 


Now that rayon has reached a point where it can 
be made into some of the finest dress goods and 
where its quality in such goods has been proved, it has 
become an important factor in styling. The mills using 
rayon have been helped in the past two years by the 
efforts of the Rayon Institute. That organization has 
collected the latest dresses, frocks, and gowns made 
of rayon materials by the best designers in France 
and this country and has displayed them in style shows 
throughout the United States. Those connected with 
rayon knew that it had arrived for the finest dress ma- 
terials. It but remained to prove it to department 
store managers and the public. The immediate re- 
sponse showed that one had only to see the gowns to 
recognize rayon’s merits and possibilities in styling. 

Today rayon fabrics are being used in morning 
negligees, sport dresses, afternoon frocks, evening 
gowns, night gowns, pajamas, capes, bathing cos- 
tumes, hats, and shoes. Its property of cross-dyeing 
with silk and contrasting luster with silk make com- 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


That’s the secret of NON-FLUID OIL’S great 
popularity with mill men— it lasts so much 
longer than wasteful liquid oil and yields 
more positive and more constant lubrication. 


And you won’t find NON-FLUID OIL on 
your yarn or cloth—it’s too busy lubricating 
—it won’t drip, spatter or creep. 


Write for testing sample and bulletin, 
‘*Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 


Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. OC. 







NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 


| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses; 


HICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. ATLANTA, GA. if} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DETROIT, MICH. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. f 
GREENVILLE, & ©, 


~” - ~ -—<- 





IF YOU ARE NOT 
QUITE SATISFIED NOW 


Try a GARLAND Standard Grade 
Loom HarRNEss 


‘No better looking, better weaving or 
better wearing loom harness can be 
made than those we are turning out. 
The best materials, great care in manu- 
facturing and rigid inspection from the 
knitting to the finished harness are 
bound to produce harnesses of supe- 
rior quality. 
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bination fabrics that would be impossible with either 
alone, but the all-rayon fabrics run well through the 
range from lace to hatter’s faille. 


What of the Future? 


This year one hears some pessimistic opinions on 
the future of rayon. So many new plants are being 
built, and so much additional poundage is coming into 
the market, some say, that soon the rayon industry 
will be overproduced like every other branch of tex- 
tiles. No doubt there will be points of depression 
where a slump in several trades at once overlap and 
reflect in the rayon market. There will be keen com- 
petition for business, and stocks will accumulate at 
the rayon mills from time to time. But if one can 
reason by analogy, the average movement of rayon 
will steadily increase. Rayon will continue to find 
new outlets as it continues to improve in the various 
refinements required of it. 

Today, for instance, the full-fashioned hosiery 
field is scarcely touched by rayon, but it will not be 
long before a yarn appears which will meet every re- 
quirement of that exacting article. It is only recent- 
ly that men began wearing rayon underwear, but a 
glance about any country club locker room will show 
what a large percentage of men have discovered its 
comfortable qualities. These are only a few examples 
of the endless number of items which await the in- 
genuity of the rayon manufacturer and the textile mill 
men in the inevitable progress of the man-made fiber. 


South is Center of Rayon Production. 


As the poundage of rayon made in this country 
jumps by millions each year the South is proud of its 
share in the progress of the comparatively new fiber. 
Years ago the potentialities of textile growth in the 
South were recognized by the rayon manufacturers. 
In 1917, five years after the first plant, The Viscose 
Company built a plant at Roanoke, which today is the 
largest rayon plant in the world. This same company 
has another large plant at Parkefsburg, W. Va., and a 
pulp plant at Nitro, W. Va., where cotton linters”afe 
converted for use in making rayon. The Tubize Com- 
pany located its factory at Hopewell, Va., and DuPont 
located its southern plant at Old Hickory, Tenn, Then 
within the last year began a veritable boom in rayon 
plants, all of the largest being located in the South. 
There is Bemberg and Glanzstoff at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., the Johnson Rayon Company, Burlington, N. 
C.; American Chatillon Corporation, Rome, Ga.; 
American Enka Corporation, at Asheville; an addi- 
tional DuPont plant near Richmond, and. one for mak- 
ing acetate yarn at Waynesboro, Va.; and an addi- 
tional plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation at 
Covington, Va. The Celanese Corporation at Cumber- 
land, Md., also has quick access to the southern terri- 
tory. ; 

Nearly every rayon company in the United States 
is increasing production at this time, and by far the 
majortiy of this increase is in the South. Of the es- 
timated additional 45 million pounds to be produced in 
1930, 30 million pounds, or 66 per cent, will be made in 
the South. 175 million pounds estimated 1930 pro- 
duction in this country is a huge amount of yarn, buf 
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it is small compared with the total of textile yarns 
used in the United States. If the South continues its 
present acceleration in technical ingenuity and crea- 
tive initiative, it will not only retain its leadership in 
certain lines of rayon development but will go to the 
front in many others as the years go by. It is only 
logical that the development of a comparatively new 
fiber with unprecedented problems should appeal to a 
comparatively young section of the textile industry 
unhampered by tradition and free to experiment. The 
two are destined to go far arm in arm. 


Youngstown President Celebrates 75th Birthday. 


James Anson Campbell, founder and president of The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
one of the most widely known industrial executives of the 
country, celebrated his 75th birthday anniversary on Sep- 
tember 11th. There was a testimonial dinner, and in addi- 
tion, the Rotary Club devoted its weekly meeting to honor- 
ing Mr, Campbell, who is an honorary member. Mr. Camp- 
bell was born in Ohltown, Ohio, in 1854, and attended the 
publie schools and entered Hiram College. He successfully 
passed the examinations in an appointment to West Point 
Military Academy, but was prevented by circumstances 
from embracing a military career. After leaving college he 
became a clerk in a coal office at Youngstown. Mr. Camp- 
bell entered the steel business in 1890, at 36 years of age, 
as superintendent of a small iron mill. In 1900 he organ- 
ized the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which had an origi- 
nal capital of $600,000 and 46 stockholders. He was elected 
president in 1904, and has held this position continuously 
since. The company now has resources totaling about 
$300,000,000, and more than 5,000 stockholders. Only two 
other independent companies produce more ingot tonnage, 
and probably few exceed it in actual amount of finished 
steel products. The principal products of this company are 
now pipe, casing and tubing. The company operates 22 
tube mills and has manufacturing plants in eight states, 
employing 25,000 men. Other products are conduit, sheets, 
bars, plates, rods, wire and wire products. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation Appoint General 
; Sales Manager. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, manufacturers of power transmitting, material 
handling and special equipment, announce the appointment 
of E. S. Grant, formerly assistant general sales manager in 
charge of the Eastern District, as general sales manager. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., Appoints Georgia Representative. 

Ed S. Kempton, who is associated with the Mill Devices 
Company of Gastonia, N. C., has located in Atlanta, Ga., 
where his address is 1863 Northview Avenue, N. E. In addi- 
tion to the Boyce weavers’ knotter, Mr. Kempton also repre- 
sents the other accounts handled by A. B. Carter, Inc., and 
will represent this organization in Georgia and contiguous 


territory. 


; New Textile Repair Shop. 

S. M. Thomas is now operating the Textile Spindle & 
Flyer Company at 501 West Palmer Street, Charlotte, N. 
C., for the purpose of reclaiming worn roving spindles, fly- 
ers and steel rolls, and overhauling roving and spinning ma- 
chinery. The shop has been in operation since the first of 
July. 


Erie City Iron Works Issues New Booklets. 

The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., have just recently 
issued two booklets, one of 16 pages covering their Erie 
City Three Drum Boiler and one of 12 pages describing and 
illustrating their Economic Boiler. A feature of the Eco- 
nomic booklet is a large phantom view with principal points 
of construction pointed out by arrows. Copies will gladly 
be sent upon receipt of request. 
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The sheer bare leg stocking has 
developed a definite demand for a 
similar stocking in service 
weights. This can be produced on our Model 
K 300 and 320 needle machine—either plain 
or spiral. 
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To the hwsiness 
woman VALUE 


includes 
Fine Finish 
in RA YON 


HE modern business woman has a keen sense of 

values as well as style. So she critically appraises 
the seaming of Rayon undergarments. The Flatlock 
is ideal for this purpose. 


The Flatlock Seam adds distinction and beauty to 
Rayon garments. Adds to comfort, too. Its absolutely 
flat and securely locked stitches are desirably prac- 
tical features for both men’s and women’s garments. 


The world-wide success of the Flatlock is significant 
to manufacturers seeking the ultimate in Rayon 
seaming. The reasons for this prestige are worth your 
early investigation. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
658 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





GENUINE W & G NEEDLES DO THE WORK—PROPERLY! 
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SOUTHERN KNITTING Grow? TEATURED 









Y ie SOUTH has continued to expand 
its full-fashioned equipment, upon a rea- 
sonable and conservative basis. Predictions are 
that the next decade will see a still greater de- 





velopment along this line. There seems, to be 
an abundant supply of adequately equipped 
and trained operatives for. the purpose; and the 
policy of organizing has been in the main sound 
and without the professional promoter influ- 
ence. 


try in the southern states has been conserva- 

tive, not by design, perhaps. The first.requisite 
was mill help, and before this could be recruited to 
the capacity plants, it was necessary to transform con- 
siderable raw material into finished operatives. This 
necessarily could be done only by easy stages, and pro- 
gress was slow. It could not have been otherwise. 
There was the will and the capital to go ahead. But 
time and patience were necessary for battling with the 
trying experience of the first years of knitting full- 
fashioned stockings in the South. 

Expansion of the industry may be expected to be 
more rapid in the decade beginning with 1930 than in 
the one which will end with 1929. It is not quite four 
decddes since the first full-fashioned mill in Pennsyl- 
vania commenced operating. Less than twenty-five 
years ago the seamless division of the hosiery industry 
dominated in Pennsylvania. It was taken over, largely, 
by the South, and even before the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Tennessee became the recognized center of the 
circular knit hosiery production, the entering wedge 
for splitting off a share of the full-fashioned division 
had been driven. 

Marketing full-fashioned silk hosiery knitted in the 
earlier southern plants encountered many perplexities 
and rebuffs from buyers. Some of the buyers for 
jobbers and large retailers who in quite recent months 
were combing mills in the South for hosiery for spot 
and nearby delivery then were decrying its value, not 


i. HE GROWTH of the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 





FuLL-FASHIONED 
DEVELOPMENT 


by 
R.L.P. Reifsneider 


The plant shown in the.heading is the new full- 
tashioned hosiery mill erected at Columbia, Tenn., 
by the Cadet:Hosiery Co. Robert & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, engineers. 


in a spirit of sincerity, but with a view to beating pri- 
ces to below a parity with quotations on hosiery pro- 
duced elsewhere. They were doing then what they 
have been doing ever since—trying to break down the 
established prices of manufacturers, regardless of 
where located—but were using southern made stock- 
ings for pryitig the props from under the primary 
markets. That was. before any manufacturer in the 
Middle and New England States gave serious consid- 
eration to proposals for removing plants to southern 
fields—when numbers of buyers were prone to speak 
deprecatingly of the then product-of these fields. 

‘The writer recalls that it was not an easy matter 
to maintain a level of prices that ignored the Mason 
ané Dixon line, that the inescapable dependence which 
in great measure, fell upon eperatives far less experi- 
enced than many of those in centers where the full- 
fashioned industry* had progressed for some years 
was a serious handicap with which manufacturers in 
the South had to reckon. How it was overcome is best 
told in the expansion of the southern field, in area as 
well as in number of mills and machines in operation, 
and persons employed. 


It frequently has been 
conceded in manufactur- 
ing circles that southern 
help and southern man- 
agement are best adapted 
to the success of south- 
ern textile producing es- 
tablishments, and said to 
be forcibly demonstrated 
in the hosiery division. 
So, with its continuous 
growth in the South, the 
full-fashioned hosiery 
plants have trained prac- 








MR. REIFSNEIDER 


is recognized as an out- 
standing interpreter of knit- 
ting industry trends. He 
was for a number of years 
assistant secretary of the 
National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 





tically all of their help, 
and as expansion goes on, 
will train more of those 
native to the soil. It 
doubtless is true, as some 
maintain, that the train- 
ing of operatives has gone 
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The demand for quality Rayon is 
met with the Wildman Body Machine. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 








SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE | 
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List of Southern Fuill-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, October, 1929. 


Burlington: (Continued) 
Perfection Hosiery Mills. 
Standard Hosiery Mills. 
Tower Hosiery Mills. Mill. 

Charlotte: Charlotte Knitting Co. 
Ellis Silk Hosiery Co. 


ALABAMA— 
Anniston: Lengel Fencil Co. 
Decatur: Alabama Hosiery Mills. 
Cooper, Wells & Co. 


Spindale: Sterling Hosiery Mills. 
Valdese: Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills. 


Stevenson: Stevenson Hosiery Mills. : . SOUTH CAROLINA — 

Scottsboro: Scottsboro Hosiery Mills. Fleetwood Hosiery Mills. Rock Hill: Rock Hill Hosiery Co. 
GEORGIA— Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. Union: Excelsior Mills. 

Griffin Griffin Hosiery Mills. Nebel Knitting Co. TENNESSEE— 


Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
KENTUCKY— 
Paducah: Arcadia Hosiery Mill. 
Claussner Hosiery Co. 


LOUISIANA— Elizabeth City: 


Concord: Hoover Hosiery Co. 
Durham: Durham Hosiery Mills. 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co. 
Ruth Hosiery Mills. 
Elizabeth City Hosi- 


Athens: Chilhowee Mills Oo. 

Chattanooga: Bryan Hosiery Mills. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills. 
Miller Smith Hosiery Mills. 
Everwear Hosiery Co. 


New Orleans: Alden Mills. ery Co. . 
vLAND paxag! Forest City: Sterling Hosiery Mills. Gon, tee je ge 
Frederick: Union Mfg. Co. Graham: Sidney Hosiery Mil's. Kingsport: Kingsport Hesiery Mills. 


erstown: Ellis Hosiery Co. Greensboro: 


Hag 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Albermarle: Wiscassett Mills Co. 
Lillian Knitting Mills. 
Asheboro: Bossong Hosiery Mills. 
McCrary Hosiery Mills. 
Asheville Hosiery Co. 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosi- 


ery Co. 

Burlington: Foster Knitting Co. 
May Hosiery Mills. 
McEwen Knitting Co. 


Reliable parties have assisted in the compilation of 
the above list of the full-fashioned hosiery mills in the 
South, and we believe it to be fairly complete and ac- 
curate. Most of the mills listed are already in oper- 
ation—some in fact are now in the midst of addi- 
tions to original equipment; though there may be a 
few whose plans have just been announced. 

It is true that figures as to the number of machines 


Greensboro Full-Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Mills. 

Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co. 
Hickory: Elliott Knitting Mills. 
High Point Adams-Millis Corp. 

Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


0. 
Morganton: Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co. 
Garrou Knitting Mills. 
Marion: McDowell Hosiery Mill. 
Newton: Ridgeview Hosiery Mill Co. 


Nashville: Walter Fred Hosiery Mills. 


Sh'byville: Woolsey Knitting Mills. 
TEXAS—. 
Da.as: Morten Davis Hosiery Mills. 


VIRGINIA— 
Bristol: Grey Hosiery Mills. 
Pieldale: Marshall Field Co. 
Lynchburg: Lynchburg Hosiery Mills. 
—— Petersburg Silk Hosiery 
0 


Pulaski: Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills. 


would be a better index of the growth than are the 
numbers of mill units—as also the different numbers 
of sections per machine would be interesting. At the 
same time, when it is considered that ten years ago 
there was not a full-fashioned machine operating in 
the South, the healthy growth becomes all the more 


convincing. 
September 20th, 1929. Editor COTTON. 








ahead faster and further, relatively, than the installa- 
tion of additional equipment. More machines are, 
therefore, necessary for taking care of whatever sur- 
plus of mill help may have accumulated by reason of 
the ambition to put the full-fashioned industry South 
on a parity with the cotton industry there in its many 
ramifications. This situation is not different from that 
presented in the northern field, where mills recently 
have recruited new help from among the more youthful 
element, enjoying an advantage, perhaps, in having 
available more knitters longer experienced in manning 
machines. But the South has brought about a better 
balance of knitters and equipment, and it is admitted 
by some seasoned mill chiefs variously located that 
what the South may have lacked in past years in a 
preponderance of fully trained operatives is easily 
compensated for now in a larger per centum of modern 
machinery. 

In many of the older mills of the older centers, it is 
pointed out, there is much 39-gauge equipment of 
somewhat ancient mod- 
els, and 42-gauge that is 
not of quite recent con- 
struction, while all but a 
comparatively few of the 
southern mills have been 
in existence for a short- 
er period and therefore 
may be presumed to em- 
ploy less, relatively, of 
machines which have 
been long in commission. 
The comparison implies, 
as knitters and employ- 
ers agree, that the more 








New full-fashioned plant of Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Lockwood, Greene, Engineers, were 
the engineers. 


satisfactory production is obtained from the later mod- 
el machines. 

That expansion of the southern full-fashioned hosi- 
ery industry will be more rapid and on a far more 
ambitiious scale in the next five years than in the last 
five, and still more rapid in the last half of the next 
decade than in the first half, seems a fair deduction, 
since it would but be in line with the history of the 
growth of the industry in Pennsylvania, where it has 
exceeded that in any other state. Only in quite recent 
years was there a really significant translation of 
units of the industry from scattered sections of the 
northern field which had been believed to be impreg- 
nable to the lure of the South. 

With the success of nationally branded lines of 
southern hosiery planted in the American markets 
generally, Cooper, Wells & Co., of St. Joseph, Mich., 
were attracted to Alabama. The death of the execu- 
tive of that organization was followed by the purchase 
of the plant by the Cadet Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, 
even after it had com- 
menced the establishing 
of a mill in Tennessee. 
In the meantime, it will 
be recalled, the Mock, 
Judson Voehringer Co. 
erected a plant in North 
Carolina. Pursuant to 
the drift which set in 
with the entry of the 
Michigan company, the 
Everwear Hosiery Co., 
announced its intention 
to transfer its opera- 
tions from Milwaukee, 





New York Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 


All ‘‘Banner’’ machine prod- 
ucts of fancy designs and pat- 
terns are completely free 
from objectionable float 
threads. We call attention 
to this because it is impor- 
tant. to manufacturers of 
all fancy hosiery. LEspe- 
cially in children’s fancy 

hose. 
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Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Heymann Bidg., 213 8S. Broad St. 
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Southern Offices 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Above, some of the leggers; right, a view of 
the footers. 


Right, a section of the finish- 

ing room, where special cabi- 

nets are used for stocking the 
finished hosiery. 


Wis., to a site in Chattanooga. : 

Another departure from the Pennsylvania field 
which was chronicled only a few months ago is that of 
the Lengel-Fencil Co., a somewhat recent well known 
manufacturing organization in Reading, at present 
erecting a mill in Anniston, Ala., in which according 
to the announcement of several weeks ago, will be 
manufactured full-fashioned Celanese hosiery. This 
departure from the routine of silk full-fashioned pro- 
duction is of interest especially since the manufacture 
of two chemically produced fibers—Bemberg and»Enka 
—was established in recent months in the southern 
hosiery field. 

It is not inappropriate to record in this connection 
the fact that in August last the common stock of the 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Inc., was listed on the 
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Four views of a modern 
southern full - fashioned 
plant —the Knitting De- 
partment of  Wiscassett 
Mills Co., at Albemarle, 
N. C. 
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Left, a view of the boarding 
room. 

















Philadelphia stock exchange, the first securities of a 
southern hosiery organization to be traded in on the 
Philadelphia exchange and, in fact, the only hosiery 
mill stock entered on the regular list of the exchange. 
Like the Cadet Knitting Co., the Mock-Judson-Voeh- 
ringer Co. operates a full-fashioned mill in Philadel- 
phia. 

To an observer of the shifting of bases of produc- 
tion it appears that the South owes much of its growth 
in textile fields, notably that of full-fashioned hosiery, 
to the fact that, being a comparatively young commu- 
nity, industrially, it was free from many of the handi- 
caps which are ascribed as the reason for the older 
communities being forced to share prestige for volume 
production. Southern wage earners are credited with 
having shown somewhat remarkable adaptability to 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


r the quality of tops it 
produces, the Univer- 
sal Hosiery Ribber has 
lifted hosiery standards 
to a new and higher 
level. Elasticity! Springy 
fit! Shape-clinging power! 
Uniformity and evenness 
of stitch! These elements 
are knit into the very 
fabric itself by the Uni- 
versal. Investigate. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A hosiery top as knit 
on the Universal (aft- 
er stretching) 















The same top 
as above (note 
the stretch) 
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FULL-FASHIONED and SEAMLESS 


The development of the South in these two 

lines of knitting is typified in these two il- 

lustrations, the one representing an enlarge- 

ment of a seamless plant; the other an addi- 
tion to a full-fashioned mill. 


the mastering of the art of knitting, and employers 
seemingly have profited by the common knowledge of 
the mistakes of employers in some of the other tex- 
tile centers, notably those which have undergone a 
decimation of plants, from which onlookers deduce 
that full-fashioned hosiery industry in the South is 
substantially organized, taking rank in this respect 
with other textile divisions there. One factor there, 
and he voices an opinion held by others in his com- 
munity, believes that while expansion will move at a 
swifter pace, more regard will be had for the exigen- 
cies of the markets, and that there will be less of 
the helter-skelter manner of going forward. What 
he said on this phase of the subject of expansion was 
this: 

“We need more mills, in order to hold the place in 
the industry and the markets to which we have at- 
tained, but not too many, and the fewer the better as 
to operating old machinery. There is a fair-to-good 
outlet for fine-gauge hosiery of full-fashioned silk, 
but it should not be pushed to vigorously, lest 
lofty standards be sacrificed for volume of business. 











MAGNET KNITTING MILLS, 
Clinton, Tenn. 


The building at the left is 
the original mill, while the 
new full-fashioned extension 
is shown in the foreground. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 


ville, S. C., engineers. 
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To the left is a view of the addition to the Wis- 
cassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., where addition- 
al full-fashioned machinery is being installed. J. 
BE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8S. C., engineers. 
The illustration above shows part of the continued 
expansion program of the Westcott Hosiery Mills, 
Dalton, Ga., a seamless plant, which within the 
past two years has added this extension and a du- 
plicate of it. Lockwood, Greene, Engineers, were 
the engineers. 


Its production should, in my judgment, be left to 
the more experienced manufacturers having the 
stronger wholesale market connections. We must 
expand, for one reason, to give employment to the 
operatives we have trained in their several branches 
of the work, but I believe the industry in the South 
has taken a position which calls for the exercise of 
more discrimination in the selection of working or- 
ganizations, managements and mill sites. It is a 
healthy sign that we have full-fashioned mills in at 
least three states where they were hardly known a 
few years ago. I refer to Georgia, South Carolina 
and Virginia. I have been impressed by the scatter- 
ing of mills among many towns and villages in 
Pennsylvania, where for years the tendency seemed 
to be to concentrate in but two large cities, while 
now it is the suburbs that are supplying the mill 
sites and the mill help, making for more flexible la- 
bor conditions, more prosperous small towns and less 
congestion in the large ones. I will be disappointed 


if in the next five years we do not have over twice 
as many full-fashioned hosiery mills in five southern 
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MAY HOSIERY MILLS, a 
Burlington, N. C. a 


The L-shaped building in the 
rear is the enlarged original 
seamless mill. The dyehouse 
is the center building, and 
the full-fashioned plant is 
shown in the foreground. 
This unit is to be extended 
back to the power plant. 
The growth and diversifica- 
tion of this company typi- 
fies the development of the 
southern industry. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., engineers. 


states as we have now, and plants in several states 
where industry has yet to be established.” 

The person quoted was moved to raise a precau- 
tionary signal, he said, by reports reaching him of 
the installation this year of much full-fashioned 
equipment and the establishing of a number of mills 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. A large propor- 
tion of the new mills, he pointed out, are small estab- 
lishments, with from one to four sets of machines. 
Inquiry developed the information from semi-offici- 
al sources that quite a few of the new small mills are 
being organized by a few knitters each who either 
had lost or feared they would lose their positions by 
reason of the more general adoption of the system 
by which one knitter operates two leggers. Female 
knitters are employed on leggers in a mill in New 
Jersey and in several in upstate Pennsylvania mills, 
while in at least one Philadelphia establishment boys 
are employed as seamers and said to be doing sat- 
isfactory work. 

Obviously the employment of female knitters and 
male toppers and seamers came about as an econom- 
ic expedient in increasingly keen competition, while 
growth of the number of small, flexible mills in or 
adjacent to the older knitting centers is but a reflex 
of that ambition which for all ages has been the key- 
stone of progress in every field of endeavor. 

The immediate future of the hosiery industry will 
be contemplated from an angle different from that 
which might have been the viewpoint had primary 
market matters gone along as they had been proceed- 
ing prior to September Ist. Belated formal an- 
nouncements of downward revision of prices for wo- 
men’s full-fashioned silk stockings caused a stir in 
the trade generally, among manufacturers primarily, 
in anticipation of even sharper competition than had 
existed, the question of adjusting production cost to 
new. and perhaps more complex conditions received 
more serious consideration and again the southern 
field loomed in the mind’s eye as a solution of the 
problem which had been injected into the physical 
aspect of the hosiery markets. 

It seemed an irony of fate that the largest pro- 
ducer of full-fashioned hosiery in the American re- 
public, if not in the world, came out in the open with 
a revised scale of prices which some studious fac- 
tors say are on, if not below a parity with a sched- 
ule of production costs as established for a small 
minority, numerically, of mills, by an arrangement 
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intended to become effective about the 1st of Septem- 
ber. It is a mutual understanding for those who are 
parties to it and accept its provisions, and comment 
at this time would serve no good purpose. It may be 
said, however, that there is noted a broadening dis- 
position to look to new fields of opportunity rather 
than to somewhat complicated devices, in any field, 
for meeting the exigencies in an industry which may 
be expected always to be the better able to solve the 
problems which it created, as in the specific case of 
full-fashioned hosiery, and which about this time are 
engaging the serious attention of most manufactur- 
ers. 

It often has been stated by primary hosiery in- 
terests that, speaking generally, southern manufac- 
turers have maintained northern prices on compar- 
able goods. Price disparity is limited to no one field 
or type of industry, and as relates to hosiery, has 
been no more conspicious in the South than else- 
where, and not spectacularly broad as between the 
northern nad southern original markets. It was ob- 
served during the mild confusion over recent down- 
ward revisions that the recessions had their start in 
New York and Pennsylvania mills, and what was tan- 
tamount to an admission that the South had been on 
a parity, practically, with the North, factors were 
wondering what action would be taken in the former 
area, since reductions had been announced by two 
leading mills in their respective classes in the North, 
one selling to retailers direct and the other to job- 
bers. It is pointed out that prices have not been 
dictated from the knitting centers having the lower 
cost of production. 

A phase of the growth of the hosiery industry in 
the Southland that is not being overlooked by manu- 
facturers contemplating a change of their base of op- 
erations is that it has been responsive to demands of 
the markets, yet conservative; not forced by profes- 
sional promotion, but progressing along the lines of 
a natural ambition to have home capital employed at 
home, the general character of the industry’s expan- 
sion being viewed as an augury of permanency, par- 
ticularly since its achievements have gone forward 
in the face of obstacles which some of the older in- 
dustrial centers seem to have failed to surmount. 

The full-fashioned establishments have thrived 
in the South, for doubtless, the same reasons that the 
seamless prospered there, to the extent that other 
former foremost areas in that division are left in 
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1929 Oct. hath 31 days 10* mo. 


And now the frost is seen in morn, 
O’erspreading fields with white; 

The farmer gathers in his corn 
With pleasure and delight. 


Torringtons are unexcelled for uniform- 
ity, temper, durability and smoothness of finish. 
These are the qualities that recommend them to 


knitters all around the world. 


FARMER'S ALMANAK 1819 


THE tingle of cool Autumn days and 


Torrington 
Full Fashioned 


Needles con- 


nights brings knitted fabrics into sharper focus. The 


insatiable demand 1s for quality . . . and more quality. 
7 stitute an in- 


® = Kaitters who closely follow the trend vestment in 


: ; . ; ‘ better produc- 
equip their machines with Torrington Latch Needles. is 7 
tion and greater 


They find them good needles, dependable in every 


production, 





¢g feature essential to quality production. 


| Jorvingl 1866 (ompany 


2 
: Cforrington, Conn., USA. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CoO.. LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON. CONN. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK N. Y, BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C.. 
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second place. It seems not unlikely that while the 
making of new price lists last month for full-fashion- 
ed may make the position of southern mills in that 
division the stronger, relatively, the revised lists may 
necessitate a recasting of the lines of the seamless 
campaign for the Fall months, as relates to women’s 
and misses silk and rayon lines. 


Stimulated by the somewhat extraordinary sales 
of women’s circular knit silk hose with no back seam, 
a number of northern manufacturers whose mills 
have been busier since early Spring than at any 
time in some years, have placed orders for 300- 
needle machines with which to increase their output, 
in anticipation that the true seamless, which were 
practically the Summer’s only novelty in women’s 
stockings, will be in even greater demand in the 
Spring and Summer of 1930. Such additions are be- 
ing made to the equipment of some of the northern 
mills despite the knowledge their operating cost now 
exceeds and next year will exceed that of their sou- 
thern competitors. Thus there is a foreshadowing 
of revisions in seamless hose, adjusted to the lower 
prices for full-fashioned, and here again, it seems 
probable, the southern manufacturers in this division 
will skim off the cream of the business. 

Bareleg stockings of the vintage of 1929 were, 
primarily, a northern innovation, but as the season 
advanced, they came in increasing quantity from 
mills in the South, and that seems the area which 
will have the bulk of the 1930 production. But it will 
prove a costly experiment to take out of the seam- 
less any of the telling features which in quite recent 
times have been put into it. The plain-back silk 
stockings had a comeback this year that cannot, with 
prudence, be left out of the reckoning as to next 
year’s possibilities. Every inch of ground that was 
gained for it in 1929 can be lost in 1930 if southern 
mills as a class do not match the best that can be 
knitted there or elsewhere on circular machines, and 
as has been the policy, largely, in full-fashioned, 
maintain established market prices. In seamless, 
price recessions would be more likely to start in the 
field dominating production, as was the case in re- 
lation to full-fashioned, and therefore any downward 
movement, in the event of sharp competition, would 
be least likely among northern producers. 

Commenting on the September markdowns by 
mills, a manufacturer of high grade full-fashioned 
hose sold to retailers directly said, “There is too 
much dollar hosiery.” From this producer’s angle 
this was absolutely correct, for he presents no line 
sold at that figure regularly, but states he, like oth- 
ers of his class, is feeling keenly the effect of dol- 
lar stockings on sales of the higher priced. The dol- 
lar stockings were introduced in response to demand 
from an element which became consumers of full- 
fashioned silk hose only when the price descended to 
the level of that for seamless. All other items of cost 
being equal, the southern mill, as has been well es- 
tablished, has an advantage in labor and overhead, 
whether knitting full-fashioned or seamless hosiery, 
and with both the industries apparently about to en- 
ter upon a new price era, it will be in position to take 
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Prospectus on New Jersey Mill. 


F IGURES from a promoter’s prospectus for organ- 
izing a full-fashioned hosiery mill in New Jersey 
afford a striking illustration of the difference in cost 
of such an enterprise in the North on the promotion 
plan in the South with the proposed owners swinging 
the job. I have the schedule of items before me and 
as | am violating no confidence by presenting them to 
the readers of COTTON, | do not mind saying that 
$2,000 is set aside for the purchase of three to five 
acres “generally acquired so as to provide for addi- 
tions,” and $49,000 for a one-story factory building of 
brick in steel frame, with concrete floor, especially de- 
signed for housing a full-fashioned hosiery plant. The 
promotion plan provides for a commission of $50,000 
for the sale of $250,000 preferred stock, $13,854 for 
raw material, and $9,000 for operating capital. The 
estimated cost of the equipment is given as follows: 


12 Wildman type 24-gauge 24-section 
machines (eight leggers and four 


GROIREOD « o.osc.p ccawscowccecess $108,000 
Installation and Freight ........-.- 5,125 
ONS dno oie a 00.0) o's ocaretaeS 2,400 
Eee eee eee ee ee 1,160 
Looping and seaming tables ....... 650 
Boarding machine ..........+-++: 4,050 
264 damp boxes ........-+++e+:: 1,980 
12 floor pans .......-.eececcees 264 
264 troughs .......-cceceeccess 237 
12 legger and footer benches ...... 240 
12 topper tables .........-se000- 240 
SN alia a Roped ¢ 6 olen eae wns 500 
Office equipment ..........++++-: 300 
Miscellaneous items .......+.++++-> 2,000 


The production is estimated at 45,000 dozen pairs 
a year and the net profit $90,000 a year. The cost is 
set out as $8.76 per dozen pairs, figuring $5.27 for 
raw material, $2.25 for direct labor, and $1.24. for 
overhead. The prospectus states, ‘These silk stock- 
ings will sell to the jobber at current established prices 
of $10.75 to $11.50 a dozen pairs.” 

Copies of the prospectus were distributed among 
a few possible investors just a few days before the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills announced reductions in pri- 
ces. It was intended to build a mill at or near Bridge- 


ton, N. J. R. L. P. R. 
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advance ground in any general effort of manufactur- 
ers toward stabilization of the domestic markets. 
This is, at any rate, the view held by scattered nor- 
thern mill men in casual comment on the outlook 
for the first year in the next decade. 


Mill men believe there will be a few mergers of 
hosiery manufactories and attempts to effect many. 
Several were well under way in September, one in 
Reading, for the taking over of two full-fashioned 
mills and a large dyeing plant, by a proposed new 
corporation. The mills under discussion were those 
of the Traymore Hosiery Mills, Inc., and the Princess 
Royal Knitting Mill, Inc., and at that time it appear- 
ed that the deal would be consummated, with the 
possibility it might include another full-fashioned es- 
tablishment in Reading. The proposed combinations 
are intended, primarily, to effect economies in oper- 
ating and make it possible to more readily quote 
competitive prices, while affording owners of the 
plants opportunity to dispose of them on a profitable 
basis. Taking into consideration the motive for each 
of several proposed consolidations, it is an opinion 
in the trade that few if any mergers will be under- 
taken soon in the South. 
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CQ) siti or te you manufacture cotton hosiery, lisle, pure thread 

(Qin or the finest, sheerest silk gauze chiffon, your product will 

never be completely-satisfactory unless you use a dependable 
Hosiery Machine. Further than that, your Machine must turn out the 
highest percentage of “firsts,” with a lowest percentage of “seconds” 
and “sub-standards.” You must be able to turn out the newest and 
latest novelty effects; the texture of your products must be clear and 
even; you must offer your customers super value—otherwise, your 
prestige suffers and your sales—oand profits—rapidly diminish. 
Manufacturers using the EINSIEDEL “REINER” and the SEYFERT 
& DONNER High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines, described 
below, find their sales—and profits—increasing daily, because the 
products turned out by these Machines are absolutely first quality in 


every respect. 





ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


550-564 Gregory Avenue 


Weehawken, New Jersey 
<In Sight of the Woolworth Tower) 
Phone: UNION 502-503-504 
Telegraph Address: “REINER”, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Founded 1903 





EINSIEDEL “REINER’’ High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


The most popular Hosiery Machine on the market to- 
day. In long use, but modernized in every respect. 
Used by many of the largest manufacturers in the 
country. Any number of sections; in 39, 43, 45, 48, 51, 
54 and 57 gauge; seven carriers and needle heads (14 
in. to 16 in.); driven by two horse-power motor. 65 
full courses per minute. Turns out the most novel ef- 
fects in clock and lace designs and in fancy stripes. 
Produces only the highest quality Hosiery. 














SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


Very similar to the Einsiedel “Reiner” Machine— 
same needle being used. Entirely new Slur Cock and 
Jack Head assures uniform stitch and allows up to 72 
courses per minute. Oil rings in all main bearings. 
Any number of sections and in any gauge. This 
machine is a product of the largest Flat-Knitting Ma- 
chine Builders in Germany. With it you can produce 
“first quality” Hosiery at a very low upkeep cost. 


You are cordially invited to visit our Factory Show Rooms in Weehawken, 


day in the week except Sunday. 





where you can see the EINSIEDEL “REINER” and the SEYFERT & | 
DONNER High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines in operation any | 
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E ASKED Old Knitter, along with 

Old Timer, to write a special letter for 
this number of Cotton. He has responded 
with the accompanying letter to his Son, in 
which he tells the story of knitting progress in 
the South, giving also some sound advice to the 
voung man for his dealings with his people and 
for keeping up with Progress —The Editor. 














DEAR SON: 

Some days ago the Editor of COTTON visited me 
and told me of his plans to make the October num- 
ber of COTTON an issue devoted to Southern Textile 
Progress, and this set me to thinking about the pro- 
gress of various kinds that has been made in the 
knitting industry in the South, and I thought that 
some thoughts along this line might be,of interest to 
you. ieee 

When I look back over the years that have passed, 
and realize the progress which has been made and the 
vast improvements that have been achieved in the 
textile industry, it is very gratifying, and I am happy 
to have been able to contribute some little part in 
the achievement. 

I well remember my first job 
in the industry. It was in a cot- 
ton mill, and I was twelve years 
old. It was a sweeping job and I liked it fine. I re- 
ceived a wage of 20 cents per day of twelve hours. 
My sweeping job didn’t last long until the overseer 
decided that I was too small to push a broom, and 
gave me what I considered to be a more effeminate 
job—spinning.. I didn’t like this, so I quit. If it 
had not been for this change, I might have been 
Sweeping yet. 

My next job was in a hosiery mill learning to top. 
I received a learner’s price of fifteen cents a day. 
The mill paid off every two weeks and kept back 
one week’s pay, so I only drew 90 cents at the end of 
two weeks, and I quit again, but the overseer, not 
being able to satisfy my mind about the other 90 
cents, gave me a quarter, and I stayed on. 

Topping was considered a mighty good job in 


My First Job in 
a Textile Mill 
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those days for a boy, for they made as high as 75 
cents per day. Topping was quite a different opera- 
tion from the present method. We used the table 
type half automatic Excelsior machines for footers. 
The knitter was a man or woman who operated the 
machines on one side of the table, while the toppers 
did the topping on the opposite of the table. Each 
machine had two cylinders, and the topper topped 
directly on the needles on one cylinder while the oth- 
er cylinder was knitting a foot in the machine. The 
topper had a cast iron cup to set the cylinder in, 
which would permit the needles to be pressed down 
with a fiber or leather board to a height of about a 
half-inch above the sinkers, which made the needle 
walls support the needles in an orderly, uniform po- 
sition for topping. 

Occasionally a topper would misplace his board 
and use his hand to slap down the needles, and the 
overseer, who was the only doctor available, would 
have a nice job of removing the head of a needle 
from the hand. f 

The knitter had a pretty tough job running his 
half-automatic machines. He would clamp a cylind- 
er in the machine and lower the needles to the proper 
knitting level by turning the machine by hand. Then 
he would shift the belt and let the machine knit a 
half-inch of plain fabric between the leg and heel. 
Then he would raise a lever and turn the machine 
one revolution to raise half of the needles for the 
reciprocating motion, pull the chain to the proper 
starting point, twist in the heel splicing with the tips 
of the fibers previously wet by touching the end of 
his tongue. Then he would pull the starting lever 
and the machine would automatically knit a heel and 
foot down to the toe, when the same operation had 
to be gone through with again to knit the toe. If the 
knitter removed the cylinder after the heel was knit 
to take out a defective needle, and did not clamp the 
cylinder back in the original position, he was liable 
to knit a toe on one side of the foot and the heel on 
the other. There were no key-ways in the cylinder, 
nor long and short butt needles. 

The knitter ran about eight machines, and tried 
to keep them running in a series so as to pass from 
one operation on one machine to the same operation 
on the adjoining machine. 

When a lazy topper did not keep up, it threw the 
section out of order, then it was that the knitters 
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would pass the empty cylinder back to the delinquent 
topper with force enough to knock a splinter out of 
the table, and use language that was in violation >f 
one of the Ten Commandments. 

As I remember, the tops 
were made of two ends of 15s 
yarn on about a_ 188-needle 
ribber on size 9s, and footed on about a 144-needle 
cylinder making a total of 44 double stitches. The 
cylinder ribs were topped on between the needles in 
the cylinder and then thrown over the adjoining 
needle or doubled with a pick needle by hand before 
raveling off the topper courses. One day ore pro- 
gressive girl conceived the idea of raveling the top- 
per courses before doubling and then raising the fab- 
ric to the heads of the needles, flipping on the loose 
‘stitches with the end of her finger. The trick work- 
ed and the doubling pick needle became obsolete. A 
big loose course was very helpful for this operation, 
so we boys had all the ribbers spotted that made 
good loose courses, and we had a scramble for the 
production from these machines. 

Here it was that I learned the value of good loose 
courses for topping and looping. 

This may sound to you a crude way of making 
stockings, but they were real stockings. They weigh- 
ed four pounds to the dozen on size 9s and you could 
hang a mule with one of them before they were dyed. 

However, this was before the day of direct and 
sulphur black and we dyed them with the aniline 
process and oftentimes would tender them so much 
in dyeing that the leg would pull off the foot in 
boarding. 


When We Ran the 
Old Half Automatics 


A little later we got our first 

‘Our First ,. George D. Mayo footers with but one 
Geo. D. Mayo’s «linder, and fully automatic, 1 had 
the peculiar pleasure and high honor of running 
this first Mayo machine. It was equipped with a 
transfer point ring for topping. You had to hang 
the top on your shoulder and put the top on outside 
up, which was the reverse from the way I had been 
used to topping when I dropped the top through the 
cylinder and topped on the needles. The loose course 
did not show up as well outside up, so I persuaded the 
superintendent to have the spider sawed out of the 
point ring so I could drop my top through it, and top 
it on in the usual way. The plan worked fine while 
I was topping, but when I went to transfer, I could 
not get the leg in the cylinder without turning it 
wrongside out. So one of my first theories exploded. 
Back in those days we made ladies’ hose on 160- 
and 176-needle Acme machines. Our most popular 
stocking was the 24-ounce weight made of 17s carded 
yarn. The manufacturer who valued his reputation 
knit his stockings to finish 27 inches long and weigh 
a full pound and a half. The popular price was 75 
cents per dozen for looped toe and 72% cents for 
sewed toe. Some few mills, in order to undersell the 
market, knit them with 18s carded and skimped the 
length to 26 inches, making them weigh around 9 
pound and six ounces, and sold them from 67% to 70 
cents per dozen. This custom finaly spread until 
they got it down to 20s carded, making a 20-ounce 
stocking, Then the stocking got sleazy, too; the needles 
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dropped stitches in the loose part of the leg and they 
had to hang a weight on the stocking to prevent drop 
stitches. This need caused the machine makers to 
develop a web take-up to pull the stocking down 
automatically as it came from the machine. 

We made seasonable stock- 
ings in those days—light weights 
for Spring, Summer and Fall, 
and heavy weights for Winter. We made heavy 
weights of 12s carded all the Spring and Sum- 
mer and ran them through a fleecing machine wrong 
side out, and the card clothing on the revolving cyl- 
inders, running in the opposite direction, picked up a 
nap and made a fleece lined stocking. Very often a 
stocking would wrap around one of the cylinders and 
be torn to pieces. The nap in the stocking would roll 
up into little pigtails in the dyeing operation, and the 
more progressive mills resorted to the method of 
fleecing after dyeing. 

These old-style machines did not run as fast as 
the later machines. They would produce about 4% 
dozen in 12 hours. The knitter was given a section 
of 25 machines and was paid a cent per dozen. He 
was supposed to produce about 110 dozen per day. 

This brings to mind another phase of the textile 
industry of those days, and that is the long hours 
and short pay. We had only 40 minutes for the noon 
lunch in order to make up 20 minutes each day above 
the twelve hours so as to be able to stop at 4:00 
o’clock on Saturdays. A day seemed like a week and 
a week seemed like a month to me, but I always look- 
ed forward to the two hours on Saturday afternoon 
for some kind of recreaticn. We had to go to Sunday 
school and church on Sunday, and were not allowed 
to engage in any athletic games on Sunday, as this 
was considered a desecration of the Sabbath. 

We had to be at the mill in the morning by a 
quarter of six, so the mill blew a 4:30 o’clock whistle 
in the morning to wake the operatives. I can hear 
its droning noise now, and it seems like a nightmare 
to me. Since mill operatives have gotten able to af- 
ford a dependable timepiece and are _ intelligent 
enough to read one, why don‘t we abandon the time- 
worn custom of a whistle and substitute a flash sys- 
tem for stopping time? 

We had no street lights, so my father always car- 
ried a lantern. I can see myself now, stretching my 
legs trying to step in his footsteps, in the snow, fol- 
lowing the lantern. 

As we progressed and made finer hosiery, the 
management progressed and developed a finer sense 
of justice and human relationship, and shortened the 
hours, increased the pay, built better homes, lighted 
the streets and houses, and put in running water and 
other conveniences. 

As the demand grew for finer hosiery we put in 
200 and 220-needle machines and made combed yarn 
hosiery which were singed to give them a lisle finish. 
This brought about a further demand for lisle and 
mercerized yarns to give a still better finish. 

About seventeen years ago the machine builders 
brought out a revolving cylinder machine that would 
permit yarn changes through a group of yarn fingers 
which enabled the hosiery manufacturers to use a 


Different Stockings 
for Every Season 





, ere 
Headquarters 
for Complete Information 


about the Full-Fashioned Hostery Business 


This is headquarters for every con- 
ceivable kind of information about 
the production of full-fashioned 
hosiery. All kinds of people come 
to us for facts concerning the indus- 
try. Manufacturers ask us about 
mechanical technicalities. Men think- 
ing of engaging in the manufacture 
of hosiery question us as to locations, 
buildings, equipment, help, distribu- 
tion channels, stability, the point of 
view of retailers and the kind of 
trade that should be sought. 


You can get all this information— 
and more—right here, down to the 


last detail. It will be accurate, com- 
plete. The facts come out of twenty- 
five years of very close contact with 
every phase of the full-fashioned 
hosiery business—and the making 
of knitting- machinery accepted as 
the best obtainable. But it is not 
enough that we make the finest 
machines of their kind. The hosiery 
manufacturer needs, more than ever, 
exact and reliable knowledge of his 
industry — from every slant. Our aim 
is to furnish every fact he needs and 
we do. Write for full information 


about any question in your mind. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PENNA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of “firsts” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


The“ READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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combination of yarns and produce designs and pat- 
terns which the old knitter never dreamed were pos- 
sible. We have developed finer machines and sheer- 
er fabrics to the point where we are today producing 
bare-leg hose on 320-needle machines, as well as full- 
fashioned, and some of the women have quit wearing 
hose altogether. 

As we look back over our accomplishments I feel 
very much gratified at the progress we have made, 
but as I look into the future, I see much yet to be 
done. Your problems, Son, are going to be greater 
than mine have been. You must study the situa- 
tion and be prepared to cope with it. It is not going 
to be a problem of mechanics but a problem in 
humanics. If there was not an improvement made in 
the mechanical equipment for making hosiery in the 
next ten years the industry would not suffer, as 
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| Among the Knitting Mills | 


N agreement has been signed by business interests of 

Laurel, Miss., with J. W. Goldman and D. R. Williams 
to establish a hosiery mill in that city, to. begin operations 
in 60 or 90 days. Funds have been subscribed. 

The Juanita Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., have been incorporated by R. A. Jennings, D. Newton 
Farnell, Jr., and Mrs. Lois Wyrick, of Greensboro. Hosiery 
and knit goods will be manufactured. 

poration of Roomy Toe Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. u., has been announced. Carl Loven is reported interest- 
ed. 

An addition to the Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., has 
just been completed. The cost, including machinery to be 
installed, will be approximately $1,000,000, and the number 
of employees will be increased from 850 to 1000. The plant 
turns out 1800 dozen pairs of full-fashioned and 2000 dozen 
pairs of seamless. C. S. Kincaid is president. 

Building. permit has been secured by Lynchburg (Va.) 
Hosiery Mills to erect $30,000 addition to its plant. The 
building is to be brick. Rayon acsiery will be manufac- 
tured. 

Negotiations are being made with outside capitalists by 
Chamber of Commerce of Brookneal, Va., for establishment 
of hosiery mill in that city to be known as Sure Wear Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc. 

The Riverside Hosiery Mills, Inc., Haw River, N. C., are 
installing additional Scott & Williams knitting machines. 

The Rock Hill Hosiery Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C., will in- 
crease the capacity of the plant. Equipment has been or- 
dered and will be installed in the near future. 

W. R. Baugess, of Jefferson, N. C., is interested in a 
movement to establish a hosiery mill in that city. C. S. 
Grove, of Hickory, is also interested. 

Incorporation announced of Fad-Craft Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., with capital of $100,000. Interested par- 
ties include L. A. and W. C. Brown. 

It is reported that the John O’Daniel Hosiery Mill, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been acquired by Durham Realty and In- 
surance Co. Operating plans not announced. 

Equipment has been purchased by the McPar Hosiery 
Mills, Marion, N. C., and includes 12-section Paramount dry- 
ing forms and American Laundry Machinery Co. extractor. 

The Sterling Hosiery Mills, Spindale, N. C., have re- 
ceived a shipment of new full-fashioned machines and when 
these are installed the company will have 16 machines in 


operation. 
The Conrad Hosiery Co., Clifton, N. J., will increase its 
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modern machinery today will produce fabric that 
should meet the demands of any reasonable buying 
public. 

My advice to you, therefore, is that you give more 
thought to the human element in your factory if you 
would stand among the leaders of the industry. I 
am reminded of the story of Hector when he went 
out to accept the challenge of Achilles at the Battle 
of Troy. Realizing that the duel meant death to him, 
he lifted his little son to his arms and kissed him, 
and prayed to the gods that he might grow into a 
stronger man than his father. 

I have written at length, but I trust I have suc- 
ceeded in awakening in you a deeper interest in your 
chosen profession. 

With love from all, I remain, 

Your DEVOTED Dap. 


LL MT 


capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 

The Universal Full-Fashion Hosiery Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of $100,00%, preferred stock, 
and $50,000, common stock, is to operate a local mill, which 
will be represented by Walter J. Hunziker, of Paterson. The 
incorporators are Henry Molzan and Henry Péters. 

The Ragan-Parker Knitting Company, Ellerbee, N. C., 
which was recently incorporated at Ellerbee, with a « .pital 
stock of $30,000, will operate 125 latch needle machines on 
176 and 200-needle cotton hosiery. This company was in- 
corporated by H. E. Parker, of Ellerbee; ‘. H. Ragan, of 
Thomasville, N. C., and E. R. Ragan, of High Point, N. C. 

The Alabama Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ala., is putting into 
operation gradually units of the new plant as it is nearing 
completion. All machinery is expected to be operated night 
and day as fast as installation is completed. 

The East Blackstone Knitting Co., Blackstone, Mass., is 
planning rebuilding of portion of mill destroyed by fire on 
August 23. The loss has been reported in excess of $50,000, 
including equipment and stock. 

The Locke Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, P.., manufactur- 
ers of infants’ fancy socks, are building an addition to their 
plant which will double the present size and capacity. The 
new structure is expected to be completed ‘n a very short 
time. When machinery installations have peen completed, 
the present production of 700 dozen per day will have been 
increased to 1,400 dozen. 

The Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., received bids 
on Aug. 10 for a $75,000 addition to its plant. The build- 
ing, which is to adjoin the Nebel Knitting Co.’s No. 2 plant, 
will be two stories high, 140x180 ft. 

The Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is erecting a $14,000 brick and steel building as an addition. 
It is three stories in height. 

H. K. Regar & Sons, Anniston, Ala., is receiving 15 car- 
loads of machinery, including 310 seamless hosiery ma- 
chines, shipped from Bridgeport, Pa. The installation of 
the equipment will increase the required operating force 
from 150 to 450, officials of the company state. 

The Kingsport Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., recently 
closed down and released all employees except those in the 
full-fashioned mill, which is located in the recently con- 
structed addition to the plant. At the present it is not 
known whether the closing of the main plant is to be per- 
manent or temporary. It is rumored that the machinery 
will be moved to another plant belonging to this company. 

The Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga., have let con- 
tract to Newton Lumber & Coal Co. for an addition to be 
made to their plant. 

It has been reported that the Fullweck Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., will establish a seamless half-hose plant in 
that city. L. C. Watkins is the treasurer. 
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‘‘Tom Smith’’ Replies to ‘‘Jack’’ About 
‘‘Building a Fine-Gauge Seamless Mill.”’ 


HE following letter is published as a reply to the 

one from “Jack (Tenn.”’ which appeared in this 
department in the September number. Tom Smith 
was the character in a series of articles published in 
COTTON recently, and Jack took exception to many 
of his ideas about building a fine gauge seamless hosi- 
ery mill, and expressed his own opinions in the Sep- 
tember number. We believe you will enjoy Tom’s 
reply herewith.—The Editor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I am writing this in rebuttal, so to speak, of the 


criticisms of “JACK (TENN.)”, which you published in 
the September number of COTTON, regarding my se- 
ries of articles on “Building a Fine-Gauge Seamless 
Hosiery Mill,” which appeared in your “KNITTING 
KINKS” department during 1928 and 1929. 


Knew Somebody Would Say Something. 


In the outset, I wish to say that I anticipated just 
such criticism, because I knew full well of the obsolete 
and inefficient methods being used by many mills con- 
sidered up-to-date, which I proposed to attack—and I 
knew this would bring forth just such a reaction as 
“JacK” got off. I fortified myself further by not 
making any radical statements that I could not back 
up even though they might appear radical to some of 
the old-timers that I was shooting at. I also had an 
understanding with the Editor of COTTON that I would 
ignore all these shrieks and howls from the aged and 
decrepit and the babes in swaddling clothes. 


Wrote Articles To Help. 


My purpose in writing these articles was to appeal 
to the live-wire progressive manufacturer who was not 
satisfied with his present accomplishments, but was 
fighting upward for better results and who was willing 
to listen to the fellow who claimed to speak with au- 
thority and experience. Then, if he doubted his state- 
ments, he should forgeo calling him a liar until he had 
investigated and arrived at the true facts. If, after 
visiting the man in his plant and making a friend of 
him, he found he had erred, he could tell him in a 
friendly way that he had exaggerated the facts and 
still be friends. If on the other hand he found that he 
was truthful, he should congratulate him and get all of 
the information possible, throw off his shell of conceit, 
and go back home with a renewed impulse to quit loaf- 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


OCTOBER, 1929. 









We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. All questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 


ing and do some thinking. 
Now, as I have already intimated, there were two 


classes that I did not expect to reach effectively in 
these articles. First, the beginner who had not suf- 
ficient experience to grasp what I was driving at, and, 
second, those who know it all and are too old to learn. 

I certainly would not put “JACK” in the latter class, 
for, obviously he is still trying to learn or he would not 
be reading my poorly-composed articles. I can’t believe 
he is in the first class, since he knows too much about 
putting down shafting, so I am persuaded he is in a 
class that I did not figure on, therefore his attack 
merits some special attention. Since reading his ex- 
plosions, I have been trying to picture in my mind 
just the sort of chap he is, and I have decided that he 
is a bright chap, sort of smart, who likes to be funny, 
like most young men of his age who have been brought 
up in an old school of ideas, and he needs to get out 
and see something of what is going on in the world. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am very much interested in 
young men of this type, as there are wonderful possi- 
bilities lying dormant in them, and if you can once get 
them aroused to do some straight thinking, they will 
contribute ‘the force that the textile industry needs 
just now. 


All Right, Jack, Here are the Answers. 


This is the opportunity that I want, Mr. Editor, to 
talk to this young man, and as I do not wish to burden 
the readers with some of the simple things that it 
will be necessary to discuss, I will, with your kind per- 
mission, address my remarks directly to the young 
man: 

“JACK”, I have noted your criticisms on my articles 
on “Building a Fine-Gauge Seamless Hosiery Mill,” 
with which you broke into print in the September num- 
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ber of COTTON, and I observe that you are rather an 
unusual type—I might say an eccentric type if I was 
not afraid you would refer again to your old, reliable 
Webster and find the word to mean “not having the 
same center,” causing to you to break your suspenders 
trying to pull your pants to your center. 

I note that you read the textile magazines some, 
which is a very commendable thing for a young man 
to do, but you should read with an open mind. In the 
event you see a new thought, ponder over it and let it 
soak in a bit. I notice your training has been a little 
lop-sided. You need some new thoughts. Don’t be 
governed by the first impulse, when you see a new 
idea in print, to reach for your pen to challenge the 
idea. Don’t be in too big a hurry to break into print, 
until you have learned more any way about the subject 
you wish to discuss. Judging by the expressions in 
your first efforts, I sense that you are better qualified 
to write for a farm-life paper. 

Now, just be easy—I’m now coming to the sub- 
jects which I wanted to discuss with you. 


What a “Flexible” Unit Means. 


You spoke lightly of my adjective flexible in my ef- 
fort to describe a unit of machines. You said in the 
September number, that your old, reliable Webster 
told you that flexible means: JEeasily bent, pliant, 
yielding to persuasion. You intimated that I must in- 
tend bending the machines to make them fit in with 
my plans, which, you remember, called for 40-machine 
units, 20 machines on either side of the shafting, driv- 
en by a 5-hp. mctor, with each knitter taking care of 
16 machines. 


Why Did You Mix the Knitters Up? 


Your criticism of my use of the word flexible is 
well taken. I probably should have been more parti- 
cular in my selection of words. A description that 
would convey my thought more clearly would read like 
this: I prefer a 40-machine unit because this size unit 
lends itself to a more practical size working multiple 
or unit; but this probably would have no value to a 
man who shows no more judgment than trying to run 
knitters all over the room, around shafting, across al- 
leys, etc., trying to get a knitter placed on 16 machines. 
It seemed to worry you consider- 
ably how I could have 40-machine 
units, with a knitter running 16 
machines; and have the units di- 
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Knitter Number Two. * * * Now, we have given two 
knitters thirty-two of this forty machine unit, and we 
have eight more left to give Knitter Number Three. 
After giving Knitter Number Three these eight ma- 
chines, we will have to cross one of these cross-section 
aisles in order to find eight more machines. This haz- 
ard is as bad, if not worse than going around the end 
of the shaft, as is done by Knitter Number Two. * * *” 

Then you go on, after mixing up my knitters like 
this, and show how terrible it will be if Knitter Num- 
ber Three, for example, should happen to be threading 
a machine in Unit Number One, and something went 
wrong with a machine in his section on Unit Number 
Two, across one of the cross-section aisles. Your main 
idea, as I gather it, was to show that most of the time 
it would be inconvenient for a knitter to get to a 
broken-down machine. And you go ahead and recom- 
mend that the machines be put in units containing fif- 
ty machines each, giving twenty-five machines on each 
side of the shaft to a knitter. You also take me to task 
for giving my fixers only 40 machines, and when I said 
that inspecting menders, repairing machines, putting 
in needles, cleaning cylinders, oiling the machines, and 
fixing belts, take only half the time of a good fixer, 
you suggested that I give him about 70 machines. 
(I’ll have some more to say about your ideas later, 
but right now let me get you straightened out regard- 
ing my arrangement. ) 


16 Machines to the Knitter—40 Machine Units. 


There are several ways of explaining things, and 
perhaps in your case, it will be necessary to use a 
sketch, so I refer you to the sketch herewith, marked 
Figure 1, which shows you how it can be done. A 
group of 40-machine units can be divided into sections 
of 10, 12, 16, or 20 machines. This is where I used the 
40-machine unit and the word flexible advisedly. You 
will never have any occasion to put 25 machines in a 
section because it is not at all practical according to 
modern thought and practice. This idea of yours is the 
effect of the old school of thought under which you 
work, 


Now, referring to the sketch of the 16-machine sec- 
tions, when you understand this plan, I will let you 


KNITTER N° 5 


! 
vided up among the Initters with- | @ OQ@QOQ@@O@OQOOOOOOOQOOQOOO 


out of writing the following com- 
ment upon this plan of mine. I 
quote from your letter in the Sep- 
tember issue: 

“Here is how his plan for the 
knitters would work out: Count 
off sixteen for Knitter Number 
One. This leaves four machines 
on this side of the forty machine 
unit. We give Knitter Number 
Two these four, and we have to Fig. |. 
go around the end of this unit to 
get twelve more machines for 
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Showing “Jack"’ how knitters can run 16 machines each in 40-ma- 
chine units. The circles indicate the machines, and the dotted lines mark off 
the sections of each knitter. Also, the number of the knitter running each 


machine is placed inside the circle. 
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LIGHT ON MODERNISM 


RAZY angles... cock-eyed swirls... the helter-skelter means 

to no particular end... these are not Modernism but perhaps 
a mere reflection of chaos in the minds of those who have 
awakened to find themselves far in the wake of progress, their 
vision clouded and their intellect deadened by the dust that 
progress has raised, so that the mirage formed is that of a 
befuddled world elapsed into a hilariously dizzy drunk. 





This, like all mirages, is the very antithesis of the reality. 


Atwood has gone modern and nothing was ever more intro- 
spective than this Modernism, nor ever more, clearly visionary. 


With the needs of the industry in view, Atwood has ventured 
forth waging a campaign purposed to improve the methods of 
silk and rayon manufacture. So that the rate at which these yarns 
are consumed will increase at a pace comparable to its advance 
during the past few decades Atwood asks you to check your 
equipment against the standards of modern performance. 


Watch the “Models of Perfection” and be sure that your ma- 
chinery for the throwing of silk and rayon is producing as 
modernization demands. Such vigilance on your part will mean 


much to you and your industry. 


Pe 
Atrwoop Macuine Company 


of Stonington, Connecticut. General Sales Office in New York City, 
267 Fifth Avenue. Sales Offices in Wilkes-Barre, 965 Miner’s Bank 
Bldg.; Los Angeles, Title Insurance Bldg.; Charlotte, 419 Johnston Bldg. 
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F you saved your copy of the September 
number, turn to Jack’s letter on page 1323 
for reference in reading this reply. If you 
wish a clipping of Jack’s letter, let us know. 
—The Editor. 








figure out the 10, 12, and 20 machine units for your- 
self. Now, if you will study this sketch, you will see 
that there is only one bad section in the group, and 
that is Section No. 1, which, according to your recom- 
mendations, you would stretch out to 25 machines. 
Section No. 2 is far more accessible to the knitter than 
Section No. 1, and yet you would add nine more ma- 
chines to Section No. 1, so that the 25th machine would 
be so far removed from Number 1 machine that the 
knitter walking up and down the line, while in the vi- 
cinity of Number 1 would not be disturbed by the ring- 
ing of the bell on Number 25 machine, on which the 
stop motion did not work because the fixer with 70 
machines to keep up had not had time to fix the stop 
motion with the result that the broken needle has caus- 
ed to wad or pile up and break enough needles to run 
one of my 40-machine sections for two days. 


You Would Need a Traffic Cop! 


Then, too you would have two knitters in the same 
aisle, running 50 machines. With such an arrange- 
ment, every time they pass they get in each other’s 
way, but most of the time standing at one end of the 
alley with nothing to do but watch the yarn at the 
other end of the house run off and watch the cans fill 
up until time to gather up a pile of good work and 
members all together, not knowing from which ma- 
chine either came from and then run across the room 
to a sole clipper machine to have the double sole which 
has not run for 30 minutes clipped out. You remember 
that you jumped all over me when I said that in addi- 
tion to keeping the yarn on the machine my knitters 
ahe required to clip the double sole, inspect the hose, 
and hang the imperfect stocking on the machine that 
made it. I also said that the fixer who keeps up 40 
machines comes along then and inspects these menders 
that the knitter hangs on the machines. 


Knitters Clipping Their Own Double Soles. 


You said you would rather give your knitters more 
than 16 machines and require them to walk up and 
down the aisle in front of their machines “lookin’ for 
sumthin’”. You said when knitters are required to 
clip the double soles, their minds cannot be on that 
machine somewhere down the line there that is going 
to need a new cone of yarn in a short time; that they 
get busy clipping and forget all about the yarn until it 
is too late. 

Such an argument as you advance here further 
demonstrates the influence of the old school of thought 
working on you, which made a knitter run 25 machines 
with one main yarn and a single splicing to look after 
and no double sole to clip. If he got behind with his 
work and let a broken needle run through three or 
four stockings before the bell-ringing days, it didn’t 
matter much about the waste, as the yarn was about 
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16 cents per pound. 

I am surprised that a present-day knitter would 
take up space advocating such a system at this late 
day, when all the old knitters who didn’t go broke 
using it have long since abandoned it, and the young 
ones coming along would be much better off if they 
never heard of it. 


Here is the Idea, Briefly. 


The system that I am trying to drive home to you 
is this: Give a knitter 16 machines in the most ac- 
cessible group possible, and supply her with a sharp 
pair of good scissors to clip the double sole just as 
soon as the stocking is dropped from the machine. 
The idea of her clipping the double sole with scissors 
is plain: She can carry the scissors around with her 
to each machine. She clips the double sole and high 
spliced heel to get the tangles out of her way so she 
can run her hand in the stocking without any interfer- 
ence to inspect it. If there is any defect in the stock- 
ing she hangs it on the machine that made it, so the 
fixer can look it over. And, with only forty machines 
to look after, he has time to investigate immediately, 
and corrects the defects. 


Yes, I Meant Just One Needle a Day. 


In other parts of your letter, you made a number of 
different kinds of comments concerning other state- 
ments that I made. In one of my articles, I pointed out 
that in running pure silk, with the better grades of 
yarn, and well trained knitters and competent fixers, 
the needle breakage should average about one needle 
per machine per day. Furthermore, I pointed out that 
seconds from all causes throughout the plant on this 
work should not exceed four per cent. 


—and Four Percent Seconds. 


You got a lot of fun, apparently, declaring it im- 
possible to run 260-needle Model K machines on one 
needle per day, and so far as my four per cent of sec- 
onds is concerned, you were willing to bet your bot- 
tom dollar that I was not classifying or grading my 
work, or that I wasn’t selling it to the high class 
stores. 

I hope that from the foregoing more detailed ex- 
planation, you will begin to see how the system, prop- 
erly carried out, will reduce seconds to four per cent 
and needle breakage to one needle per machine per day. 

The system is carried out still further when the fix- 
er has fixed the machine, he hangs the defective stock- 
ing on a rack attached to the machine and it remains 
there throughout the day for the overseer and the su- 
perintendent to see any time during the day how many 
defective stockings each machine is turning out. I 
have seen section after section of sixteen machines run 
for a week when there would not be more than two doz- 
en menders tied up from the section. I have also seen 
fixers run sections of forty machines on silk for a 
week on 160 needles. I have also run 260-needle silk 
production for a year and sold the goods to the best 
trade in the country when our total shipments of sec- 
onds for the year only showed four per cent. I real- 


ize that this can sound mighty fishy to old school pu- 
pils who have been thinking in higher terms, but the 
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purpose of this discussion is to get such ideas out of 
your heads, and to show you that there has been pro- 
gress made in the manufacture of hosiery in the last 
twenty years. 


Number of Machines Per Fixer. 


In one of your comments, where you were talking 
about my statement that a fixer keeps up forty ma- 
chines, you said that 4 fixer will find one-third of the 
needles given him to operate his machines to be bad 
when he puts them into the machine. You said some of 
them will be uneven in size, making lines and will have 
to be thrown away; that some will have rough rivets, 
some rough spoons, etc. This is some more of our old 
school stuff. Where have you been securing your 
needles for the past five years? I will guarantee you 
that I can fill ten cylinders with new needles and start 
them up on six-thread silk work and not have to re- 
move five needles. 

At the same time, you seem to be modern about oth- 
er equipment. Please give me the address of some 
manufacturer who builds all of those double-sole clip- 
ping machines that you were talking about that would 
clip successfully pointed heel and French heel goods 
with blocked toe. 

Now let’s get back to your comments concerning 
my discussion of motors. You remember that I said I 
would have forty machine units, twenty machines on 
either side of the shafting, driven by a 5 h. p. motor. 
You explained that if my 300 machines were cut up in- 
to 40 machine units, I would have to get eight 5h .p. 
motors, whereas you would use only six motors, by put- 
ting the machines in 50 machine units and giving 25 
machines to the knitter. 


What Size Motor is Necessary? 


I suggest that you write to Scott & Williams or any 
well informed electrical engineer as to how much pow- 
er it will require to pull 40 Mode] K machines. They 
will recommend 5 h. p. motors built for a 25 per cent 
overload. Yes, I would have eight motors for my 300 
machines, instead of six. I will admit that one of them 
would have only 20 machines on it, but a mill that’s 
running on four per cent seconds usually needs room 
for expansion. 

Then you got to talking about my suggestions for 
pulleys and methods of laying out the machines, 


Laying Out the Machines. 


In giving my ideas on this subject, in answer to a 
question as to how much floor space should be given 
to a machine, I said that the machines can be set 27 
inches from centers, side to side, and 45 inches from 
centers back to back, with the drive shaft in the center. 
Thus, the two lines of machines would occupy a width 
of 5 feet, allowing 4 inches between the edges of the 
yarn stands. I would not dodge the machines so as to 
run two machines with one pulley. I also pointed out 
that I would use a 83-inch space steel split or cast-iron 
split pulley for each machine, and let the machines sit 
in line on cross-section. I would place the pulleys on 
the shaft, space them with a stick cut the proper 
length, and then set all the hangers so as to dodge all 
pulleys. When the shaft is erected, the pulleys on the 
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machines can be aligned with the pulleys on the drive 
shaft, which will give a cross section line for the ma- 
chines. 

In answer to a question as to the diameter of pul- 
leys and the height of hangers that should be used, I 
recommended nothing less than an 8-inch pulley. I 
pointed out that if the pulley is too small, it will ne- 
cessitate taut belts, which are hard on the bearings of 
the machine and a waste of power and belting. I fur- 
ther recommended that the minimum height of a hang- 
er be governed by the diameter of the drive pulley. I 
explained that a 12-inch drop hanger can be used for 
an 8-inch pulley, stating that if the pulley used is larg- 
er than 8-inch, the belt will drag the belt shipper with 
the machine set the distance suggested from the shaft, 
making a higher hanger necessary. 

You didn’t seem to like this at all. You said, “I pre- 
fer a 6-inch pulley and 12-inch floor hangers. When 
you use larger pulleys, you have to use larger hangers 
or cut holes in the floor for the driver gear to run in.” 


Why Not Buy Slow Speed Motors? 


In connection with this last statement of yours, did 
it ever occur to you that you could buy slow speed mo- 
tors to avoid such large driver gears? Of course I 
realize that you would need a big heavy driver to pull 
50 machines, but you of course would reduce your load 
some by the way you lined your shafting. Now, if I 
remember correctly, here is about what you said. Af- 
ter making your chalk line on the floor and doing all of 
your marking and laying the shaft line, etc., you say, 
“now you are ready to lay the shaft in the hangers. 
After placing the shaft, slip the compression sleeve on 
the joints, but do not slip the flanges on the sleeve, as 
there should be no strain on these joints while leveling 
and lining. Now stretch a line the full length of the 
shaft, placing it about the center of the shaft.” 

I suppose you would place it exactly in the center 
of the shaft if you had bored your holes straight. I pre- 
sume you would have bored the hole exactly in the cen- 
ter of the shaft if the shaft or the unknown tool you 
used to do the boring had not been flexible. I merely 
mention this to teach you never to criticize anyone’s 
phraseology. 

I understand what you wanted to say, and I have 
no criticism to offer of your method of lining shafts. 
You appear to be a “specialist” ’in this line of work, 
and the indications are that you would have made a 
better success as a mechanical engineer than as a knit- 
ter. You are too much of a pessimist to make a first- 
class knitter. If you can’t come around to think that 
it is possible to run 40 machines on 40 needles a day 
and 4 per cent seconds, you had better change now, 
because your competitor is going to do it and you will 
trail the procession. 


How Can the Tables Wabble? 


Further on in your article, you make some remarks 
about my home-made looper tables. I recommended 


a table made of rigid frame work, morticed and bolted, 
using bolts with jam nuts, with the sub-runners bolted 
to the frame work and the top floor of tongue and 
groove hardwood laid in cross section and highly pol- 
ished and finished. < 
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Charm 


To Your Garments 







HIS machine is the only entirely auto- 

matic means on the market of finishing 
Rayon Undergarments ready for boxing. Gar- 
ments of many styles may be finished with the 
same speed and beautiful result. 





No pressure is applied to 
the garment, therefore, no 
shine streaks and a softer, 
more even finish. 


Operation of the machine 
enables one girl to easily fin- 
ish thirty dozen garments per 
hour. The machine runs con- 
tinuously and requires no 
skill on the part of the op- 
erator. 


This machine cuts press- 
ing costs in half and in most 
cases cuts them even lower. 
It possesses numerous other 
advantages that are valuable 
beyond measure. 


The finished garment don: 


GRAND RAPIDS TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




























with The 
No. 2000 
Automatic 


GARMENT FINISHER 


on this machine appears at its best when it is 
put into the box. and is equally as beautiful 
when taken out of the box after long standing. 
The results produced are uniform, lasting and 
convincing. 


Machine comes completely 
set up and ready for opera- 
tion with hangers suitably 
designed for use in finishing 
every popular style of gar- | 
ment. Table for storing 
hangers and receiving gar- 
ments to be finished is also 
included in the equipment. 


This machine is so!d to 
you directly and not leased 
so that you may enjoy the 
benefit of its earning power. | 
It is priced at Two Thou- 
sand Dollars ($2000.00) 
f.o.b. factory. For your as- 
surance and protection it is 
sold Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. 
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You made the comment that after a year or so the 
bolt holes become worn and are larger than the bolts, 
and this let the tables shake and wabble. 

I wish you would explain to me how the bolt holes 
could become worn with the bolts held firmly with jam 
nuts. I am surprised that you would take issue with 
me on this subject, since this is one of the few old- 
timey practices that I advocated. 

You had something to say about my comments re- 
garding a looper fixer’s job. I pointed out that on this 
job, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
explaining that a successful aviator thoroughly in- 
spects his machine before he takes to the air, and that 
the same principle should be applied to a looper fixer. 
That a looper fixer, by inspecting his machine several 
times a day, seeing that the stitch mechanism is pro- 
perly set up, and that there is no burr on the point of 
the needle and that the trimmer is cutting clean, can 
prevent most all the looper menders; that with this 
method the looper menders should not exceed one per 
cent. All you said in this connection was that I 
shouldn’t try to make an aviator out of a looper fixer, 
and since you failed to produce an argument on this 
subject I can’t say anything about your remarks, ex- 
cept to point out that I fail to see where you were con- 
structive in making the comments you did along this 
line. 


About Those Inspector Boards. 


The next subject I discussed was that of inspector 
boards. I said that I make my inspector boards out of 
3/4-inch hardwood boards, preferably birch, which take 
the polish well. The dimensions of the finished board 
are: length 36 inches; width 54% x 3% inches. To the 
end of this board is bolted a cast iron spindle, a cast 
iron bearing mounted on the top of a wood post cut on 
an angle to tilt the board is the bearing for the spindle, 
All of the stock of the bearing is cut out except about 
14-inch at either edge which reduces the friction on the 
bearing. Tue post is fastened to the floor with two 
cast iron brackets. 

You pointed out that this practice was discarded 
several years ago by the most up-to-date mills, as they 
can get better boards from two or three reliable firms 
that make an all-metal board or form that is much 
more rigid and will not break or wear out for several 
years. 

Well, all I’ve got to say about that is that you 
don’t have to subject these boards to such hard usage 
as to break them up or wear them out when the work 
has been previously inspected by a knitter that runs 
only sixteen machines. 


I Still Stick to My “Bright Boy.” 


One more point and I’m going to quit. It seems 
that my “bright boy dyer” theory has given you more 
worry than any other subject. This is natural sinee 
this is the most progressive idea that I advanced in 
the whole series. . 

I will refresh your mind by saying that I recom- 
mended getting some “bright ambitious high-school boy 
who didn’t know very much chemistry, and not too 
much: of anything else, but with a strong desire to 
know and the energy and facility to acquire. I would 
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try to find one who had a good eye for colors and a 
fine sense of accuracy. I would teach him how to 
match shades and select the proper combination of dyes 
that would go on evenly without a lot of trick doctor- 
ing and stay put.” 

I was asked if I intended to discount the college- 
trained chemist, and replied emphatically that I had 
no such intention. However, I pointed out that I would 
give the boy practical experience first, for a foundation 
to build on, so that he would not explode when filled 
with scientific theories. Quoting myself further, i 
said: “You know, after that boy Lindbergh took to 
the air and flew a pathless course along through fog 
and storm to France, the Government brought him 
back home to teach him to read the most modern 
scientific instruments to give him a finer sense of di- 
rection. Apply that same principle to your dye man. 
When he gets so he can dye silk hosiery well, let him 
learn all he can about chemistry and the dyeing of oth- 
er materials.” 


This seemed to bother you considerably. However, 
the present season color-card can be matched with not 
more than eight different dyes. It would be a reflec- 
tion on the intelligence of any high-school boy to say 
that he could not go into a modern laboratory and learn 
to combine these dyes and match shades in 60 days. If 
you will send me such a boy for two months I will send 
him back to you with a sufficient knowledge of match- 
ing shades to make an improvement on some of the 
unions I have seen recently put out by a college gradu- 
ate in chemistry who is now writing articles on dyeing 
for some of the leading textile papers. Now this boy is 
no dyer, and does not claim to be. He is only a be- 
ginner like the rest of us, but he is making an honest 
effort to practice what he knows and to keep on learn- 
ing, and this is what it takes to finally produce hosiery 
on a four per cent second basis. 


Come to See Me, Jack, and We’ll Get Those Squirrels. 


Now, in conclusion, let me say to you, young man, 
that I have said what I have said to you with the 
kindliest feeling, and with no intention to offend you, 
and what I have said has been for the sole purpose of 
helping you. You invited this little reprimand because 
of your disposition to argue with the sign-board. In 
this instance, you tackled a subject that you were not 
thoroughly familiar with, and made some bad blund- 
ers, but you have courage, and I like you, and I would 
be delighted to have you spend a few days with me. 
This would give me an opportunity to show you how to 
place knitters on 16-machine sections, how to cut dou- 
ble sole clips with scissors, how to inspect stockings 
from the machines, how to run 40 machines on 40- 
needles per day, how to hold seconds to 4 per cent, and 
how to build a looper table that won’t rattle, as well as 
how to teach a bright boy how to match colors and 
many of the other impossible things that you don’t 
understand. 


After I have done these things, I will take you over 
to the old squirrel den and let you climb the tree, and 
meditate until you have the opportunity of reaching 
up and plucking one of the squirrels from your head. 

Tom SMITH. 
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Preventing Bent Latches on Tuck Needles. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

You recently published a question from “CONTRIB- 
uTOR No. 4586” which reported difficulty with a tuck 
needle getting the latch bent, running 34-inch 260 
needle Scott & Williams machine. He said the latch 
bends short just back of the spoon, and that when a 
machine starts doing this, it will bend the same nee- 
dle every time, but not both of them. Sometimes, he 
says, a machine will start bending the front one and 
sometimes the back one. The needle is almost always 
bent while making a tuck or between the tuck and. the 
beginning of the high splice. 

With regard to this trouble of bending or break- 
ing the long latch fashion mark needle on the Model 
K machine, so far as my experience has been, there 
is just one cause and one remedy for this trouble. The 
latch is long enough to come in contact withthe sink- 
er and the sinker bends the latch. 

In Fig. 1, I show a sketch of a sinker, and the rem- 
edy is indicated at the point.A. Take the sinker on 


- 


FILE FROM STRAIGHT LINE 
TO DOTTED LINE AT “A” 


FIG, 1 





each side of the long latch needle and clamp these in 
a vise and cut the slot in the sinker with a rat-tail file 
to a depth indicated by the dotted curve at A, and the 
trouble will be corrected. The reason the latch breaks 
usually in the narrowing mark or below, is because the 
fabric is knitting tighter in the ankle and the stitch 
is binding the needle closer, making it harder for the 
stitch cam to move the needle in the cylinder slot, 
which causes the needle to twist slightly as the latch 
swings from the center toward the sinker and in- 
creases the liability of the latch coming in contact 


with the sinker. 
B. M. (N. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In reply to the query of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4586”, 
who reported difficulty with the latch bending on tuck 


needles on a 344-inch 260-needle Scott & Williams ma-: 


chine. He said the latch bends just back of the spoon, 
and that this usually occurs while making a tuck or 
between the tuck and the beginning of the high splice. 

I have had this same trouble, and I would advise 
anyone bothered with it to notice first the welt. presser, 
seeing that it is not set in too deep, as this will let the 
long latch hit it and if it is set right, and the long 
latch is still being~bent, then I would try grinding 
the welt presser back 1/16-inch just where the latch 
rises. Then if the trouble persists, he should look at 
his throat plate, making certain that it is in close con- 
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tact with the short inserted plate No. 7826, so that 
there will be left no gap where the latch might catch 
in. This can be done by taking the latch ring No. 
2126 off of the machine and grinding a smooth sur- 
face just where the throat plate fits to the inserted 
plate. 

Your readers of course know that there are two 
lengths of fashion mark needles, one is known as No. 
94-54, and one as No. 97-54, the former being just a 
little bit longer latch than the latter. It may be that 
this might have a bearing upon this trouble. 

T. M. (TENN.) 


Explains Cause of Thread Hanging on 
Looper. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent number “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4602” ask- 
ed, in the “KNITTING KINKS” department, for sugges- 
tions as to a difficulty he is having with the Union 
Special seaming machine, with the thread hanging on 
the looper as the stocking is run off at the toe; he also 
said he had this same trouble as the stocking is finish- 
ed at the hem. 

The trouble he refers to is purely a matter of the 
machine. skipping or dropping stitches in the chain- 
ing between the time of removing one stocking and 
introducing another. There are several different 
things which might cause this trouble, but most im- 
portant among them is the improper setting of the 
looper hook and the chaining finger, either of which 
will cause the trouble as referred to as the thread 
hanging on the looper, which is caused by the loop 
being dropped and an improper adjustment of the 
machine not permitting the stitch to be picked up 
again until more fabric is introduced between the feed 
cups. 

I would suggest first that he check up on the 
chaining finger to see that it is properly adjusted so 


. as to hold the chain in proper relationship to the loop- 


er and the needle. The looper hook should be set low 
enough to make an easy operation of the needle taking 
the thread from the bottom of the hook. With these 
two adjustments and the proper adjustment of the 
yarn tensions, the machine should chain perfectly ei- 
ther in or out of fabric. 

The inquiry indicates that the inquirer has not 
nad much experience with this type of machine, and 
we feel sure that with a little careful study of the 
stitch forming mechanism, together with the proper 
sewing thread and the proper tension on the thread— 
which are hest determined by experience—his troubles 
will be entirely eliminated. 
: CONTRIBUTOR No. 4607. 


Franklin Process Issues Two New Booklets. 

The Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. IL. re- 
ently has published two new books—“Why Franklin Pro- 
cess Colors and Where” and “What Franklin Process Can 
Do for You.” The first book is for the purpose of promot- 
ing sales of all fabrics containing Franklin Process Colored 
Yarns by educating buyers on the advantages and wide use 
of Franklin Process Colors and to inform them where fab- 
rics containing Franklin Process colors can be purchased. 
How to obtain a listing in the Franklin Process Directory 
is explained in the book, “What Franklin Process Can Do 
for You.” ° 
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* Use + 
FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Costs 


You Lose Less Yardage 
When We Dye Your Yarn 


have patronized chain warp dyers, frequently allow the 
same shrinkage as for chain warp dyeing. As a result, 
after warping their required yardage, they have con- 
siderable excess dyed yarn on hand—tangible evidence 
that the Franklin Process will save yarn, 


The Franklin Package is wound directly from bobbins. After dye- 
ing, it will deliver by rotation in aspooler or creel, or over end for filling 
bobbins to cops or for braider tubes—in some cases eliminating one 
winding operation. For instance, in a cotton mill it substitutes winding 
Franklin Packages and warping for spooling, ball warping, and beaming. 
In this case, on fine count yarns, it makes a saving of from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound. 

All these advantages are in addition to that of the better dyeing 
given by the Franklin Process—the complete penetration, more perma- 
nent shades, less shrinkage, no tangling or felting. If you buy your yarn 
from us on Franklin Tubes, we offer another.saving—buying net weight. 

Get the facts. Our book, ‘“The Franklin Process—Its Contribution 
to the Textile Industry,’’ will be sent you on request. 













a 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


f 





Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the 









OFFICES 
Main Office and Plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch Plant at Philadelphia 


Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. OC. 
Central Franklin Process 
Company 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard St. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS | 


Wound Form 
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UNIVERSAL WOUND CORES 





The cone has been determined by 
years of experimentation and 
practical use to be the ideal form 
of supply for knitting machines. 


The angle of each type of Universal 
cone was selected as the one that 
would give the greatest freedom 
of delivery and produce packages 
that would withstand handling. 


Uniformity of tension and even 
thickness of the yarn layer 


between the apex and base of the 
cones assures regular even delivery. 


The cone is the greatest volume for 
the space occupied of any usable sup- 
ply thereby permitting longer runs. 
Light weight low cost containers 
reduce winding and shipping costs. 


All knots are brought out to the apex 
of the cone reducing stoppage time. 


Throwsters and knitters all over 
the world are equipped 


assure the best possible : B} with Universal Winding 
results in conditioning. _[eesona Machines to supply Uni- 


The variation in diameter 





versal Cones to the trade. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LOUMPANY 


BOSTON 


UNIVERSAL WINDER 
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Loose Selvages and Drop Stitches on 
Full-Fashioned. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4572” is having trou- 
ble in securing a selvage in the heel of his full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, on the side where the carrier stops when 
making the heeel narrowings. Before going further 
into this matter, I may say to the contributor that all 
makes of full-fashioned hosiery machines have trou- 
ble in making a selvage in the heel on the side where 
the carrier stops and this is something that cannot be 
fixed to stop this trouble entirely. The dropping of 
selvage stitches at this point is due to the back rack- 
ing motion in the heel narrowings, and although the 
tensions and carriers are set “properly, the selvage 
stitch, at times, will drop and cause a bad selvage at 
this point. 

I also note that the fixer has checked up certain 
points on the machines to try to find the cause, but 
would say that the fixer should have gone further and 
checked up the narrowing motion, especially to see if 
the narrowing machine is forward or back too far or 
if the narrowing machine is either too high or too 
low. As a rule, one will find after checking the car- 
riers and tension that the trouble lies in the narrow- 
ing motion,as it stands to reason that it cannot be the 
fault of any other motion, due to the fact that a good 
selvage is obtained in the rest of the stocking and the 
trouble is only at the heel. 

In looking over the sample sent me, I would say 
that the machine in general and especially the nar- 
rowing motion, is set properly and therefore, the only 
thing I could suggest that could be done would be to 
place split dividers in the sinker heads at the place 
where the heel narrowings are made, and I believe 
that will be the means of securing a good selvage at 
this point. 

Another thing that the contributor might try is 
raising the snappers so that a tighter tension can be 
secured, as I notice on the sample that the selvage on 
the entire stocking appears very loose. 


This is about all that I would say can be done to 
stop this trouble, but will suggest further not to make 
too many adjustments on the machine to try to over- 
come this trouble, as the rest of the stocking is close 
to perfection, and by trying to get a good selvage at 
this point, it may result in bad work being made at 
another point. The selvage, as per sample sent me, 
is such that when the stocking is seamed, the looseness 
of the selvage will not be seen, so why take a chance 
at putting a machine out of adjustment just to obtain 
something that cannot be stopped entirely. The two 
suggestions I have made will not injure or spoil the 
fabric or cause trouble at any other point, so would 
say that if these suggestions do not improve the sel- 
vage, then leave well enough alone. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


You recently published in “KNITTING KINKS” a 
question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4572,” who was hav- 
ing difficulty, on his full-fashioned machines, with 
making a loose loop and dropping the inside selvage 
stitch on the narrowing motion only, with the inside 
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heel selvages. I have discussed this matter pretty 
thoroughly with several of our fixers, and the general 
consensus of their opinions is that since this trouble 
happens only during the narrowing, the trouble must 
be in the carrier. The carrier must move just a frac- 
tion while the narrowing mechanism is in operation. 
I trust this suggestion will be of help to your corre- 
spondent and others who are interested in this ques- 
tion. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4583. 


Operating and Adjusting the Banner 
Knitting Machine. 











PART. EIGHT.\ / 
N this, the eighth article of this series, the writer 
continues his discussion of common every-day dif- 
ficulties arising in the operation of the Banner knitting 
machine. In previous installments he has covered the 
subjects of setting up and adjusting various parts, 
etc., as well as the care of needles. 


The Editor cordially invites all readers to discuss 
any point covered in this series, with the idea of pre- 
senting different methods and views on these subjects. 
Address your, letters to the “Knitting Kinks’ depart- 
ment of COTTON. 











EDITOR COTTON: 

Continuing our -discussion of operating the Ban- 
ner knitting machine, the next subject to be consid- 
ered is: 


Ladies’ Hosiery. 


In the manufacturing of ladies’ hosiery the prin- 
cipal factor has previously been “quality,” but in many 
instances this is sacrificed for quantity production. 

When using real silk the tension and yarn guides 
must continually be under observation, as it does not 
take long to wear grooves in these parts, which is nat- 
urally harmful to the yarn, such as cutting, straining, 
fraying or exerting undue tension on the silk. These 
troubles are likewise more noticeable when using ray- 
on, since rayon is not as strong nor will it stand as 
much tension as real silk. 

Rayon should be run with just enough tension to 
serve the purpose for which it is used, and special 
care should be taken that tensions are properly adjust- 
ed so there is no uneven or jerky drag given to the 
yarn. When doubling silk and rayon, such as two- 
thread and 150 denier, excessive tension on the rayon 
causes it to stretch, and it will not return to its for- 
mer length like the real silk does, with the result that 
the rayon can be seen to loop when used on the ma- 
chine, making seconds and often waste. Weaver's 
knots should always be tied and made as compact as 
possible. A short, improperly tied knot will often 
pull apart after being knitted and cause a small hole 
in the fabric. 

The yarn used in the garter top likewise requires 
a little tension as it is hardly possible to tighten the 
machines sufficiently to produce a good looking fabric 
when no tension is used. Insufficient tension causes 
that wavy, irregular, coarse rib-looking top. The flare 
garter top is the perfect top for ladies’ hosiery, but it 
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Made from selected 
fibre for wear and 
lasting lustre. Natural, 


bleached and dyed... 
Color card on request. 
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is seldom made. Placing mock fashion marks in the 
garter top will not fashion the top to shape, but a 
few kicks on the drum makes a more comfortable 
stocking for milady to wear. If a census were taken 
to determine how many garter tops are slit before 
wearing, the result would be surprising. 

In fashioning the boot, the fashion links should be 
evenly distributed throughout their respective part of 
the chain and not at irregular intervals, which causes 
rings and an uneven looking fabric. The fashion marks 
were formerly made by releasing the center cam which 
allowed the fashion needles to be thrown out of ac- 
tion for the required number of revolutions of the cyl- 
inder. Excessive pulling on the center cam will pull 
the entire blocks from the cylinder a trifle and will 
cause loose courses around the stocking at fashion 
marks. This can be remedied by lengthening the rod 
on the attachment that pulls back the center cam. Both 
stitch cams must be even at their highest point. If 
the front stitch cam is lower than the rear cam the 
fashion needles will strike the rear cam and break the 
butts, oftentimes resulting ina mash. The center cam 
must be released and allowed to return to its regular 
position when the fashion needles are in front of the 
cam block. The later machines are equipped to re- 
lease the front stitch cam, allowing the fashion needle 
latches to remain in the fabric and thus loading the 
hook with yarn for the required number of revolutions 
of the cylinder, after which the stitch cam is allowed 
to return to its regular position and open these latches 
so the yarn will be cast off in one stitch. 

The slackening device and splicing fingers should 
work in unison. If no slackening device is used the 
entire stocking is naturally knit a trifle looser so that 
the high splice does not look irergular. Just enough 
tension should be used on the splicing yarn so that it 
can be controlled for the required number of needles. 
First, set the eccentric so the yarn is on the same 
needles on each side of the stocking and then raise or 
lower the finger to make the high splice wider or nar- 
rower. If the splicing yarn starts too soon or too 
late then the drum is missing a kick or getting a tooth 
too many on a link, and the pawl idler should be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

The yarn lever and splicing finger should be kept 
polished smoothly and the finger spring strong enough 
so the fingers will drop with a snap. If the finger 
lags, then the splicing line is irregular, and when it 
binds there is a jam-up, especially if it binds as the 
machine is snapping into the heel. By slotting the 
yarn guide a trifle deeper, the yarn can be controlled 
much easier. Very little tension, if any, is required on 
the splicing yarn, especially when the boot yarn is 
run with a small amount of tension. Tension on the 
splicing yarn and insufficient tension on the boot yarn, 
causes misplaiting streaks, which are very noticeable 
after dyeing. 

When cut-outs occur as the yarn changes going in- 
to the heel the take-up and binder should be examined 
to see that the yarn is caught in the needles before the 
yarn is released from the binder or the take-up goes 
into action. In making short splices at the yarn 
changes, if the needles are too close to the mouth-piece, 
the yarn that is coming out will also raise out the 
yarn that is dropping into the needles. This can be 
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remedied by adjusting either the mouth-piece or car- 
rier ring and straightening the needle line. Excessive 
tightening of the stitch at the yarn changes will also 
cause cutouts due to two or more yarns being in the 
needles at the splicing point. - 


In making a heel and toe a tight knit fabric is not 
as serviceable as one that is knit medium loose, due to 
the fact that in a tight knit fabric there is no give 
when friction is applied, while in a loose knit fabric 
the stitch will roll in the same direction that friction 
is applied and offers less resistance. 

If the sinkers ride under the work in long butt 
needles as the machine is snapping into the heel, ex- 
amine the throw of the cylinder to determine whether 
or not it is up to standard and make adjustments ac- 
cordingly. When the sinkers ride under the fabric 
there is quite often a hole made as it snaps off the 
heel, or, if not a noticeable hole, the stitch is weakened. 
(This occurs following the short butt needles.) If the 
sinkers are coming in too fast as the machine snaps 
out of heel, a hole is often made in long butt needles 
ahead of the short butts, and the side sinker cams 
and bumper screws should be adjusted accordingly. By 
using one less link in the pull-down part of the chain 
than there is in the raising picker part it will help to 
overcome tearing the fabric in the silken part at the 
heel when pulling them on the boarding forms. A 
noticeable tightening of the stitch in front, just after 
snapping out of the heel, which cuts holes, is often 
due to the rear side cam being out of adjustment or 
sliding bar 167 sticking and now allowing the can 
plate to drop if the heel adjustment is higher than that 
of the foot. . , ellie . 

The ring toe is quite often neglected, but it is a 
very important part of the stocking. Coming as it 
does just at the ball of the foot, it receives excessive 
wear. A long ring toe is more serviceable than a 
short one, and the stitch should be the same as in 
the toe to make a good looking product. 

A loose looper round will make a second out of 
an otherwise good stocking. When the looper round 
is too loose, the stocking is hard to keep on the loop- 
er points, and after they are on, if the stitch stands 
too far above the looper points then the looper knife 
will cut it. A loose course that is loose in one part 
of the stocking and tight in another is caused by im- 
proper adjustment of loose course cam 292. This 
should be examined and adjusted so that there is no 
excessive variation in the cam plate as the machine 
snaps off the toe. 

BANNERMAN. 


(This is the eighth of a series of articles which have ap- 
peared consecutively since the February, 1929, issue.—The 


Editor. ) 


Endurance Test for Vogel Selflush. 

Aviation is not the only industry that proves the mettle 
of its products by endurance tests. The Joseph A. Vogel 
Company, on July 16th, started one of the company’s Num- 
ber Ten Selflush Seat-Action Closets on an endurance test, 
and, according to Messrs. Joseph Vogel and Daniel Barnard, 
heads of the company, the test will continue for a couple of 
years if necessary. They state that the closet has operated 
through the complete cycle of fill and flush more than 80,000 
times. At the seventy-three thousandth time the valve seats 
and mechanism were examined and found to be in perfect 
condition, the company states. 
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Spreaders on Underwear Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Following the suggestion of “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
4111,” who wants to get some discussion started on 
the use of spreaders or fabric rings on knitting ma- 
chines, I am offering the following opinions on this 
practice and hope that others will find fit to agree or 
disagree with me on the value of spreaders. 

The object of the spreader is to enable the fabric 
to be wound into a roll at a more uniform width than 
it could possibly be wound without an evening device. 
Since the fabric is already formed when it reaches 
the spreader, the construction of the fabric is in no 
way affected by it, except for a slight influence which 
it may have on the tension under which the stitch is 
formed. The two things which have the most influ- 
ence on the width of a ribbed cloth are the number of 
needles used in its formation and the thickness or 
bulkiness of the thread from which it is knitted. The 
effect of high tension at the take-up is to close in the 
wales and make the fabric of a smaller width. While 
lengthwise stretching may narrow down the fabric, 
it will not remain so if given a chance to recover its 
normal width in bleaching and finishing. 

The effect of the spreader is directly opposite to 
the take-up. It prevents undue narrowing by the 
take-up and any excess width it may cause the fabric 
to assume will be only temporary, for this will be 
pulled out in the bleaching and finishing processes. 
When yarn is knitted into a ribbed cloth there is only 
one way to change permanently the construction of 
the cloth and that is to stretch the yarn. If the fabric 
be stretched along the wales so as to cause a decrease 
in width, an increase in length exactly compensates 
for the decrease in width. In other words, the stitches 
per square inch are always the same regardless of 
whether spreaders are used or not, and even though 
the spreader may apparently affect the width of the 
cloth, the change is only temporary. 

The spreader should not be too wide for the fabric 
which is passing over it. The fabric should be free to 
contract to very nearly its normal width in order to 
release the strain on the stitch. Excessive spreading 
will cause more holes to be formed due to the lack of 
elasticity in the drawing off of the goods. In knit- 
ting there is always a great amount of contraction. 
The wales are much closer than the needles. The per- 
centage contraction to allow for will depend on the 
relation between the cut and yarn size. The normal 
width of cotton ribbed goods may be calculated as fol- 
lows: 

Number of Needles 

Width of fabric — -———_—____ 
10 & VYarn number 

The spreader or fabric ring should not be wide 
enough to extend the width of the fabric very much 
beyond the width obtained by use of this formula. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4202. 


Quaker City Chemical Co. Admits New Stockholders. 
Announcement was made recently that following the 
death of John M. Zurn, president of the Quaker City Chem- 
ical Co., in Philadelphia, Pa., John L. Wilson, general man- 
ager, and W. S. McNab, southern representative, have been 
admitted to the firm as stockholders. 
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Knitted goods that are full of life and delight- 
fully springy sell easily. These results can be 


obtained only by using 










New No. 18-20 
Spring Needle Rib Body Machine 
with Stop Motion 


COOPER’S 


SPRING NEEDLE 
CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING 
MACHINES 


Wool or Worsted 
for Bathing and 
Swimming Suits 

Cotton, or Wool, for 

Underwear 


Sase, Rayon or Silk 
for Fine Under- 
garments 


THE 
MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
FABRIC 


KNIT 
ELASTIC 

AND 
LONG WEARING 





COOPER’S HIGH SPEED 
LATCH NEEDLES 
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CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SPRING AND LATCH NEEDLES 


Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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Investigation by independent 
research organization reveals im- 
portant results achieved ...... 


OCTOBER, 1929. 


HE Eagle and Phenix Mills of 
Columbus, Ga. are manu- 
facturers of a high grade 

‘Y) cotton cloth that is widely 
used for work clothes, 
trench coats and sportwear, 


A few years ago, this company decided to 
place its “Eagle Rock” trade mark on every 
yard of fabric. That was early in 1927. Less 
than 2 years later, in the Fall of 1928, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company of Chicago, an 
independent research organization, sent one 
of their engineers down to Columbus to de- 
termine the value of this trade-marking 
policy. 

This engineer interviewed Mr. H. O. 
Davidson, Vice President of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills. He went into the plant and saw the 
fabrics being made and marked. The facts 
he learned are so important that they bear 
study and consideration by every executive 
in the cotton industry. 


What the Engineer. Learned 


This engineer found that in the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, results have far exceeded all 
expectations. Thanks large- 
lytoitstrademarking policy, 
Eagle Rock has achieved 
leadership in the face of 
severe competition. In spite 
of a saturated market, Eagle 
Rock sales have shown a —— 
constantincrease involume. — 
Customers demand the gen- -S 
, uine and clearly identified \ 
goods. The effectiveness of 
the advertising has been 












considerably increased. To understand the 
significance of these results, it is necessary 
to understand the reasons back of this com- 
pany’s decision to brand its fabrics. 


According to Mr. Davidson, trademark- 
ing was decided upon for several reasons. 
First to identify the product and thereby 
make the company’s advertising effective. 
Second to prevent substitution of inferior 
goods. Third to protect the company’s posi- 
tion as originators of this unique material. 


From the first, Eagle & Phenix Mills 
looked to Kaumagraph Company for assis- 
tance in designing and applying a trade- 
mark. Dry transfers were found to be best 
suited for applying the mark, and Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers were selected, says 
Mr. Davidson, “largely on the basis of their 
manufacturer’s established leadership in 


this field.” 


How the Trade Mark is Applied 


The Eagle Rock trademark is applied at in- 
tervals of about one yard along the selvage 
ofthe goods. Application ismade bymachine 
at be a rate of 20 Kaumagraph transfers per 
minute—3,000 yards ofsuit- 
=——_ ing per hour. A single op- 
= ___—_—s erator, whose duties also 
= include handling the ma- 
= terial before and after mark- 
= sing, completes the trade- 
== marking in a little over 


half a day. 


One of the most astonish- 
ishing facts established by 
the Nielsen engineer was 
the low cost oftrademarking 
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PROSPERITY TO LARGE 


COTTON MANUFACTURER 





Applying Kaumagraph 
Transfers by machine in 
the plant of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Georgia. 








; HE 
Ker Nix > 
“, COLUMBUS, GA. C, : 

GUARANTEED GENUINE 


MAOE IN V.S.A. 


by the Kaumagraph method. He figured in coopera- 
not only the cost of the transfers, but also —_— tion with Kau- 
the original cost of the machine, mainte. magraph.. . 
nance, repairs, depreciation, interest charges, and are ap- 
labor costs, power costs. Yet all these plied with 
charges considered, the cost of applying a Kaumagraph 
trademark with Kaumagraph Transfers is Transfers. 













barely a tenth of a cent per yard! Justaswehave 
helped hun- 
An offer to help you.... He eeiiielaitia 


The success achieved by Eagle & Phenix in allied lines, we stand ready to help you 
Mills is being duplicated today by progres- to design a trademark, register it, and 
sive manufacturers throughout the textile apply it to your goods. 

industry. Many of the most conservative 


companies, realizing that buyers have be- Would you like to receive @ copy of the 


Nielsen engineer’s report of the Eagle & 


come accustomed to purchasing by brand Phenix Mills? We shall be pleased to 
identification in other fields, are now finding sand you « copy om. request, without 
it good business to trademark their cotton obligating you in any way. 


fabrics... and Kaumagraph is helping them. 


For 27 years the Kaumagraph Company KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 45 
has been the headquarters of the textile in- 200 Varick Street New York City 
dustry on all matters of trademarking ie iene ta Rial 
and identification. Many of the most fa- ae Pa Caahausion, ‘tems. ae 


mous textile trademarks were designed Paris, Ont . . Paris, France 
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Che KNIT Goops MARKETS 





kets since the beginning of September have 

been chiefly of a precautionary nature. A sub- 
stantial volume of business has been maintained, and 
buying for immediate use by the larger wholesale 
distributors and department stores evidences no reces- 
sion in consumer demands. 


1) EVELOPMENTS in the hosiery primary mar- 


Thus far all’s well in the hosiery markets, the ten- 
or of which, however, is much disturbed by price re- 
visions. What has taken place in this respect would 
be less annoying but for the fact buyers are able to use 
the reductions for stirring up fear that other cuts will 
follow. Market conditions are regarded by conserva- 
tive factors as suggesting caution among manufac- 
turers, with whom, it is pointed out, rests the matter 
of steps for balancing production with distribution and 
playing less freely into the hands of clever buyers 
whose future depends upon their ability to make their 
departments show a profit satisfactory to their chiefs. 

Buyers for two small jobbing houses on the same 
day in the third week of September visited the New 
York office of a well known manufacturer of women’s 
full-fashioned silk ho- 
siery. It is to be as- 
sumed neither knew of 
the other’s presence. It 
is therefore the more 
indicative of what is 
passing through the 
mind of the clever buy- 
er that each said, in 
substance, that inas- 
much as the Berkshire 


Since it is not now appro- 
priate to say to a lady—or 
even to a female for that mat- 
ter—“Keep your shirt on,’ I 
hope there may come into cur- 
rent usage a substitute. It is 
this—“Girls, keep your. stock- 
ings on.” 


For lo these many years we 
men have put you on a pedes- 
tal—a little apart, and a little 
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Girls, Keep Your Stockings On. 
Copyright 1929—Parks-Cramer Co. 





eries through October and November and paid the 
mill’s established price. The incident, which is vouch- 
ed for, is cited as an illustration that it may be easier 
to do business profitably with a large distributor than 
a small one. In this case the two buyers who failed to 
get a lower price were negotiating for an aggregate of 
less than 400 dozens—six cases, to be exact. Com- 
menting on the incident, the mill man said he finds 
it wise to “be wary of the small lot buyer who prides 
himself on buying often, who every time he buys shops 
around for a lower price than he previously paid.” 


Too Much Dollar Hosiery 


Forerunner of Price Adjustments 
T HE ADJUSTMENTS which have been in process for 
some weeks had their beginning, no one appears to 
know just when or where, for dollar stockings had 
been coming out at lower quotations week by week for 
several months, and “too much dollar hosiery” is the 
explanation of some factors for the shrinking in val- 
ue of finer than 39-and 42-gauge goods. 

According to several buyers for large retail estab- 
lishments unbranded lines had been available from 
southern. manufactur- 
ers for slightly less 
than quotations of 
northern mills. It is 
pointed out, however, 
that southern brands 
nationally known were 
not marked’ down fol- 
lowing the_ revision 
made by Julius Kayser 
& Co., who lopped off 


But one old bird I know 
fairly well wishes to express 
the opinion that nice legs look 
nieer in nice stockings. Be- 
sides, girls, they still leave 
something—just a  little—to 
the imagination. 

Now get me right in this— 
I am not trying to influence 
you. You’re going to do as 
you please anyhow. But I 
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Knitting Mills had re- 
duced prices they 
would expect a reces- 
sion in equal amount 
per dozen. “We low- 
ered our prices before 
the Berkshire did,’’ 
said the mill represent- 
ative, “to stimulate 
sales, and cannot make 
any additional cut.” 
This disposed of 
the negotiations, both 
buyers declining to 
place an order because 
they could not force a 
shading of price. On 
the day following, the 
buyer for an establish- 
ment that is big 
enough to absorb the 
two smaller ones, en- 
tered a contract for 
6,000 dozens for deliv- 


above us. With the ballot in 
one hand, and a cigarette in 
the other, you insist on walk- 
ing plumb off, leaving your 
clothes behind you. 


Girls, you bewilder us. You 
started at the top (including 
the bob) taking off as much 
as possible. Now, you are 
starting at the other end, 
maybe not going as far as pos- 
sible but aiming in that gen- 
eral direction. My gracious, 
girls, where are you going to 
stop? Is a beach costume go- 
ing to be your street attire—or 
just what is the idea? 


Now just a minute. I’m not 
so old, praise be, as to be en- 
tirely indifferent to modern 
feminine scenery, varied as 
the architecture is. Girls, you 
look good to me. What is bet+ 
ter, you look comfortable. 
And, what is by far best, you 
look healthy. 


just want you to know that 
you look better, with, than 
without. And I am not the 
only man that thinks so. Be- 
sides I’m not an old fuss and 
I ain’t crabbing nor nagging. 
I’m just telling you. You do 
look better, with, than with- 
out. 

And then stockingless legs 
are such a care, girls! They 
have to be shaved and pow- 
dered and fussed over. And 
some of those shin scars show 
something awful. 

Girls—t’aint wuth it. 

Keep your stockings on and 
improve the’ scenery. Legs 
have always been covered 
with stockings and they have 
got used to it—or them. So 
have we. We like you better 
that way. And if you go with- 
out them permanently, what 
shall we bring you for your 
birthday? 

Parko. 


The discussion above is taken bodily from Park’s Parables, 
the clever house organ of the Parks-Cramer Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., with the company’s permission. We believe it 
will have a particular appeal for our readers—especially the 


knitters.—Editor COTTON. 


as much as $1.25 a 
dozen for some of their 
numbers. Nearly three 
months ago, if may be 
recalled, Largman 
Gray Co., manufactur- 
ers of Blue Moon 
brand were credited 
with. being the first to 
introduce a nationally 
advertised brand to sell 
for $1.35 a pair. The 
announcement to this 
effect at the time was 
construed in some 
quarters as a forerun- 
ner of revisions all 
along the line. Accord- 
ing to a late September 
report from the mill, 
the Largman Gray Co. 
will install additional 
machines, being at the 
time on overtime pro- 
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duction. 

Another mill employing two shifts of operatives on 
10-hour stretches was the Ajax Hosiery Mills, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., and, like the Largman Gray establish- 
ment, selling directly to retailers. Both have merch- 
andising systems to which may be ascribed their stea- 
dy shipments. They operate on the two-machine plan 
and have an advantage in lower than Philadelphia 
cost. It might be said that manufacturers thus fa- 
vorably situated as to production are spending more 
money in service. Some direct-to-retailer mills whose 
brands are well known are in need of business. So far 
as learned, they have made no change in prices prevail- 
ing in August and some probably will not announce re- 
visions until they find a way to reduce operating cost 
in proportion to contemplated price cuts. 


Fine Gauge Hosiery Moved 


into Lower Price Brackets 

OME SURPRISE was heard that the Apex Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, did not immediately trail the 
Berkshire in the matter of revisions, as it is seldom 
the two mills are apart in prices for standard lines. 
President William Meyer was in Chemnitz, Germany, 
when the Berkshire announcement of a reduction came 
out, and that was the first time the new general manag- 


_er, F. Elwood Sturve, had so momentous a problem 


presented to him. He soon got into trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone communication with President Meyer, but it was 
not until two weeks later that the new prices of the 
Apex were announced to the company’s customers—not 
to the trade at large. 

It transpires that numbers of mills have changed 
their prices, some before and others after Berkshire’s 
announced revision, but have given the information to 
customers only, and it is common opinion that most of 
the northern establishments are operating on lower 
price levels, which may account in part for the fact 
demand for hosiery continues strong with some, well 
established lines commanding pretty nearly their for- 
mer prices. 

The fine gauge lines of some mills appear to have 
been rather hard hit in the general adjustment of 
values, judging from prices seen in some of the stores 
and reports by buyers of offerings at what appear se- 
vere sacrifices. For illustration, ingrain 4-thread 45- 
gauge hose from a well known Pennsylvania mill was 
offered in September at $12.50 a dozen after having 
sold regularly for $26. There appeared a rather large 
quantity, of which dealers might take as many dozens 
as they desired. The explanation for the sacrifice was 
that the stockings were in only eight shades, and but 
two of these on the seasonal brown order. At least two 
large buyers took none of the goods. Several mills 
Selling to retailers, as does the one referred to, are 
said to have troublesome accumulations. Cumbersome 
stocks in weak hands are viewed as more to be feared 
during the adjustment period than orderly changes in 
prices. 

Picot top all silk, 4-thread 45-gauge, so guaran- 
teed by the store, were on sale in a well known wo- 
man’s shop which enjoys a representative clientele, at 
$1.15 a pair, offered regularly in the same establish- 
ment for $1.65. As a standard stocking of this pre- 
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A battery of Brinton Knit- 
ting Machines will bolster up 
your protection in a way that 
will please you. 


Brintons are performing 
brilliantly — steadily — eco- 
nomically—day in and day out 
everywhere. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate 
Brintons. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
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South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 


Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Syd- 
ney, Melbourne. 
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cise construction, from a leading manufacturer, costs 
quantity buyers $11.50 a dozen, it was doubted that 
the offering for $1.15 a pair showed the store a mar- 
gin of profit wide enough to compensate for adver- 
tising the sale, etc. 

It appears the department stores were anticipat- 
ing arrivels of finer than 4-thread 45-gauge at prices 
revised to a low level. A well known dealer putting 
in stock for the fall trade a 4-thread 48-gauge was in- 
fluenced by the fact, it was stated, that now the stock- 
ing can be sold for $1.95 a pair, comparing with $2.25 
as a recent price regularly. Since then some of the 
shops began offering 3-thread 48-gauge for the $2.25 
price. Sales about the same time of Propper Silk Ho- 
siery Co., irregulars of three-thread 51-gauge for $1.- 
25 a pair were therefore less surprising than might 
have been the case if 45 and 48 had not gotten in the 
price revision procession. 


Say Much “*45-Gauge Hose” 
Knit on 42-Gauge Machines 


T IS COMMON OPINION in the trade and not disputed 

by numbers of buyers that considerable of the so- 
called 45-gauge hose with picot top is made on 42- 
gauge machines. In the first place, it is pointed out, 
so much of the 45-gauge equipment is used in the pro- 
duction of high price goods that what is otherwise em- 
ployed would be not sufficient for knitting all of the 
picot top stockings offered as 45-gauge. Besides, the 
price at which much of the hosiery so exploited is 
available excites suspicion. 

Since 42-gauge 5-thread silk chiffons of standard 
construction are moving to jobbers and large retailers 
for $9.50 and are thus eligible to the $1.15 bracket, 39- 
gauge goods are, in instances, at a level at which they 
may be said to be as low, relatively, as prior to the 
world war, when practically all silk hose for women 
was made with cotton hem ranging from seven to ten 
inches in width. Eleven thread silk with cotton hem 
and feet was selling then at around $7 a dozen. They 
probably would be costing jobbers no more now on a 
comparative basis of conditions, for an eight-thread 
39-gauge from a Central West mill is and for some 
weeks has been offered for $8.25 a dozen. When first 
it came on the market at this figure the quotation ap- 
plied to not less than 30 dozens of a color. Seven- 
thread silk of 39-gauge made its appearance about the 
same time at $8.15 a dozen. Both lines were made 
with mercerized hem and feet. Now, with 5-42s silk- 
to-top offered regularly for $1.15 a pair, there is said 
to be waning interest in the 39s with cotton hem and 
feet as a dollar a pair proposition, and some interests 
predict that 39s of this construction will be sold in 
chain stores for 85 cents and in popular price depart- 
ment stores for 89. What such a price for full-fash- 
ioned might do in the way of interfering with plans of 
certain circular knit interests is a subject for imme- 
diate consideration. 

It seems noteworthy that throughout the confusion 
incident to lowering prices, and all during the preval- 
ence of the so-called bare-leg fad and heralded wide 
use of bare leg hose of strictly seamles construction 
the Berger chain of a dozen shops in Philadelphia and 
immediate suburbs, selling only women’s hosiery, at 
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no time wavered from its policy of $1.15 as the mini- 
mum price and offering no seamless stockings. Ac- 
cording t» the management, there was not sufficient 
call for bareleg hose to justify its being put in stock, 
and dollar stockings caused no request for hose at 
that price in any of the stores of the chain organiza- 
tion. It was the department store’s hosiery managers 
who were kept in a continuous stew. : 

Some of the hosiery buyers are said to be finding it 
hard to account to their merchandising managers for 
the fact that frequently they are being undersold by 
competitors. The truth of the matter is some shops 
are running special sales at a direct loss, paying in 
instances $11.50 a dozen for stockings sold for a dol- 
lar a pair. In cases of this kind the merchandise man 
often is the buyer, although having some bright sales- 
woman crowned with that title. He can prepare the 
organization, of which he is an integral part, for the 
loss which must be sustained, while the buyer who is 
manager of his department must either show a profit 
or get out, and as he can extract no return from stock- 
ings which he advertises priced a dollar a dozen or 
less above the cost to his store, he manouvers for a 
margin on less competitive lines. But he has been 
continuously in hot water since the descent in prices 
began, according to the confessions of two or three. 


Estimate 1930 Seamless Demand 
on 1929 Use of Bareleg Hose 


M ANUFACTURERS of silk seamless hose express 
themselves as believing the plain back will be 
even more extensively worn during the Fall and again 
next Spring and Summer in bareleg colors than during 
its heyday this year. Buyers for big stores confess 
they do not know. Nor do the manufacturers. But 
some are taking a chance on the affirmative side. 

At times during the season recently ended, produc- 
tion of the 300-needle sheer seamless was short of de- 
mand, as is commonly known in the trade. Recollec- 
tion of that condition doubtless accounts in a large 
measure for the indicated confidence held by seamless 
mill heads in the plain-back stocking. They are get- 
ting some business in five-thread seamless in bare-leg 
colors and figure maintaining present distribution 
throughout the Winter. In the event their hopes shall 
be made an actuality, they will enter upon 1930 with 
more spunk than was attributed this year to the ex- 
treme optimist. 

When a few years ago full-fashioned interests en- 
tered upon a campaign for advancing their particular 
trade interests and proposed to raise a fund of several 
million dellars for propaganda, seamless knitters let 
matters go by default. Now that seamless hose had a 
partial comeback as an incident in the vagaries of 
style and the volatile whims of woman, manufacturers 
are as earnestly engaged in efforts to perpetuate it, 
while the full-fashioned group seems too busy with 
price adjustment and meeting new conditions to pay 
any attention to the activity in the circular knit divi- 
sion of silk hose for women. 

Production statistics supplied by the Department of 
Commerce compiled from reports of manufacturers 
would appear to leave some doubt whether individual 
estimate of the consumption of seamless silk stockings 
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have not bordered upon exaggeration. Reports from 
374 identical mills for July and June show a decline in 
output of seamless silk in July, which was more than 
off-set by increases for rayon and rayon in combina- 
tion with silk, neither of which was embraced in the 
bareleg 300-needle category. Again using the state- 
ments of identical mills, 351 in number, less seamless 
silk hosiery was knitted in July this year than in the 
corresponding month of 1928, and it was in July this 
year that bareleg stockings were having their larger 
sales. The heavy gains in women’s seamless in July 
this year over July of 1928 were in all-rayon and ray- 
on in combination with cotton. Shipments in last 
July were heavier in about the same proportions as 
output went ahead in lines other than silk. Until some 
vexing questions in full-fashioned hosiery manufacture 
and distribution have been disposed of there may be 
some inclination to proceed not too hurriedly with 
planning seamless sales next year on the basis of this 
year’s volume. 


Manufacture of the circular knit promises to be a 
safe proposition for those experienced in it, but beset 
by many dangers for the novitiate. 


With the descent to a lower level of prices for full- 
fashioned silk, and in sequence downward revisions 
for seamless, there was instantly injected into the 
market situation the question of what might be the 
effect on Bemberg full-fashioned. This seems to have 
been answered, for the present, in announcement of 
elimination of the cotton hem for Bemberg to top, the 
introduction of Bemberg hose with silk top, and the 
promise of Bemberg chiffons, expected to take rank 
with silk chiffons in matter of consumer satisfaction. 
There is no little interest in what may be the reaction 
for Celanese hosiery, on the market for but a compar- 
atively short time, in both full-fashioned and seamless 
construction. 


The rather wholesome movement of children’s sev- 
en-eight and three-quarter length hose since the open- 
ing of the school terms, generally, is regarded by some 
ultra conservative elements in primary market opera- 
tions as indicating less use of anklets than had been 
planned for during the Fall and Winter months. In 
the North and East, prophets who had forecast an era 
of bare legs among young misses have had to revise 
their prophesies no less than those who had visioned 
women taking up with the stockingless fad. Misses 
hose in wool mix to sell for the 25 and 50 cent brack- 
ets, rayon mixtures and variants of mercerized Jac- 
quards have been going into distribution at a fairly 
fast pace, and some mills have had substantial repeat 
orders. 

While there has been a satisfactory situation in 
juvenile lines, there is reported considerably less than 
the looked-for call for anklets for the younger element. 
Some factors believe there are rather weighty stocks 
of anklets among retailers, numbers of whom plunged 
on the socks when they were the storm center of one 
of the sensations of the year in hosiery. 

Much of the misses’ Fall hose runs to gaiety in col- 
or, which appears to present a stronger appeal than 
the thrill of uncovered limbs. Anklets for infants, 
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—for superior fabric results. 


By eliminating harsh chemicals, Autogyp 
produces a far softer and stronger fabric, 
that feels better and gives greater service. 


And because it bleaches and dyes simultane- 
ously, it is the most economical method to 
use, 


“Autogyp”, a booklet giving full 
information, sent upon request. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Office, Factory, Laboratories, 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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superseding in considerable extent the regulation socks 
of a year or two ago, have been bought by leading job- 
bers in right fair quantities. This is virtually their 
first season, while for women and misses the anklets 
have gone through their first. That they will be worn 
for sports effect and for comfort and the protection of 
silk hosiery, seems a safe prediction so far as relates 
to Fall and Winter, and there should be a good outlet 
for the larger sizes in any of the left-over stocks. 


According to representatives of some of the more 
important mills, they had a far greater volume of un- 
filled orders in September than in the corresponding 
month of last year, as relates to juvenile and infants’ 
hose. Many of the smaller jobbers, it is stated, have 
been slower than usual in placing their orders, and it 
appears that as to infants hose, some of the less pre- 
tentious distributors will discontinue handling them. 


Business Continues to be 


Good on Fancy Half-Hose 


L ARGER SHIPMENTS of men’s novelty half hose are 
reported by concerns which admittedly are leaders 
among producers of the better grades and in individu- 
ality of design. Manufacturers’ complaint as to prices 
being inadequate, represent the one discordant note in 
the primary trades, but, as jobbers point out, mills are 
being enlarged and growing in number and the ma- 
chine builders are reported busily engaged, from which 
buyers deduce that man’s fancy socks are vot as prof’ t- 
less as some would have the world believe. 

Of course there are more than merely ample sup- 
plies of fancy half-hose, as there is of probably every 
textile commodity offering as good sale possibilities. 
But it seems that by frequent change in patterns com- 
paratively few fetching models in the higher price 
brackets appear in the distress list. Silk-rayon and 
rayon-mercerized socks showing narrow stripes and 
on the moderately fancy orders are moving somewhat 
more freely as 75-cent numbers. Formerly it was 
common report in the trade that there was very little 
sale for anything priced between 50 cents and one dol- 
lar a pair. Manufacturers corrected this by present- 
ing 75-cent numbers with an appeal, whereas there had 
been more effort to push dollar lines, while accepted 
50-cent grades were taking care of themselves. Socks 
of silk and rayon construction for the 50-cent bracket 
are reported the more active type, although sales are 
in far less volume than of cotton and rayon in combina- 
tion, largely a 25 cent number. Allover silks show no 
improvement in demand, some factors stating they are 
in lighter call as a result of putting less jazz into nov- 
elties. Even clocking, it is stated, has failed to cause 
added interest in plain color silk socks. 


Few Weak Market Spots. 

Taking a broad view, the markets for hosiery are 
shaping well sentimentally. There are comparatively 
few really weak spots, and it seems probable that 
where these exist, a remedy for improvement will be 
found. It may be that the adjustment of prices began 
opportunely and will have pretty well progressed by 
the time demand for holiday goods sets in. Mean- 
while, there should be increasing demand for deliveries 
for Fall shopping. It is unlikely that the markets gen- 
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ANGLE STEEL Textile 


Mill Equipment Provides 
Profitable Production! 


LANNED, designed and built to specific 

textile mill needs, ANGLE STEEL Equip- 
ment proves itself in greater profits for the 
mill that installs it. 


This typical installation shows ANGLE 
STEEL Matching and Pairing Tables of sheet 
and angle steel construction. No. 42-72 Table 
is 42” wide, 72” long and 36” high, 18 gauge 
sheet steel top, with 5/16” gauge ribs spot- 
welded to top. Corners of table are hand- 
welded. Legs formed as shown with aprons 
on end and back. Steel drawer. Shelf 
guides at end and near center for metal 
hosiery board 36” wide and 8” deep. Shelf 
provides place for seconds or rejects. Can 
be furnished with lock and key. Smooth 
surfaces prevent damage to materials. Green 
lacquer finish. 


The ANGLE STEEL Stool No. 111 S.W.B. 
is adjustable-legged with hardwood seat, 
saddle style. Curved hardwood back is also 
adjustable. Three heights: adjustable from 
17” to 22”, 18” to 28” and 26” to 31”. Steel 
: parts olive green enamel finish. Wood, oak 
? or mahogany finish. 
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Write for Catalog ‘‘C-C’’—112 pages 
of plant and office equipment. 





SPECIAL WORK—Let us plan, design 
and quote on special work in our field. 
No obligation. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 
C) Send Factory Representative. 
[1] Mail Catalog “C-C.” 
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FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING 


can be made easier by adopting 
THE FLEXALIN UNBREAKABLE HUMIDOR and THE FLEX-0-ALUMINUM CONE 





Our type humidor permits || pat ea %§ The Cone or Bobbin is ex- 
each cone to obtain the 7" abs a tremely light and will not 
same amount of moisture. , ie chip when dropped. Also 
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In comparing the FLEXA- RECEIVE — permit the thread to un- 
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large damp gs we ane OUR — end. It does not require 
thon in tana aoa. n This = re-lacquering and is made 
means your thread will be IMMEDIATE = in various sizes. There- 
in better knitting condi- mon fore the FLEX-O-CONE is 
tion. ATTENTION just what you need as it 
THE INITIAL COST does not drink the moist- 
SHOULD NOT BE YOUR ob ure from the thread while 
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BACHMANN BROS., INC., 607-609 Commerce St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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KARL LIEBERKNECHT 
Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


Are Known for 


Speed When Needed— 
Quality Production Always 


(The Machines Confirm It) 
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In Products Containing 
Processed RAYON 
YARNS Salability 


Hinges on Colors to a 


Marked Degree 


True colors, and hues, that are clear 
and vibrant help sell merchandise. 
Good dyeing helps bring these colors 
out, and good dyeing is not secured 
by guesswork. Uniform penetration 
and bright, true colors are obtained 
consistently when dyeing operations 
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. eae i our processed rayon yarns. This 
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early will be materially affected by the flurry over de- 
clines in prices for women’s silk full-fashioned and 
improbable that in this division there will develop 
therefrom anything more serious than what already 
has transpired. 


Recovery in Underwear Markets 


with the Swing into Fall Season 
fp HEAVY WEIGHT UNDERWEAR MARKETS soon re- 
covered from the lull which prevailed during the 
period of high temperatures and soggy atmosphere in 
September, the month of the year when the underwear 
market is most susceptible to climatic vagaries on the 
side of excesses. While more jobbers are placing or- 
ders, most of them are pursuing an ultra-conservative 
policy in the matter of providing for requirements for 
severity of temperature and any sudden downward 
fluctuation. They came through the previous season 
with little or no carryover stocks and aim to repeat 
that essential to attractive inventories. 

There appears nothing snappy in the current trans- 
actions in underwear, nothing on the order of activity. 
On the other hand, there is a steadiness of duplicate 
buying for piecing out assortments and providing for 
a mild, spurt in retailer buying. It is felt that the 
year’s business in union suits of 12 pounds and hea- 
vier and single garments of relative weights will be 
in less volume than was estimated, for the reason 
there appears an increasing drift to medium weights, 
which may have been in measure intensified by the 
September hot spell. To some factors it appears that 
any marked trend to medium weights for Winter 
would give a lift to the heavier Summer ribbed union 
suits. Bal briggan and rib interests have been waiting 
for opportunity to more successfully buck nainsook 
athletic suits for Summer wear, and some feel that if 
they can get a new foothold for the knitted, in medium 
weights for Winter wear, they will have strengthened 
their position in knitted Summer weights. 

A buyer for a large jobbing house voices the opin- 
ion that trading in Winter cotton underwear would be 
at a better stage had cotton not slipped after its ad- 
vance on the September 9th crop report. The fact 
that it did so, he points out, will have not the slightest 
effect on values of underwear from the consumer 
standpoint, and sales will be no greater or less whether 
cotton advance or decline. But, he goes on, “the fact 
that on the day after the bullish report was issued 
cotton went to a lower level than on the day before 
the Government estimates were made public, made 
us feel just a bit bearish and more inclined to say ‘I 
told you so! Buyers,” this one stated, “are inclined 
to take a sentimental rather than a practical view of 
the future. It would, in my judgment, be the practi- 
cal thing to stock up conservatively in anticipation of 
a normal Winter. That view is antagonized by the 
sentiment against carrying goods which the mills 
might be able to carry.” 

Except as to a few mills whose clientele from year 
to year is pretty nearly as certain as the coming and 
going of the seasons, there has been no great amount 
of business in men’s light weights taken. The opening 
might well have been deferred for a month and prob- 
ably not a manufacturer or distributor would be any 
worse off in the matter of advance orders. While sum- 
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Spinning Quality 


Into Yarns 


Quissett’s modern and efficient 
mechanical facilities for spin- 
ning yarns are necessities. 


Of much more importance to 
the textile man, however, is the 
interest and utmost care exer- 
cised by Quissett workers 
throughout every process. 


It is this human control that 
maintains the uniform high 
standard of Quissett Yarns... 
the element that adds confi- 
dence .. . the assurance of sat- 
isfaction . . . as an inherent, in- 
tangible value. 


Carded and Combed Cotton 
Yarns in all numbers and De- 
scriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
Sakelarides, Pimas, and Peru- 
vians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. H. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 


MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


CLASS 60 MACHINE 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 


STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 


For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
Permits goods to pass through fin- 





ee . * Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for yachre on Cotton Goods which have been sub- 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. The STYLE 60 D3B makes 


. Sat : a similar though much wider seam designed for use 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 


ing and Printing—with remarkable 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 
STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 


seneatacetinaaaastaataaiaene | 


VITEK Automatic Adjust- 
able Steel Stools are made in 
three and four-legged styles. 
With or without comfortable 
back reat and adjustable foot 

Swivel seat if wanted. 


rest. 


We build them to suit your 
needs. 
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Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which 


not hold. 
STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, 
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HUDUOOAA NU OONERENNAS CED I 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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-VITEK STEEL STOOLS 


With a Revolutionary Automatic Adjusting Device 
Built to Suit You 





Dept. 301 


Solve the Correct Seating Problem in Mills, 
Factories and Draughting Rooms. 

Increase the efficiency of your workers 100% by 
providing them with seating equipment that they can 
easily raise or lower to suit their own individual needs. 
Fit the stool to the man, not the man to the stool! 
Place them in front of their tasks at the correct height 
and they will do twice the work! 


Easily Adjusted---Finest Steel 


The VITEK patented adjusting device is guaranteed 
fool-proof. Simply lift the seat to the desired height 
and it locks firmly in place! Made of the finest tem- 
pered steel throughout. Joints heavily welded. Built 
for a lifetime of hardest wear and tear. 


Many Optional Features 


Plan from the VITEK catalog when installing seat- 
ing equipment in your mill. Many styles to choose 
from—many optional features. Every VITEK instal- 
lation is an investment in efficiency. 


Catalog and Prices sent on request. Write! 
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N VIEW of much unoccupied textile mill floor space 
in Philadelphia for which tenants are being sought 
by the owners, the Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association purposes organizing a service depart- 
ment through which it is hoped to bring to the city 
a number of industries, for taking up the slack in in- 
dustrial properties and labor, due to the disappear- 
ance of a number of establishments. 

In the last three years, it is stated by a director 
of the association, 21 textile mills in Philadelphia 
have either voluntarily liquidated or been removed to 
sites outside the city, some going South. The re- 
movals included hosiery mills and carpet factories, 
and among those liquidating were carpet and rug 
mills. It is stated the keynote of the situation with 
respect to Philadelphia losing a number of industries 
is high operating cost, a part of which is laid against 
increasing taxation. It is pointed out that after 
higher appraisals had been set on real estate, for in- 
creasing the city’s income, the tax rate was increased, 
for adding still further to its revenue, and a few weeks 
ago the newspapers of Philadelphia sounded an alarm 
of a prospective second increase, to be levied in 1930. 

Managing Director C. Marlin Bell of the Textile As- 
sociation refrains from trying to fix all of the blame 
for danger of Philadelphia losing its prestige as a lead- 
ing American industrial city, being interested rather 
in finding relief than establishing the cause. The 
Chamber of Commerce several months ago procured 
subscriptions to a $1,500,000 “progress fund’’ with 
which to halt desertions from Philadelphia's industrial 
structure and in other ways promote the city’s inter- 
ests in the matter of adding manufactories. 





mery weather retarded sales of heavies, it did not 
help business in light weights. A few large concerns 
are reported right well sold ahead, deliveries to com- 
mence in January. Much of this business is in other 
than staple lines, mesh twin button union suits for a 
retail price of $1.50 being reported as having had a 
strong response. 

Two or three nationally known branded lines of 
nainsook athletic suits are understood to have been 
placed with a number of leading retailers. But, it is 
stated by jobbers, this business will be exceeded in vol- 
ume by that in nainsook combination suits for the 50- 
cent bracket, which is said to be a strong price line for 
competition with athletic shirts and shorts, in which 
there is increasing use of rayon. Among manufactur- 
ers of both cotton and rayon undergarments for men 
there are some who look for rayon to make no furth- 
er great headway, for the reason, it is stated, it is as 
unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of durability as are 
very sheer silk stockings, and that man wants a stur- 
dier fabric. Rayon union suits are regarded by some 
of the manufacturers as probably the one rayon gar- 


‘ ment to feel the results of destruction in laundering 


and rapid disintegration once holes in the fabric de- 
velop. 


Sweaters Develop More Activity. 


Sweaters are considerably more active and that 
the trade is warming up to the possibilities for increas- 
ing consumer interest in the knitted coats seems indi- 
cated in preparations by some mills for an opening, in 
Chicago, in November, for the 1930 season. Usually 
in recent years early openings have proved disappoint- 
ing, in that tardiness of distributors to place orders 
has been followed by price competition, a great deal of 
which has existed this year in shaker knit coats. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
ROSIER Y¥ 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
chiffon hosiery. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Stripper X 





The longer a mill uses... 


[réhocen 


the more often it reorders because improved production | 
and higher average quality make its goods sell better. 


Ask your neighboring mill what they think of (FAhocen 


American Aniline & Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 


Drea? 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia Chemicals 
° 


Quality Sole Manufacturers of (FAhocen Originality 


RRS Vertes IN BEA, 74 Lee ey Woh ae 





FELT | ~Beacwmsaces cope: 


For all Mechanical Purposes SINGLE or PLY 
Slashers and Roller Cloth for Cotton Mills. Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


rou fistioN Msi sms | | MERCERIZED YARNS 


Felt Sets for TEMCO Electric Heaters : a aya s 
Complete stock for immediate delivery i All Counts and pe arr for a _ Weaving 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 


| FIDELITY FELT COMPANY | Qs 1D i 2<iTl 


Pike St. & Rising Sun Ave., Phila., Pa. Das Te 





EXPANDING INSPECTING MACHINES 


MOST PEOPLE HATE BEpD BUGS AND REFUSE TO 
TOLERATE THEM 


LEARN TO HATE DYED MENDERS 


For Seamless and Full Fashioned Hosiery. Edward R. asennad “conrad Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 
, Spool Tapes, Bindings and : 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
wear and other Trades. : 


Watiiar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Werks: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. pau 
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Manufacturers are by no means unanimously in favor 
of naming prices in November for next year. So far 
as could be ascertained during the busy days in Sep- 
tember, there was a strong majority sentiment against 
it. 

Women’s light weight worsted sweaters, sales of 
which were hirt in the Spring and Summer by bare 
arms being fashionable among a considerable element, 
have sold well for Fall, and it is expected the setback 
during Summer. will bem ore than compensated for by 
the popularity of the light weight pullovers for Fall 
and Winter. Numbers of the better mills were reject- 
ing orders early in September for goods to be deliver- 
ed in October, and a mill here and there was taken 
care of with orders to the end of November. The sit- 
uation generally is in strong contrast with that of ear- 
lier months. 

Several manufacturers of sport coats and shakers 
have given up production of the latter, and others say 
they will discontinue them permanently after the close 
of the current season. Shakers, it seems, never fully 
recovered from the setback received during the palmy 
days of the windjammer coats. Last year it appeared 
they were coming back; this year, according to manu- 
facturers, they have slipped, although some few con- 
cerns state their orders are running heavier. This may 
be attributed to the fact a half dozen or more mills 
have, in the last few years, gotten out of the shaker 
game. Sport coats are the foremost item in sweaters. 

Although quite a lot of business in bathing suits is 
reported having been booked by leading mills with a 
reputation for originality of design and rather excep- 
tional merchandising facilities, comparatively few de- 
tails have been received. Orders are looked on as 
promises to buy, some of which are regarded certain 
to be not followed with specifications. Quite a few 
jobbers who underbought this year and could get no 
deliveries against late reorders are known to have filed 
identical orders with each of several mills, as a precau- 
tion against being short early in the next season. This, 
however, is not treated seriously, as there is ample 
time for buyers to revise their orders and for manu- 
facturers to fill in for any that may be cancelled. 


Alfred Hofmann, Incorporated, Builds Machine Shop. 
Alfred Hofmann, Incorporated, West New York, N. J., 
representatives for the Shubert and Salzer Type H. S. L. 
high speed full-fashioned knitting machine, have awarded 
contract for the erection of a new machine shop, approxi- 
mately 100 x 125 feet. This will be used for the servicing 
of full-fashioned knitting machinery, the manufacture of 
electric lamp and radio tube machinery. Lockwood Greene, 
Engineers, Ine., New York City, are the engineers. 


Borne Scrymser Co. Appoints New England 
Representative. 

Russell C. Young is now located with the Boston office 
of the Borne Scrymser Co., representing to the New England 
trade, “Breton Minerol” process and their other specialties 
for textile manufacturing. 


Dupont Rayon Company Establishes District Sales 
Office. 

It was recently announced that the Du Pont Rayon Com- 
pany’s Reading Branch Office would become consolidated 
with the new Philadelphia District Sales Office at 1504 Land 
Title Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
Mr. C. G. Hookey will be in charge. 
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rome QUALITY | 


COMMISSION er 


Hosiery Tram 


Combination Y arns, > 
4 Rayon, Celanese, Silk, 


Mercerized. 


Uniform Quality 
. Quick Service yy 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


New York: 93 Worth St. Philadelphia: Public Ledger Bldg. 
Chattanooga: 805 James Bidg. Charlotte: Johnston Bldg, 


READING, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Burks County Trust Bldg. 
es reno REPRESENTATIVE 

53 Yonge St., Toronto, 2, Canada, 


Slaters, Ltd., 





For Those 20 
to 75 Pound Loads 


R those 20 to 75 pound lots—-that’s where the 
American Underdriven Extractor comes in handy. 
The basket is placed at just the right height to permit 
quick and easy loading and unloading; the motor drive 
makes the machine self contained, and ready to go at 
any minute; and it requires so little floor space you can 
fit it in any place. Write for details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
= 47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Can. 
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COohe YARN MARKET 





Philadelphio, Pa., September 14, 1929. 


““\ UMMARIZING briefly the condition of the yarn 
S market as given in the last report period here, 
it was indicated during the first part of the re- 
port that conditions in the market, as regarded yarn 
prices, were fairly stable. There was a slight upward 
trend of prices in some instances. However, probably 
due to the rather large government crop estimate, the 
latter part of the report period experienced quite a few 
yarn sellers weakening materially in their asking pri- 
ces. 

The first part of the first week of the present re- 
port period, the week beginning August 19th, contin- 
ued to be a period of unstable and rather unfavorable 
conditions in the yarn market. During this period 
there was practically a deadlock between combed yarn 
dealers and mercerizers, as the mercerizers were want- 
ing to lower their price range considerably, and the 
dealers claimed that, not only was it a difficult pro- 
blem to secure good staple cotton, but that it was im- 
possible to secure it at prices that would warrant a de- 
crease in present yarn rates. During the latter part 
of the week, however, there appeared somewhat more 
activity in the market and better conditions as a whole 
prevailed. This was due to the issuance of several re- 
ports of unfavorable weather in the cotton region. 

During the next week, which closed out the month 
of August, there was very little activity in the yarn 
market. The sentiment of the spinners appeared to 
be somewhat brightened by the upward trend of cot- 
ton, while on the other hand, the buyers assumed more 
of a waiting attitude. The majority of buyers seemed 
to prefer waiting until after the government crop re- 
port on September 9th to do their buying. In spite of 
the small amount of buying, very few dealers made 
concessions in prices. In fact, in a few cases, some of 
the larger distributing houses chose to withdraw pre- 
vious prices to establish higher rates, this being es- 
pecially true for carded yarns. The majority of hous- 
es that allowed any reduction in prices were rather 
small concerns. 

More action was experienced in the market during 
the next week than had been known for sometime. 
While there was no tremendous increase in sales, the 
large number of inquiries caused the dealers to be 
lieve that it would only be a short time before many 
of the inquiries would be converted into sales. The 
continued, though slow, advance of cotton rates caused 
yarn rates to take another rise, this time of approxi- 
mately half a cent. It was believed my many that the 
next three or four weeks would be very busy weeks in 
the manufacturing district of cotton textiles. During 
the latter part of the week dealers again advanced 
yarn rates slightly, but, as was the case during the 
first part of the week, only a very limited amount of 
buying took place. A great amount of interest still 





reigned among dealers and spinners concerning the 
government crop report to be issued on September 9th. 
Many dealers were hoping that the report would not be 
exceedingly short, as they realized that it would be im- 
possible to fill many of the orders they had previous- 
ly placed without enduring a loss if cotton quotations 
took a decided advance. 

The issuance of the crop report during the next 
week, indicating a yield of 14,825,000 bales, which rep- 
resented a decline of 718,000 bales compared to the re- 
port of August 8th, caused carded yarn rates to ad- 
vance 4% to 114% cents a pound. A fair amount of sell- 
ing took place during the first part of the week at the. 
advance prices but there was a very noticeable drop in 
the number of sales during the latter part of the week. 
The majority failed to believe that the report indicated 
a crop shortage. They pointed to the fact that the 
large acreage planted would mean a sufficient yield. 
Cotton yarn prices in general were much steadier dur- 
ing this week than they had been in sometime, how- 
ever. 

Philadelphia prices on Septem¥er 14th, follow: 

Single Skeins. 


ee. Tere 29% @80 Seat sas cia tee 30% @31 
“he SC ae 81% ) Sa 32 

BR ao oink ot 3214 WOR: « decidcs Us oe 84 @34% 
ae Be 36 @36% Se ere 37% @38 
DE aise kee hae s oie 38% @39 

Single “aap. 
10s.. -81 | Oe a ae 31% @32 
| a res re 32% BD sinned 9 WR @ 33 @33% 
© RS aaa 341% @35 | hear gt agate 1.1.88 @38% 
RIESE SR SOP 39 @39% 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

Get + fo a nk pate 30 @30% ELS hb. « bina cece 811% @32 
SREP EO 32 @32% DUR s sony hack eS 33 
eee ek _ i AP Sea ee eer ae 85 @35% 
I or a 38 1 a a ae ag 

OE ee eee ee ee ee Pe bso ess pes 0% 5 46 

Two-Ply * th 

10s ee 32% SER oak spowssia 33 
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meee bas ht pads ne ae Oe o 6k-s Rate eee ee 38% 
BOR kein ax eae Se ae kta a ois 18 «  ateie one 40 
OE. scores ee Saas 46 @47 

Frame-Spun oY Yarn on Cones. 

eos ean eee 291% @30 DORs kiss oe 43 eae 31 
Re ee eee Ae 31% As gitar as <ais «ea 32 
EE ee 32% Of err 33 
ae ee ee eae Ee 33% SOO Feet oe RAP ees 84 
SEs os LST ws cee 85% SOAK se. witness 86% 
DOO. cues ts cdreea we 38% Se ere ee oe 45% 

30s double carded..40% ~* 30s tying in..:.... 36 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist ..................80 @30% 
8s and Qs tinged tubes .......seeeessesevesrssrsvees 27 
ee eS ee Pe ee ae ee ee 27% @28 
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HAULING LOOMS ACROSS SOUTH CAROLINA TO LOCKHART IN 1896. 
An old print—from the album of Roy Fant, through whose courtesy this photograph is published. 
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Mr. Fant 


is now assistant treasurer of the Lockhart Mills. 


The NLARCH 


‘Laws and institutions are constantly tending 
to gravitate. Like clocks they must be occasion- 
ally cleansed and wound up, and set to the true 
time.”’---Henry Ward Beecher. 


ND likewise with individuals and their 

industries. Too frequently there ex- 
ists an inclination to settle down into the 
grooves worn deep by our daily trackings, to 
become circumscribed by the boundaries of 
our own thinking. 

The march of progress goes on, and un- 
less an individual, or a business keeps apace, 
the awakening will bring forcibly the reali- 
zation of a laggard spirit and a failure to 
gird ourselves to 


of PROGRESS 


In the daily course of our business, it is 
fearfully too easy for us to lose our perspect- 
ive; it is difficult to see the whole picture 
and place true values upon the influence of 
each tone and shade. 

Mainly for this reason, the Publishers 
feel that the theme of Textile Trends, select- 
ed for this issue, is extremely worthwhile. 
With selected experts presenting an accurate 
sector, the composite picture reflects cur- 
rent, modern conditions in the industry as 
a whole, founded upon the trends and ten- 
dencies which have placed each phase upon 
its present plane. This survey should fur- 
nish each reader the impetus and inspiration 

for the mental ef- 


the fast-increasing 
complexities of our 
affairs. 

And the march 
is swift. The young- 
er ones will smile 
at the photograph 
at the top of this 
page. And rightly 
so—for the situa- 
tion there depicted 
will look antiquat- 


The March of Progress is reflected in the fort 


typographical appearance of this issue of 

COTTON. In addition to the standard 7x10 

size, in which the magazine has appeared since 

its inception, a new body type, more- modern 

and easier to read, is being adopted. This, and 

other mechanical changes, we hope will repre- 
sent progress. 


necessary to 
“cleanse and _ re- 
wind,” and get in 
harmony with the 
“true time.” 

It is peculiarly 
appropriate in so 
fast moving an in- 
dustry, and at the 
present time, when 
so many new prob- 
lems confront us. 


ed to the new generation, to whom the flight 
through the air is commonplace. But there 
are many not much older, who will vividly 
recall the conditions it represents; to whom 
the realization of the remarkable advances 
made in so short a span of years will seem 
almost miraculous— although they have 
lived through and seen these changes come 
to pass. In another third of a century, who 
knows but that our writer may point back 
in this same way to our best achievements 
of today—to indicate, as this does, the mar- 
vels of progress! 


The textile industry is designated among 
the exceptions to the general rule of pros- 
perity, and to overcome this condition, the 
industry’s thinkers must study and analyze 
its problems and also seek the remedies. 
“Time’s noblest offspring is the last’”—that 
is particularly true today. Tomorrow’s ac- 
tions, policies and movements are deter- 
mined largely by the groundwork of today’s 
conditions. To aid in a proper understand- 
ing of the situation today, in preparing for 
tomorrow, is the purpose of this Textile 
Trends Number. 
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HE THRILL of accomplish- 

ment in _—— our cus- 
tomers this new and larger cone 
—one and three-quarter pounds— 
is shared by every member of 
this organization. a 
It gives longer running time for 
the same cone—less changing— 
less watching : + + a very appreci- 
able saving in supervision, time 
and operating expense. | 


JANUARY, 1929. 





And on these cones, Industrial 
Premier Rayon in 30 filament 
yarn—of increased softness and 
strength, representing a constant 
improvement : - - a touch of to- 
morrow in what Industrial offers 
you today. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
,General Offices and Plant: Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
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‘TRUTH aw ADVERTISING 


‘JO! Advertising is not the science of 
profitable lying but rather the art of 
telling the truth for profit. 

“A safe cracker may use an acetylene 
torch to rob a strong box and so may some 
people apply the art of advertising to swind- 
ling but in the first instance the acetylene 
torch is not to be condemned and in the sec- 
ond advertising must not be denounced as a 
medium used only for evil purposes. 

“Under the universal specification plan 
of buying (wherein the lowest bidder is 
awarded the contract, irrespective of wheth- 
er he was ever heard of before or not) ac- 
quaintance with the seller by the buyer is 
not a part of the specification or a factor in 
any way. But modern commerce has real- 
ized that acquaintance with the seller and 
the seller’s reliability and general reputa- 
tion is of importance, and the very first fac- 
tor in the making of a sale is acquaintance. 


“There is only one way in which the 
buyer may swindle the seller and that is by 
not paying his bills but there are a thousand 
and one ways in which the seller may impose 
on the buyer. Every up-to-the-minute pur- 
chasing agent therefore satisfies himself as 
to the responsibility and moral character of 
the seller. Knowing this, intelligent sellers 
are anxious for the purchasing agent to be- 
come acquainted with them. 

“The old method was to become ac- 
quainted by the slow process of frequent 
calls, by entertaining the buyer, or by a gen- 
eral intermingling of representatives in so- 
cial and business organizations. Such a sys- 
tem, while all very well in its way, became 
too slow for modern business where volume 
sales had to be built to satisfy volume pro- 
duction. 

“Advertising came into general use, not 











only to make actual sales, but largely for 
the purpose of introducing the seller. The 
date the seller was established, the size and 
number of its plants, its financial standing, 
the names of those using the products, and a 
thousand and one other details were featur- 
ed in order to cultivate the proper acquain- 
tance and do it as quickly as possible. 

“In one line of business with which we 
are familiar it is estimated that in breaking 
into a new territory this acquaintance can 
be better cultivated by advertising in one 
year at a cost of $1.98 per prospect than was 
formerly possible by five years of personal 
calls at a cost of $303.65 per prospect. Even 
this remarkable economy does not include 
the saving to the buyer whose time in inter- 
viewing salesmen while becoming acquaint- 
ed is saved proportionately. 

“The buyer in industrial establishments is 
not always the purchasing agent because in 
every well-regulated industry there is the 
closest cooperation between the man who 
requisitions the goods and the purchasing 
agent who actually places the order. Both 
are human and both are prone to forget. 
Salesmen are employed to call regularly for 
fear the seller may be forgotten. But intel- 
ligent advertising may effect this process by 
reminding at less than 1 per cent of the cost 
of having salesmen do it. 

“In the last analysis, before a sale is made 
there must be the proper confidence on the 
part of the buyer in the seller and that may 
be largely created and retained by proper ad. 
vertising. Of course the actual performance 
of the commodity when sold is the crucial 
test and either builds up or destroys confi- 
dence. But what we are trying to illustrate 
is that there is a vast amount of advertising 
devoted to paving the way for sales rather 
than to the actual booking of orders.” 


A significant fact concerning the above remarks about adver- 
tising is that they were made---not by a publisher---but by a man- 
ufacturer who thus believes in this adjunct to business. The 
quotation is taken from “Dollars and Sense,” a new book by 
Charles E. Carpenter, president, E. F. Houghton & Co., pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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HE softness of Industrial Premier 
Rayon and its evenness of denier give 
fabrics in which it is-used a good hand 
—a fine, strong texture—an inviting ap- 
pearance «+ in other words, sales appeal. 


How important in lingerie for women 
and underwear for men! 


Add durability, characteristic of In- 
dustrial Premier, and it’s easy to undert- 
stand why such fabrics readily lend 
themselves to profitable merchandising. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 

General Offices and ‘Plant: Cleveland, Ohio’ 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
Member of The Rayon Institute of America; Inc. 
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ECENTLY there was published a state- 

ment by the editor of a magazine in 

the cleaning and dyeing industry 
which was interesting; especially so, to us, in 
connection with the textile industry. A care- 
less typist had sent by mistake to this editor 
a letter that was intended for an official of 
one of the trade associations. The cleaner, 
in business for 33 years, and a member of 
the association, had heard a competitor talk 
of a new way of cleaning furs and also a 
method of cleaning textiles. 

It happens that these problems had been 
solved by the association official, and the 
technical details had been broadcast in the 
association bulletins, and through the trade 
papers, and had been given prominence by 
advertisers of supplies and equipment. But 
this man apparently had heard nothing of 
them until he chanced to overhear a competi- 
tor discussing them, and he was writing in 
for full information. 

This evident immunity to valuable infor- 
mation which was so ‘contagious, moved the 
editor to remark in this wise: 


He Hadn’t “If someone would let 
Seem te the news leak out that the 
official has a new secret 
process for fur cleaning that he was keeping 
until he could go into business for himself, or 
sell it to the furrier’s association, he would 
be visited by every ambitious cleaner in the 
land, and would be asked confidentially to 
let his long-time admirer in on the good 
thing. He would be courted and fawned up- 
on, wined, fined and bribed for his secret. 

“It is human nature, apparently, to appre- 
ciate only the things we work for, the things 
secured by cleverness. We regard lightly 
those gems that are daily portioned out to us 
as a regular ration. The prodigal son,. no 
doubt, found the corn husks tasty, although 
he had sniffed at the pone on his father’s 
table. 

“The question naturally follows: Are we 
too generous with our technical instructions? 
And would cleaners read and practice them 
more religiously if released reluctantly and 
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in smaller lots? It looks like it.” 


More About mt Sree 

uotation, we are remi 
Human Nature of an interesting story by 
Nunnaly Johnson, published some time ago 
in “The Saturday Evening Post.” It concern- 
ed a type of a young New Yorker who was 
made assistant manager and transferred by 
his firm to a small city in the South. When- 
ever anybody in the southern town was natu- 
rally hospitable or neighborly with him, he 
exercised his natural caution and wanted 
to know “How come?” 

His wife was suspicious too, but she be- 
gan to wonder: 

“But, Al, maybe he—” 

“Did you ever see anything like that in 
New York?” 

“No, but—” 

“Human nature’s the same the world 
over,” he said firmly. ““Nobody’s doing things 
for nothing.” 

Our editors report that even within the 
past ten years or so, there has taken place an 
evident transformation in the attitude of the 
mill man in the South particularly, from that 
of suspicion of his neighbor, to one of closer 
cooperation and better understanding—and 
each year sees the shortening of the breach 
between individual members of the industry. 

It is difficult for us to subscribe to the 
suggestions made by our editor friend—and 
COTTON’S policy manifestly is not one of 
“holding out”? on its readers. Furthermore, 
articles appearing in its pages within the past 
few months particularly, indicate a forceful 
denial of the argument that ““Nobody’s doing 
things for nothing.” 

We feel, earnestly, that the textile indus- 
try of today demands of all of its elements 
the utmost cooperation and benefit, and 
COTTON is, each month, endeavoring to 
achjeve its function to the fullest extent. The 
articles and letters to the discussion depart- 
ments, combined with the _ incalculable 
amount of information data to be found in 
the advertising pages, all are presented to 
the reader each month with that aim in view. 


In connection with this 
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our 
business grows | 
because 11 


people believe in you—in your 
merchandise, in your organization. | 


Confidence is the word—the foun- 
dation of all successful business. 


Thus, sales of Premier Rayon have 
grown—increasing 40% this year, 
another estimated 40% next year 
—as fast as production can be de- 
veloped. Users have found this pro- 
duct an idealall-purpose rayon yarn. 


And this organization has passed 
on to customers the benefits of 
Industrial’s increas- 
ing volume in 
the form of both 
an improved pro- 
duct and greater 
dollar value. 
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INDUSTRIALRAYON CORPORATION 


. General Offices: 
West 98th Street & Walford Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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“The Penalty 
; of \eadership” 


HOSE of us who are eager to give to our 

work the best that is in us, and who nat- 

urally wish to achieve leadership in our 
field, whatever our work may be, will find 
something that will strike a responsive chord 
in the text of an advertisement that appeared 
years ago over the name of the Cadillac car. 
We reprint it here as a statement of our own 
belief: 

“In every field of human endeavor, he 
that is first must perpetually live in the white 
light of publicity. 

“Whether the leadership be vested in a 
man or in a manufactured product, emula- 
tion and envy are ever at work. 

“In art, in literature, in music, in indus- 
try, the reward and the punishment are al- 
ways the same. 

“The reward is widespread recognition; 
the punishment, fierce denial and detraction. 

“When a man’s work becomes a stan- 
dard for the whole world, it also becomes a 
target for the shafts of the envious few. 

“If his work be merely mediocre, he will 
be left severely alone—if he achieve a mas- 
terpiece, it will set a million tongues a-wag- 
ging. 

“Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produees a com- 
monplace painting. 

“‘Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, 
or sing, or build, no one will strive to sur- 
pass or to slander you, unless your work be 
stamped with the seal of genius. 

“Long, long after a great work, or a good 
work has been done, those who are disap- 


+ + 


The foregoing is taken bodily from “The Howard Way,” an excellent little publication which is 


pointed or envious, continue to cry out that 
it cannot be done. 

“Spiteful little voices in the domain of art 
were raised against our own Whistler as a 
mountebank, long after the big world had 
acclaimed him its greatest artistic genius. 

“Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to wor- 
ship at the musical shrine of Wagner, while 
the little group of those whom he had de- 
throned and displaced argued angrily that he 
was no musician at all. 

“The little world continued to protest 
that Fulton could never build a steamboat, 
while the big world flocked to river 
banks to see his boat steam by. 

“The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is merely 
added proof of that leadership. 

“Failing to equal or to excel, the follower 
seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but only 
confirms once more the superiority of that 
which he strives to supplant. 

“There is nothing new in this. 

“Tt is as old as the world and as old as 
the human passions—envy, fear, greed, am- 
bition and the desire to surpass. 

“And it all avails nothing. 

“If the leader truly leads, he remains— 
the leader. 

“Master-poet, master-painter, master- 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, and 
each holds his laurels through the ages. 

“That which is good or great makes itself 
known no matter how loud the clamor of de- 
nial. 

“That which deserves to live—lives.” 


ote 





the house organ of Howard Brothers Manufacturing Company, of Worcester, Mass. To its thought 
we can add nothing more than a hearty endorsement and an urge that it be studied by each reader. 


The quotation has a universal application regardless of the line of endeavor in which one ts striving. 
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not by special treatment after man- 





LL: enthusiastic re- 


ception given Delustered 
Premier Rayon by Premier 
users and its steadily in- 
creasing sales show an 
unmistakable demand for 
a tayon of these charac- 
teristics— 





.arayon with a dull lustre inherent in 
the yarn itself, not obtained by coating the yarn with 
some substance after manufacture. 


. a rayon from which fabrics are fashioned that 
stand repeated trips to thelaundry without any effect 
upon the deep, dull beauty of the garment. 


That is what Delustered Premier offers 
you. 30 filaments combining softness, 
strength, flexibility, even-dyeing properties 
—for which Premier is well known— 





ufacture, but an inherent and lasting 
quality spun into the bes itself. 


POTTS 


x if 


with a rich, subdued sheen, as lasting as 
the fabric itself... equally desirable for 
men’s wear or for the most dainty gar- 
ments of milady’s wardrobe. 


And best of all, this dull lustre is lasting, 
permanent, spun into the yarn itself by a 
process developed in Industrial’s laboratories 
after many months of careful research. Its 
permanency has been proven. 


Easy to remember—no formal trade name 
—simply Delustered Premier Rayon. If 
you are not familiar with this remark- 
able yarn, it will interest and profit 
you to send for samples 
at once. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 
Member of the Rayon Institutes of America 
GENERAL OFFICES: West 98th Street 
and Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Obio 
PLANTS: Cleveland, Obio; Covington, Virginia 
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ye PUBLISHERS acknowledge 
gratefully the accompanying ex- 
pression from a reader. The para- 
graph referred to is reproduced be- 
low in order to emphasize two 


points. 


First, both Mr. Gaddy and the 
anonymous writer of the paragraph 
quoted are entirely correct—the ar- 
ticle reveals a recognized weakness 
in manufacturing practice and 
points to at least one way of cor- 
recting a fundamental and almost 
general difficulty. 


The character of the article fur- 
ther indicates the policy preferred 
by COTTON—to reveal the need 
and to point, logically, conservative- 
ly, and without sensation, to means 
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CLOTH BAGS FOR ALL 
SHEETINGS — FINE HOS! 


June 27th, 21929. 


Mr, Robert W. Philip, 
Editor COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Mr.. Philip: 


I want to shake hands with the man who 
wrote the article on page 876 of the June 
number of COTTON. There is more logic ex- 
pressed in a few words in this article than 


by which the need may be met. 













last par 
aes Siabess e price of one year's sub- 


cription to COTTON. 
ae personally appreciate such constructive 


@& and progressive ideas. 









: ' Take the average mill and turn the searchlight of 
intelligent and thoughtful investigation on each job, 
not with the tdea of replacing the present help with 
cheaper help, but with the idea of making a job for 
an able, energetic operative, to whom you can afford 
to pay a good wage and at the same time reduce your 
cost of production. The weakest and least competent 
operating executive in the industry can reduce costs 
by cutting wages, which may at times seem to be a 
necessary step for existence, but it is the strong, far- 
sesing and intelligent man who can reduce costs by 
raising wages. The competent executive keeps be- 
fore him, week by week, his labor cost per pound. Let 
him place with this figure, his average weekly wage. 
When at the sai_- time the first figure is decreased 
and the latter figure i.:>reased, he should experience a 
peculiar gratification that he has the ability. to be re- 
sponsible for a progressive step in his ¢ .vlis::uent. 
















anything I have seen for some time. 


aph of this article is 
I want this man to know 





Yours truly, 


73 AL, 


Superintendent, 
Knitting Department. 















MONG other comments re- 
ceived concerning this article, 

is a statement from a prominent en- 
gineer to the effect that it “is noth- 
ing short of a masterpiece”; that the 
seven benefits which it enumerates, , 
together with their ramifications, 
“would prove the solution of the 
major problems of the textile in- 
dustry.” Readers desiring copies of 
the complete article from which this 
paragraph is taken may secure them 
upon request. 
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LERT manufacturers are turning more 
A and more to Premier Rayon for use 
in sports apparel. For Premier, they find, is of 
uniform high quality, great pliability, and 
unvarying softness—readily adapted 
to the exacting field of sports. 


But by far its greatest advan- 
tage is its characteristic wear—so 
essential to fabrics used for sports 
attire. Premier Rayon has the dis- 






byremier 
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the world of sports 
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tinction of being durable and lasting 


In addition to its other qualities, 
Premier mixes so well with cotton, 
wool, or silk that fabrics in which it is 
mixed are uniformly even of texture 
and free from irregularities— 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: West 98th Street 
and Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Obio 


PLANTS: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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quality fabrics of superior grade. 
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SOUTHERN [TEXTILE PROGRESS NUMBER 


for October 
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HE PUBLISHERS §an- 

nounce with pleasure plans 
for the Southern Textile Progress 
Number of COTTON, for Oc- 
tober, 1929. In keeping with the 
progressive sentiment in the tex- 
tile industry which it serves, the 
magazine will devote the issue of 
next month to a consideration of 
Progress as it has been made in 
the various phases of the industry, 
and will record, pictorially and in 
the articles, many of the trends 
and developments that have oc- 
curred during recent years. 


The outline for the editorial 
content of the October issue is 
most comprehensive. The subject 
matter of the articles has been se- 
lected with a view to depicting 
Progress in each division of the 
field; and the illustrative material 
will be appropriate. In the list of 
contributors will be found many 
prominent figures in the industry, 
specialists in different lines and 
keen observers of the develop- 
ments which they will discuss. 


It is proposed to make the Oc- 
tober issue into a symposium of 
facts and information well worth 
study and a number valuable to 
retain intact. A brief summary of 
some of the more important fea- 
tures scheduled for this issue will 
be found opposite: 








Modern Equipment —Article by Herbert 
G. Beede, secretary-treasurer of Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., on replacement of 
obsolescent equipment with new. Spe- 
cific cases of important savings made. 


Economics—Robert Strickland, Jr., vice- 
president of Fourth National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga., will give a banker’s view of 
the development of textiles in the South. 


Improvement in Process—L. R. Gilbert, 
past president, Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, will record the increased effici- 
ency and progress in Southern manu- 
facturing methods, as shown by the 
tests of The Arkwrights, Inc. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing —‘“Dun- 
hill Marsden” points the trend toward 
diversification of process and product 
among finishing plants, including dye- 
ing, bleaching, etc. 


Sea 

Rayon —Rayon development in the South, 
including its fast increasing adaptation 
in connection with weaving and knit- 
ting and’ increasing number of plants 
built for its handling. 


Knitting—A prominent authority writes 
of the knitting development including 
seamless, full-fashioned and underwear, 
knitted specialties. 


Power Generation and Transmission— 
Power Transmission and _ generation 
covering recent trends and applications. 
A very comprehensive article by J. T. 
Wardlaw, assistant manager, Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


announces a New Plant 


... ana 
a wider range 


of Deniers 


Finer deniers and multi- 
filament yarns now in- 
cluded in the Premier list 











PRICE LIST 


Unbleached Cones 
| Bleached Skeins ————— 


Denier |Filaments Lustrous | Delusterec 
Ist Quality] ist Quality 









lst Quality] 2nd Quality 


75_ | 18 | $2.35 | $1.65 | | 


~ 700 | 40 | 200 | 1.65 |$2.10 | 


















_ 150 | 30 1.15 | 1.10 | 1.22%/| $1.27% 
150 | 40 1.20 | 1.15 | 1.27%| 1.32% 





150 | 60 | 1.35 | 1.30 | 1.42%| 1.47% 
| 1.00 | 95 | 1.05 | 
1.00 | .95 | 

















ONTINUALLY increasing demand for Rayon 
yarn of the unvarying high quality of Premier has 
necessitated building a huge new plant to supple- 
ment the output of the original plant at Cleveland. 


Last month this new unit commenced operation. A 
plant especially equipped for making finer denier 
and multi-filament yarns began its ceaseless spin- 
ning of high quality Premier Rayon. 


This new plant, located at Covington, Virginia, will : 


more than double the production of Premier yarns. 
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The two plants of Industrial Rayon Corporation. Above is 
shown the huge new plant at Covington, Virginia—one of the 
most complete, up-to-date, and best equipped plants of the 
industry. Below is shown the original unit at Cleveland, Ohio. 





Its output, based on the manufacture of 150 denier 
yarns, will approximate 6,000,000 pounds a year. 
The Cleveland plant manufactures about 5,000,000 
pounds a year. 


But in addition to producing this year a greater 
poundage of yarn, the makers of Premier Rayon 
now offer a Premier yarn for almost every purpose. 
The list of deniers and their prices are shown above. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices : West 98th St. and Walford Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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With the Publishers— 








- UT the greatest achievement to be 


credited to these forward looking 

mill owners and managers does not 
lie in their wonderful mills; nor in the num- 
ber of schoolhouses they have built; nor in 
the teachers they have hired; nor in any oth- 
er single development they have advanced. It 
is the composite effect of all these things and 
many others they have advocated and aided 
that has done much to raise the South and its 
people from the depths of the reconstruction 
period following the war between the states 
to their present industrial opulence and edu- 


: cational enterprise. They have built not 
‘ alone a business, but a people.” 

The foregoing quotation is from a special 
4 issue of this magazine published in January 
a of 1924, recording the ad- 

j vances made in the south- 


: ern textile industry along 
many and varied lines dur- 
ing the twenty-five years 
previous. 


Observers in some 
quarters may feel that now 
is or is not an appropriate 
time for its reproduction, 
but the publishers unquali- 
fiedly and emphatically en- 
dorse its thought. Despite 
even extreme efforts to 
break down this citizenship 
which has come to be 
formed with the mill vil- 


“They Have ABui/ta People.” 





lage as a nucleus, developments during the 
five years since the foregoing was written 
serve but to emphasize its soundness. Dis- 
regarding for the moment the accomplish- 
ments of individuals and single mill units in 
manufacturing skill, product and commerce 
—the greatest composite product of the 
southern cotton mills has been their contri- 
bution to human values, their establishment 
of a healthy, sane and constructive type of 
citizenship. 

With so many constructive articles in 
the present issue charting progressive devel- 
opment in so many other lines of textile 
growth, the opportunity is taken on this page 
to emphasize this fact. The contrast in the 
pictures on this page typifies the progress 
that has been made. 


Changing Hor. In a most construc- 
ve S€S tive article to appear 


in Mid-Stream j;, this magazine next 


month, a contributor, discussing the present 
situation, doubts the wisdom on the part of 
cotton mill operatives, of “changing horses 
in mid-stream.” Referring to the changes 
that have taken place, this writer asks, “Has 
the cotton mill employee seen economic 
prosperity create hospitals and schools and 
orphanages and public parks and good roads 
only to be denied their use? Did he once 
live in a comfortable house and now be 
forced to live in a rough cabin? Does he see 
his children deprived of opportunities that 
were his in his boyhood? * * * In a man’s 
fair-minded answer to these things lies the 
reason for his confidence in orderly social 
change.” 

Especially pertinent to the subject is the 
article just quoted. It will appear in full in 
the November issue, and every reader will 
find much solid and substantial logic and 
truth in it. 
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De Welcants as interest shown in 
all transactions—that’s the way 
we want you to feel about your business 
dealings with Industrial Rayon Corp. 


A quality product—Premier Rayon—made 
to give our customers the greatest possible 
value—yet even this is not enough. 


We like to think of our customers 
as paftners in business with us— 
with interests identical ... each 
transaction something of mutual 
benefit and of mutual satisfaction. 


All dealings with those to whom we 






The new plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation at Covington, Va, 
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YOUR INTERESTS 
ARE Our INTERESTS 





sell and those from whom we buy, associ- 
ates, craftsmen, based on thorough under- 
standing ... confidence... a desire to 
please and be pleased with every deal. 


An aim, a policy that with whomever 
you deal at Industrial you deal with a 
man who takes a personal interest in 
your individual situation and wants 
you to realize the fullest measure of 
complete and lasting satisfaction. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


E General Offices: W est 98th St.and Walford Ave., Cleveland,O. 
Plants; Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Lyemier Keayon 
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ONTROL 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING AND MOST POPULAR FEATURES 
OF THE AMICO EXTRACTOR Is ITS EXCLUSIVE, PATENT- 
ED, ONE-LEVER CONTROL. 


EVERY OPERATION INCLUDING STARTING, STOPPING AND 
SAFETY IS AT THE OPERATOR'S FINGER TIPS—A SWING OF 
THE THROTTLE-TYPE LEVER—NO MORE. IT STARTS THE 
MOTOR, LOCKS THE DOOR AND RELEASES THE BRAKE. I HEN, 
TOO, THE MOMENT THE LEVER IS THROWN OVER TO “STOP 
POSITION” THE CIRCUIT AUTOMATICALLY BREAKS, AND THE 
BRAKE IS RELEASED. THE LID CAN BE RAISED ONLY WHEN 
THE BASKET IS AT A DEAD STOP. 


AMICO EXTRACTORS COMPLY WITH ALL STATE LABOR 
REGULATIONS. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


MICO 
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loneers 
in 
Group Insurance 









————— 


OME fifteen years ago the Aetna started writing Group Insurance. Shortly 

afterwards the Aetna devised the Co-operative plan of Group Insurance. 
This plan is now being used by practically all companies who have entered the 
Group writing field. This plan is so attractive to employer and employee alike 
that Group Insurance has grown tremendously in the last few years. 
The Aetna co-operative plan of group insurance protects every man in your 
mill at a very small cost. The employee pays an average of 60 cents per month, 
per $1000, to which the mill management adds from 10 to 30 cents per month 
per man, depending on the employe es’ ages. No bothersome medical examina- 
tions are required, nor is there any age limit. A simplified deduction system is 
installed to take care of the employees’ contribution. 
There are many other attractive features, which includes a total disability 
clause without additional cost. 


SPECIALIZATION IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 


In order that all Aetna Group policyholders may at all times have expert trained service, 
the Home Office has placed trained Group Representatives in every state in the union. 
Ninety per cent of the textile group business is carried by Aetna. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


HARTFORD, GONN. 


Write any of the following offices for further information 




















ALABAMA GEORGIA NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 
EMPIRE BLDG., GRANT BLDG., CITIZENS BK. BLDG., CHESTER 834 STAHLMAN 
Life d Group D ents: 
BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA =~. 5, Uren as, dqust. CC Basem Gee not, BLDG, NASHVILLE 

Wm. C. Reid, Gen. Agent. S. M. Carson, Gen. Agent. apy ems Ome aoe NATIONAL LOAN & * Gen. Agent. : i 
ee representative: " Home Office Group ho 
Heme Office Group Home Office Group J. H. Eason EXCHANGE BLDG., Representative: iy 
+ seni ttt a WILDER BLDG., Neca M. . Soamames 4 
7 . " ~. 2C 0 fe 
me Rweiinetn 3 Gagtchwais © CHARLOTTE” = givremacie,, SUS JAMES BLDG. 
Representatives: Home Office Group Home Office Group i 


_ Paul 8S. Burt, Representative: Representative: 
F. 8. Shuler E. M. Hines, Jr. Charles C. Carson, Jr. 
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Brightly colored underwear is 
authentically reported as outselling 
white, four to one. The sale of col- 
ored bed sheets has already run into 
the millions. Furniture has taken 
on forms that allow no drab plain 
fabrics for drapes and window cur- 
tains. They must be colorful—and 
are. 


Cotton goods for dresses have 
staged a marvelous comeback this 
year which stylists state is merely 
a forerunner of huge sales for next 
year. Skillful designs in color 
have done it. 


COTTON 






Why shouldn’t color move a prod- 


uct to the consumer better than 
plain goods? Color is cheerful. 
Color is warmth. Only in color is 
richness possible. Color is no craze. 
Color is life. It enhances beauty 
and beauty is in demand wherever 
you go. 


Think of the possibilities in color 
for your goods. Not just any color 
—hbut the exact colors picked by the 
various associations as the authen- 
tic fashionable colors. Think what 
it would mean to you to be able to 
offer them to your trade. It would 
mean larger orders at better prices. 





GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


STANLEY, N. 


Gaston County Dyeing equipment has solved the color problem for 


many of the country’s largest mills. 
Package Dyeing Machines give range and accuracy. 
County products include machines for Beam Drying, 


Their combination Beam and 
Other Gaston 
3eam Winding, 


Beam Dyeing, Package Drying and Package Dyeing. 


Write for catalogue or consultation on your color problem. 


C. - “ 


306 INDEPENDENCE BLDG., CHARLOTTE,_N, C. 
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There’s GOLD in this 
neglected zone! 


Every textile mill contains several gold mines, accessible on/y to those 
who use the Boyce Weavers’ Knotter. 


By way of example we’ll take the spoolers. This section of the mill has 
long been a trouble center because of yarn breaks. When tied by hand the 
result is usually loom stops, and seconds caused by the bulky ‘‘chicken 
head’’ knots. 
BU'T—Boyce Weavers’ Knotters have long been proven to end these losses 
in spooling—as well as in winding, and on the warpers and looms. They are 
insurance against yarn breakage trouble in your mill. They mean that 
you can guarantee your yarn against bulky knots. 


No more catching of knots in reeds or needles. No more seconds caused 
by hand tied knots. Time saved, quality saved, money saved. 


Boyce Weavers’ Knotters pay for themselves in a very short time. Write 
to the nearest representative, or direct. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY, Incorporated 
Main Office and Plant 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern Rep. Canadian Agents European Agents 

Cc. E. Herrick, W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., 
44 Franklin St., Hamilton, Can. Leicester, Eng. 
Providence, R. I. 


eavers’ 
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For over forty years COCKER has cadiliad | 


in the design and manufacture of the following 
machines for the Textile Industry 





Warping a ‘Warp aie iad 


High Speed Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers 


High Speed Balling Warpers Short Chain Beamers 
Slasher Warpers Pressure Type 

High Speed Special Warpers Short Chain Beamers 
Direct Warpers Spindle Type 

Standard Ball Warpers Short Chain Splitters 


Linking Warpers 
Rayon Section Beam Warpers 
Standard Section Beam Warpers 


Piece Goods Equipment 
Cloth Washing Machines 





Cloth Room Machinery peach 
Demalting Machines 
Cloth Inspecting Machines Multi Compartment 
Special Calenders Cloth Dyeing Machines 
Cloth Folders Washers Padders 
Cloth Winding Machines Squeezers 








Warp Dyeing Equipment 


Warp Sizing Machines Washing Machines Boiling Out Boxes 


i ; Continuous Systems D 
Bleaching Linkers Deatioes and Solitiets ye House Ballers 


Sulphur Vats Warp Wrapping Machines Warp Coilers 
Indigo Vats Warp Unwrapping Machines Warp Snakers 





We will gladly call and discuss these machines with 
vou or send you descriptive details and illustrations 










Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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The CULVERT 
bult to Outhast 


the VILLAGE 


The trouble and expense of periodically rebuilding or repairing 
the culverts of your village will end the minute you install 
KEYSTONE GALVANIZED METAL CULVERTS. Built 
of the enduring Keystone Copper Steel, they not only outwear 
culverts of stone, sewer pipe and concrete—but will outlast 
the village itself. 


To install KEYSTONE CULVERTS is to safely say that 


you have conquered permanently the forces of nature 


















that destroy ordinary culverts..... Tons of earth..... 
heavy traffic cannot crushthem..... Immune to the 
ravages of ice and floods..... KEYSTONES JUST 
CAN’T RUST OR CORRODE. 


You will be pleasantly impressed with the low 
first cost of KEYSTONES, the ease of trans- 


porting and installing. 






Write for booklet 4 — and further information. 
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Carolina Metal Gilet G. 
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The | 1 
Electrification of Cotton Mills é 
Can't be Standardized... \ 


—therefore it calls for Special Knowledge 


If all electrical installations of the textile mills could be standardized, 1! 
would be an easy matter for any electragist to install this class of job. 
But in the textile plants there is a vast difference in transmission layouts 
-—there must be, to meet conditions peculiar to each individual plant . . . . 
that is the thing that complicates the assembly of all electrical installations. 
We have made it our business to provide complete installation service for 
the textile mills of the South. Our men have studied it—and our past 
records will show you numbers of mills which have profited by our con- 
centration on this particular type of installation. 

Your inquiries are solicited—whether you are building a new structure, 
or making an “efficiency” change. No job is too large or too small. 


MICHAEL & BIVENS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
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Repair : 

Shop Winding 
a 

Supplies Specialty 
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Or N every field of manufac- 
ture, one product stands 
inant because of its "proved 
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out above the rest .. . dom- 

- 
ervice : merits as related to actual 
: service. Gastonia Textile 
: Brushes are dominant in 
the textile field. Mill men 
prefer them — have pre- 
ferred them for a number 
of years... . since they 
found there was a better 
service in Gastonia brand. 


SOT 


Tee 


Write for prices 
and | ee Ss 


“GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY __ BRUSH COMPANY 
GASTONIA NORTH CAROLINA 
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Modern service demands more effi- 
ciency with less power consumed. Rov- 
ing g F rames made to give modern ser- <vvegunnnansvuesnesucoceveansaveeneveusnvneeceenennsveevevnenocenennegevnnanevneneencovenvenneaneneennaneneegenscegeenseneeeen peg neneeeg yar UNU ETA gNASOEET TEA DE EEE 
vice with the STEWART COMPOUND 

for ROVING FRAMES (with chain MICHAEL & BIVENS INC., 
drive) produce the: -—A 10% —— a: eon and 

saving on power required to drive ontractors 

frame; a reduction of 30% to 50% of er es cok eaadtortoer 

load on cone shaft. Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Simplicity characterizes Stewart gear PIR eo csinaceaty Seems Men“ tt axeanieshcdiinliebiiiimetenaion 
action. It is ingenious construction re ER Te Ee A RE ee 
that maintains efficiency at constant : 

high level—and the positive, direct me- : *-F E R G U S 0 N G E A R C 0. 
chanical operation. SOR ATICE 


BEVEL ‘SPUR SPIRAL WORM “SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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“Lasting service because no two like 
metals touch.” 
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Inquiries gladly answered. Write for 
trial offer. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS. 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 
ROVING FR A MES Repair Headquarters for 
With Chain Drive 


TL 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 
701 East Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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STEEL es — SPINDLES — FLYERS 
We make a specialty of 
METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
and also do 
Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
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EVERAL years 

ago, when styl- 

ists and designers 
dubbed color “king,” 
they started something 
that no one could stop. 
The color trend has gained 
momentum until today the 
world is enslaved to beauti- 
ful, colorful merchandise. 





Scores of textile mills have found 
the solution in Gaston County 
Equipment. The Combination 
Beam and Package Dyeing Ma- 
chine not only eliminates costly 
and sometimes risky job dyeing, 
but produces accuracy and range 
with minimum time and labor. 
This machine stands as an ex- 
ample of what can be accom- 


oh 









































i Progressive textile 

mills are fully aware 

of the importance of 

color in producing 

sales, and this has 

brought to them the 

problem of procuring the 

best color effects at the 
lowest cost. 








plished by experience and 
thought, scientifically applied to 
a principle. Other Gaston Coun- 
ty Products include machines 
for: Beam Drying, Beam Wind- 
ing, Beam Dyeing, Package 
Drying and Package Dyeing. 


Let us help you solve any dye- 
ing problem that might confront 
you. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE Co. 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 


FRED H. WHITE, Agent, Independence Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CELANESE 


REG.U.S. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


are always 
of uniform quality 


Due to the special methods used in their production, 
Celanese brand yarns never vary in quality. There are 
no B or C grades. Thus you are assured of a constant 
standard of excellence in the finished fabric, whether 
woven or knitted. 

Celanese yarn is different, in its physical and chemi- 
cal properties, from any other yarn produced in this 
country today. Fabrics made from it are not rotted by 
perspiration, which works such havoc with some other 
textiles. And Celanese fabrics—even the moires—are 
washable. 

Our staff of weaving, knitting, sizing and dyeing experts will 
be glad to show you how to use Celanese brand yarns to your 


best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Bostcn 


1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 33 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Celanese yarns, fabrics, and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America. 
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L. W. CLARK, Gen. Megr., 


The Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C. 
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PEROXIDE. 
BLEACHING 


The R & H Chemical Co. have been 
PIONEERS since 1896-- 
oS years. 
Practically ALL processes used 
in this country were 


developed by them. 


The FUTURE 

will produce 
further innovations 
and economies which 


will benefit our trade. 





“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York,N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 Vol.) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 Vol.) 
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THE WORLD'S BEST DEGUMMING 
AND BLEACHING MEDIUM FOR 


SILK: COTTON: RAYON 


BLANCOLIT 
Speedy - Thorough 
“BIG SIX” 


Six hours to a perfect bleach! Blancclit 
speeds kier time. Eliminates excess pro- 
cesses. Also provides notable results in 


degumming Silk and Rayon. 


BLANCOLIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DR. JOHN C. WICHMANN ROBERT G. BARR 
President Manager 
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ELY « WALKER 
FEATURE CELANESE ........... 


for their popular priced 


Sunbeam Frocks 


Because of its content of 
Celanese yarn, Ely & Walker 
have selected Crepenese as the 
fabric admirably suited to their 
widely distributed Sunbeam 
frocks. Celanese yarns neither 
shrink nor stretch. They are 
unharmed by perspiration and 
retain their fresh, bright colors 
through exposure to sun and 
through repeated washings. 


x 
i 


Reproduced from a recent 
issue of Women's Wear. 


TRADE MARK PEG U. S, PAT, OFF 


YARNS 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 





GEORGE F. BRIETZ, 


Superintendent, 
Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C. 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher! 










What do you want?-- 






"A fine, permanent white, 


without loss of strength, 







at lowest cost." 


What can you get? 






"Just that, by bleaching 






with Solozone or Albone. 







Other prominent mills 





Are doing it; why not you? 






Let us tell and show you how." 








“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 






Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 Vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


(100 Vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 Vol.) 
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4~XACTING knitting processes impose certain 
~ requirements upon Full Fashioned Needles. 
These very essential features to good knitting 
always are found in Torringtons. 


You will find them uniform in dimension—uni- 
form in temper—and remarkably well finished. 


These features result in greater production and 
better production ... another way of saying eco- 
nomical production. 





BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N. Y. BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY. ENGLAND 


TORRINGTON FULL TASHIONED NEEDLES 















Packed 1000 to the box. Each box 
contains od rg of 100 need- 
les wrapped in anti-rust paper. 


AACHEN, GERMANY 
a sensmunmmmmemmnmmmandl 












GUARANTEED by TORRINGTONS 


T IS as definitely potent as the electric- 

ity or steam that operates the knitting 
machines. And just as essential. So 
‘*needle-power’’ justifies all of the consid- 
eration that knitting executives give it. @, 
Torrington Latch Needles satisfy in every 
particular. Uniform, finely tempered, sat- 
in-smooth, durable... these are Torring- 
ton characteristics which fine knitting 





BRANCHES: 


CHEPRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND &T. 964 CALLE BELGRANO 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N. Y. BUENOS, AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C. B. BARKER & CO.,LTD, LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN: 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
COVENTRY, ENG. 

UPPER BEDFORD, CAN. 


requires. €@, The demand for these good 
needles is world wide. So Torrington 
plants here and abroad are necessary to 
supply this demand. They are located 
in key positions for the vital purpose of 
keeping in close touch with knitting de- 
velopments ...a fact significant to users 
of Latch Needles. 
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Three Essentials 
For Good Weaving 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed 
to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle 
in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 
in proper position for drawing in the thread with bank 
indicated on which end is down and the yarn open where 
the end is broken. 


The No. 32 Midget Feeler. It makes the minimum possible 
waste—less than that made by the most expert and 
attentive weavers on common looms. And there is no 
lost time for stopping the loom; without labor or attention 
from the weaver. 


- The No. 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. It eliminates seconds 


from whipped-in and trailing ends. 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our salesmen will be pleased to go 
into details on what these improved mechanisms will 
mean to you in better cloth and lower cost of production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 








COTTON 
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The 90 installations of the new Proctor Super Dryer in textile 


and related industries show the drying of cotton, wool stock, 










silk, rags, hair, etc., raised to a new high plane of efficiency 
and satisfaction. Compared with preceding types, this new dryer 
saves 25% to 50 % in floor space. It saves 25% or more in 
steam consumption. Its operation has proved eminently free 
from trouble, not only from the mechanical standpoint, but also 
in avoiding the mixing of colors and in reducing loss in stock. 


It has brought raw stock drying cost down to a new low level. 






Undoubtedly, this is the first choice in raw stock dryers today. 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC - PHILADELPHIA 
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Pics box FOR Rep : 


red ink figures to black for Pro- 
gressive Mills. 

Labor costs go up, taxes go up, 
and the consumer gets more 
“choosey” every day — a tough 
situation to beat. 

But it can be beaten, and is being beaten every day by alert 
mill executives. 


Such mill men are buying new machinery on just one basis — 
cost per unit of finished product. First cost no longer matters. 
The question is — Will this machine, in spite of its first cost, 
its depreciation, interest on the investment, etc., increase pro- 
duction enough so that the cost per unit will be lower? If the 
answer is YES, they BUY. 


Take the Whitin One Process Picker, for example. It does 


V 


cf 
OO 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


**** Save Labor! **:: 
== Save Floor Space! «* 
s**s Save Power! ++:: 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, - 


mediate lapper — result: saving 
in power, saving in labor, saving 
in floor space. It does this 
because of the: 

Whitin Simplified Control 

The Single Clutch Bor 

A New Evener Motion 


Modern Machinery is changing | Save Machinery Cost! | away with a finisher and inter- 


to mention a few of the mechanical features not found on older 
and less economical machines. 

Progress in textile machinery design has divided mills into two 
classes, high cost mills — the ones who cling to their old equip- 
ment because it is in good shape and excellent repair, and low 
cost mills — the ones that realize that unit costs are the ones that 
count in the final analysis, and who have discarded machinery as 
fast as newer methods have reduced unit costs. 


We suggest that you send for a descriptive catalog of the Whitir 
One Process Picker — and any other machinery you may be inter— 
ested in. 


Whitin One Process 
Picker with control 
simplified. 





U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS 


in the same mill... 
on identical fabrics 


iNARI 








LO 










Installation of Cotton King Cam and Dobby Looms 


.. have proved the flexibility of the new 
Corte &, NOWLES 






OTTON ING 
Automatic Loom 


over a wide range of materials. These tests 





have also demonstrated its greater productive 








capacity due to higher speed, steadier weaving, 


and easier fixing. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, FA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Look for these 
monthly discus- 
sions devoted 
to rayon Siz- 
ing problems. 











bet. Me 
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d 
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_Jim!something must be done 


(o prevent these imperfections 


our methods are nothing short of business 
suicide. The percentage of seconds in our 
rayon fabrics is appalling. Unless we can 
reduce them, we may as well get out of 
business. It’s up to you, young man, to find a 
remedy...and let me tell you, mighty quick!” 
... thus spoke the angry Mill Owner to his 
Superintendent. 


Superintendent: “Now, Mr. Spencer ... with 
the poor, old-time sizing machine we have, 
it’s quite impossible to do any better.” 


Mill Owner: “Do you mean to say these 
faults lie in our rayon warp sizing?” 


Superintendent: “I certainly do! With our 
old-type machine, our warps are often 
baked ... we can’t regulate the temperature 
to dry them gradually ... the drive isn’t 
right, the speed increases as the warps get 
bigger ... our tension is ir- 
regular and we have too many 
broken ends. This machine 
would ‘get by’ on our cheap 





sport satin, but it’s no good for the finer 
deniers and better class goods, ... and...” 


Mill Owner: “Well?...” 


Superintendent: ‘‘My cousin Tom, over at 
the Loomville Manufacturing Company, had 
the same difficulties until they installed a 
Van V. Rayon Slasher ...the makers sent their 
service man to instruct the operator and 
they have had absolutely no trouble in 
starting to make rayon goods. I saw that 
machine last month and I know it will pre- 
vent all our sizing troubles.” 


Mill Owner: ‘*Then, let’s see what assur- 
ances the Van V. people can give us.” 
... they inquired that same day about 


 Risine: Slasher 


A WARP SIZING MACHINE 
... we sent our new booklet 


“The How of Successful 
Warp Sizing” 
... You'd better get your Copy tool 
Address Department “S”.3 


Van VLAANDEREN Macuine Co. 


“THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILK DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY” 
MAIN OFFICE~370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


“PERFECT SIZING... FROM-SINGLE SELVAGE TO UPHOLSTERY WARPS” 
PP Sr Marte tenlinse nats. lle ae Bb bose thc Aas eke won ee sede aet eAMett sieee Palate Achebe Tesoro 
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| We Liked Your Kesponse 


Easton & Burnham 
High-speed Warper 
equipped with cone or 
spool magazine creel 
was the center of at- 
traction to the progres- 
sive mill men. It incor- 
porated ali the latest 
advancement in the 
warping of yarns onto 
section beams at the 
lowest cost. 


Fales & Jenks Ring 
Twisters — Hquipped 
with our special 8. K. 
F. Ball Bearing Spin- 
dles and Cylinder Bear- 
ings—also Matthew's 
Ring Oiling Device. 


Woonsocket Revolving 
Top Card—Constant 
improvements developed 
wnder actual working 
conditions enable us to 
offer to the textile in- 
dustry a revolving flat 
card that embodies ev- 
ery convenience desir- 
able. on machines of 
this type. . 


W rite for 
Catalog 
Today 
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Textile men who visited the exposition, we thank you for the enthu- 
siasm shown at our exhibit. We believe that those who saw our 
various machines in operation were impressed by the improvements 
that are producing greater speed, better results. We are satisfied 
that those men are MORE AWARE THAN EVER of the 


changes in production methods that are taking place in the textile 


field. 


The psychological time has come for every textile man to give 
his most serious thought to the new “awakening” of the textile in- 
dustry. Now is the time to make ready for the demands that will 
test the abilities of every plant management in delivering econom- 
ically the increased qualities and quantities that the market will 
require. 


As pioneer builders in America, we have gained knowledge and 
experience that has long ago classed us as specialists. We have 
sought to meet demands...... and leading manufacturers will say 
we have done our part. 


Write for interesting information. 


the Textile Show! 





COMPLETE 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND EXPORT 


AGENT, 
PAWTUCEET, 
Rg. 1 


EQUIPMENT 


Woonsocket 


“Whirlwind” Opening 


and Duplex Single Process Picking 
Equipment — Radical improvements 
in this machinery literally force mill 


equipment. 


‘WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


managements into 


the market for 





COTTON 


SOUTHERN 
OFFICE 
WOODSIDE BLDG., 
GREENVILLE, 

8. C, 


MACHINERY 


8 


COTTON 
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The Leading Mills Use It Because 


VISON’c 
DAY a 5‘ S 


vc. 
BLE OK a‘ 


1 


Full and dependable reports of all com- 
petitors, allied or other mills are print- 
ed in detail. 


2 


Because these details, including offi- 
cials’ names and other data, show 
where to buy, to sell or to cooperate. 


3 


Because Spinners, Dyers, Printers, 
Finishers and Bleachers are also fully 
reported, even to number of hands em- 
ployed, machinery operated, ete. 


4 


Because nearly five thousand domestic 
cotton shippers, brokers and merchants 
are reported with partners’ names, 
number of bales handled, branches, ete. 


5 


Because thumb indexes enable instant 
reference to any of the twenty main 
sections. 


6 


Because a Buyers’ Guide Section of 100 
pages enables immediate reference to 
1000 headings of supplies, machinery, 
raw materials, chemicals and goods 
used in the textile mills. 3,000 concerns 
are listed. 


7 


Because thousands of Cotton, Yarn, 
Waste, Silk, Rayon and other dealers 
are fully listed, as well as Dry Goods 
Commission Merchants, Brokers and 
Mill Security companies. 


8 


Because textile maps showing all mill 
towns, R.R. lists, and an alphabetical 
mill index are constantly useful in any 
mill. 


9 
Because all mills are also classified ac- 


cording to what they make—whether 
yarns, cloth or other textiles. 


10 


Because at its low price of $7.50 these 
2200 pages of information cannot be 
purchased elsewhere. 
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Dockham’s American Report and Directory—Established 1866 
' Consolidated with 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 
50 Union Square, New York 


“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866 ” 
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_ Stafford Automatic 
Shuttle-Changing Looms 
for difficult weaving situations 


The outstanding characteristic of this type 
of loom is the absence of any limiting factor 
insofar as the filling is concerned. This means 
that any type of filling package can be used 
and any type of shuttle, spindle, eye or fric- 
tion device. 


This gives an ideal shuttle situation per- 
mitting the use of a small, light shuttle which 
is such an essential factor in the weaving of 
fine fabrics. A shuttle of this kind insures 
an easy-running loom, less breakage of parts 
and, above all, less strain on the warp. 

The handling of rayon in any loom is 
a matter of some considerable diffi- 
culty. However, in the shuttle-change 
type the non-limitation of the shuttle, 
the filling package, the spindle, or the 


Ry 


control of the filling in the shuttle gives it 
a great advantage and makes it the only auto- 
matic loom which will handle this difficult 
problem in a satisfactory manner. There is 
consequently no reason why fabrics made 
either wholly or partly of rayon should not 
be woven automatically on shuttle-change 
looms with the same relative economy and 
success as in the case of all-cotton fabrics. 


To summarize the advantages of the shuttle- 
changing type of automatic loom for any spe- 
cial weaving situations: 


1. It will use any type of filling package. 

2. The change of filling is effected without 
any violent mechanical motion and without 
the slightest strain on the yarn. 

3. The loom will use any kind or type of 
shuttle using any friction device, spindle, or 
shuttle eye which may be desired. 

4. It will use a small shuttle so essential in 
the weaving of fine fabrics. 

5. In this type of loom there is no possi- 
bility of a defect in the fabric due to the 
lashing in of ends from the spent bobbin. 
- 6. This loom produces a quality of 
fabric that cannot be equalled in any 
other type of loom. 


Prominent mills producing high quality fabrics through use of the Stafford Automatic 
Shuttle-Changing Loom are located in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Write us so that you may know more about the performance of this loom. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PATERSON OFFICE 
179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The ParkS§pray Psychrostat 


A Rugged But Sensitive Humidity Regulator 
Working on the True Psychrometric Principle 


LE tin Di Da Dd en Minin ded intn dnd dot A RE RAE E RR REE EY FREE 


5 ae 


SPAOS TERNS SOTTO TEST COSTE CSUR TEE wETeetEEsesesecsas 


Rugged as a locomotive. Not a laboratory plaything—yet sensitive and 
accurate as a fine watch. Requires little attention. Will last for years. 
Exclusive features of the Psychrostat are the elastic metal bellows, the 
slide valves, and the automatic float tank. 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers & i ee 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Photo Below-- 


Shows the Cook- 
Goldsmith Waste Re- 
ceiver in the waste 
house. Note the neat- 
ness and cleanliness 
of the room and the 
waste bins. The 
tender in the waste 
house is informed 
what grade of waste 
is being conveyed, 
thus that grade can 
be removed and 
placed in its bin be- 
fore the next grade 
is delivered. This as- 
sures clean waste, 
neatly sorted with- 
out the time and la- 
bor of hand sorting. 


COTTON 


Conveys Waste Direct 
to Waste House 


ERE at last is a system that delivers your waste direct 

to the waste house just as you want it delivered. No 
more slow and laborious hand sorting—no more trundling 
of trucks. The Cook-Goldsmith Triple-Vacuum System not 
only strips your cards and picks up every wad of waste and 
speck of dirt in every department; it conveys that waste 
direct to your waste house—each grade of waste separately 
for storage in its respective bin. It gathers and delivers sep- 
arately all waste from your card area including cylinder 
and doffer strips, flat strips, under screenings and sweeps. 
It collects and delivers waste from your roving room and 
spinning room including clearer waste, scavenger roll waste 
and sweeps as well as miscellaneous waste from your 
weave room, It cuts the costs of waste-handling more 
than 30%. 


For full particulars and free mill analysis 
write to our office in your locality. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


ABINGTON, MASS. 
50 Congress St. Independence Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


COOK-GOLDSMITH 
TRIPLE-VACUUM SYSTEM 


Opening in floor for 
feeding baling press. 





SS 
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How Important Is the Wire? 


Our 
Representatives: 


are thoroughly 
competent to 
talk over Card 
Clothing mat- 
ters and are at 


your call at all! 


times. 





ITH our development of “TUFFER” Card 

Clothing, it was of the utmost importance that 
we also develop a card wire that was tough, strong 
and of even temper, yet having the correct carbon 
content; thus giving it what is needed, viz. a 
“TUFFER” quality. 


In the manufacture of this type of wire, nothing but 
the best of Swedish rods are used. All card wire used 
in “TUFFER” Card Clothing is thoroughly tested, 
and if it does not measure up to the standard required, 
it simply is not used. The importance of this is at 
once self evident, so when we make the statement that 
there is no wire more carefully prepared and tested 
than is used in “TUFFER” Card Clothing, we are 
making a statement that we can back up by facts. 


GLASS HARDENED POINTS 


This old idea is now receiving renewed considera- 
tion. Our process is the latest development and fur- 
nishes a point to the wire just as hard as it is possible 
to have it, and perfectly uniform; uniformity is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


You will be firmly convinced after using “TUFFER” 
card clothing that there is none other on the market 
today that will give you such value. 


Manufactured only by 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory. WORCESTER, MASS. 
Branches: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TRADE MARK 
















Howard 
Products: 





Forsyth § 8. 

Atlanta, Ga. Prompt 

service is assured. 
Extra of flats 


sets 
can be loaned to mills. 
A complete stock of 
oward 


Hi produ: are 
also carried at this 
plant ready for quick 
delivery. 
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any time, anywhere, 
as your plant expands 





YORK 


Air-Conditioning Unit 





COTTON 


“I can’t foretell what my plant 
requirements will be ten years 
from now,” says the prudent 
business man. “Or five years— 
or even three. That’s why a mo- 
bile, flexible UNIT for air condi- 
tioning looks so good to me.” 

A York Air-Conditioning Unit 
is wholly self-contained except for 
connections to steam, water and 
electric lines. It has - practically 
100% salvage value in the event 
of plant alterations. It does not 
bind you by its fixity, either of 


capacity or location; for extra 
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conditioning capacity is simply a 
matter of added York Units, and 
location is simply a matter of 


“where shall we place them?” 


Both humidity and temperature 
are thermostatically controlled 
and variations are held within 
surprisingly close limits. It is the 
first time that accuracy of con- 
ditioning has been combined with 
full mobility of the system em- 
ployed. York Heating & Venti- 
lating Corporation, 1555 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP’N 
PHILADELPHIA 


Engineered Products 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS YORK HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS 
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Accurate Testing 


Can be done only with a testing machine 
operated at uniform speed. Uniform speed 


is impossible in a hand operated machine. 


If you now have a hand driven tester, re- 


place it with a power operated machine. 


The hand tester may come in handy in 
the spinning room to make routine tests, 


but every mill should have a dependable, 





accurate, power operated tester somewhere 
about the plant, so that exact determination 
of breaking strength may be possible. 


Southern Agents 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina | 


A vOONON EES eRDOET ETON 


Makers of the Aldrich Cylinder Beater, the Aldrich Pick 
Counter, and the Dyess Ball Bearing Comb Box 
: i 
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Any really new note in hosiery is of prime concern to stylists and of great interest 
to all women, from the ultra-fashionables of Society to small-town school girls. The 
significance of these facts is obvious to retailers and manufacturers of hosiery. Con- 
sequently The Viscose Company has been devoting extensive research and intensive 
experiment to the perfection of Dulesco, a specialized rayon yarn which meets the 
present needs, anticipates the mode and thus establishes the future production of 
the hosiery trade. Successful by itself, this new Crown Rayon Yarn is also smart 
in combination with other fibres and promises most interesting color effects for 
sportswear. 

Yarns delicate and sensitive, yet strong enough for hosiery, also offer rich possi- 
bilities to makers of the handsome, serviceable fabrics for underwear, and to creators 
of other high-type textiles. The permanent finish, the subdued lustre of Dulesco and 
its astonishing adaptability suggest and make practicable a variety of rayon textures. 

As the world’s largest producer of rayon yarn, The Viscose Company is in a position 
to further the expansion, with its yarns, of all branches of the knitting and weaving 
industries. The CROWN signifies rayon yarn spun true to denier, that dyes evenly, 
that can be washed without harm. It is your protection. Specify it when ordering. 
For further information, address The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Rayon yam 
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SUCH AS THERE 


HAS NEVER DEEN 


perone Will be 
fashioned from 
Dulesco—_ 


a 
Crown Briand 












FLETCHER LOOM FOR THE 
WEAVING OF ASBESTOS BRAKE 
LININGS 


FLETCHER JACQUARD MACHINE 
WITH SINGLE LIFT FOR PILE 
FABRICS 


———See Also———— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
————_CATALOG——_—— 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


COTTON 


Fletcher Machines have 
played an important part 
in the growth of the textile 
industry for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 
Consult a Fletcher Engineer. 
His present-day recommen- 
dations are based on a 
thorough knowledge of 
modern textile methods and 
the broadening needs of the 
industry. 


FLETCHER £&£XTRACT- 
ORS ... the choice of lead- 
ing textile mills where 
economical, dependable op- 
eration is essential. 


FLETCHER LOOMS... 
pave the way for greater 
efficiency and economy in 
the production of textile 
goods. 


FLETCHER JACQUARD 
MACHINES .. . available 
for every type and make of 
broad and narrow looms. 
Fletcher-built to insure con- 
stant cost-cutting operation. 


FLETCHE R-SCRANTON 
SILK THROWING MA- 
CHINERY ... the latest 
and most accurate line~of 
silk throwing machinery 
available. Outstanding ex- 
amples of Fletcher preci- 
sion and manufacturing 
processes. 
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FLETCHER - SCRANTON 
DOUBLE-DECK TWISTER 
FOR SILK OR RAYON 


THE REMARKABLE 
FLETCHER WHIRLWIND 
EXTRACTOR 


Get the 
FACTS 
and you'll 
geta 
FLETCHER! 
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GS, OCTOBER, 1924, the 

Lanett Mills Division of the West Point 

Manufacturing Company, West Point, Ga., equipped 

one side of an H.& B. spinning frame with Armstrong’s Seam- 

less Cork Cots. After a test of eleven months, during which time the cork rolls 
were never taken out, the company equipped fourteen additional frames. 


Accurate figures on these fifteen frames show clearly the economy of Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. The quality and strength of the yarns spun on 
cork have been steadily maintained, roll replacements are 12% less than with 
leather, and the use of cork has reduced roll covering costs 58% per thousand 
spindle hours. 


The complete report of the performance of Armstrong’s Cork Cots pre- 
pared by an engineer of the A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago, and verified 
by Mr. R. Jennings, Assistant Superintendent of the Lanett Mills, is available 
in printed form. A copy will be sent, without obligation, to anyone interested 
in reducing roll covering costs. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 119 
Twenty-third Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 


for Cotton Mills 


——— — 
ee ee ee ee eS SE ee ee ee ee ee ee me ee oe me ee 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
119 Twenty-third Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






a Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the Nielsen re- a) 
port on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots in the Lanett Mills. 
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To follow your market 


will pay you double 








Send for this Booklet 





—Textile Machinery Men are learning 
the necessity for this move 


and supply houses are quietly preparing to 


old centers of the industry. 


Artanta is overnight to three quarters 
of the U.S. cotton consumption. The whole 
Southern textile field lies along the routes of 
the fifteen main railroad lines that radiate 


from this city. 


In the Atlanta Industrial Area, the industry 
has the benefit of efficient labor—recruited 
from the ranks of intelligent, skillful Anglo- 
Saxons who are the backbone of the South’s 


industrial development. 


Taxes are low. Raw materials are within 


Power rates compare favorably 


easy haul. 


It contains the fundamental 


facts about Atlanta as a location 


for your Southern branch. 





1. They must, because most of their sales 


are made in the South today. 


tion costs are lower than in the crowded, 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


There are two outstanding reasons why the textile machinery 


move South: 





with the lowest in the country. Building costs 
are 20% to 35% lower than you now pay. 
These and many more factors add up to sav- 
ings that increase profits tremendously for 


those who produce here. 
eh ee 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready to 
make a special survey of the situation here as 
it applies to your particular branch of the in- 
dustry. This survey will be made without 
charge or obligation, and in the strictest con- 


fidence. You need only drop a line to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


78 Chamber of Commerce Building 


=o 
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How will your Prorits 


compare with those of 
Mills in Georgia? 


NOTHER year has gone by. And 

again Georgia mills have demon- 
strated better earning power than plants 
in other sections. 






































Check this statement with executives 
who have plants in both New England 
and Georgia. They can tell you. 


And then think about next year -- and 
the years after that. Will you elect to 
fight conditions you can’t change? Or 
will you move away from them? 


Your dividend rate hangs on your answer! 





We can tell you where and why you 
can make the highest profit in Georgia. 
Three independent engineering surveys 
have produced the facts--and they will 
be gladly sent to interested executives. 


This valuable service is rendered both 
through our New York office at 120 
Broadway, and direct from the home 
office of the Georgia Power Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








i. -« ANDUSTRERY PROSPERS IN GEORGIA «== 
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1 THe Mip~ SOUTH 


THE SIX MILLION PEOPLE in this Mid- 
South area comprising Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana after a great, growing 
consumer market for the manufacturer. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOYALTY TO HOME 
INDUSTRIES found in the Mid-South area 
is an asset of no mean importance to those 
small or large industries which desire to sell 
their products to home markets. 


THE ABUNDANT NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES of the Mid-South area is closely 
rivalled by the consumer markets for food, 


furniture, clothing, automobiles, drugs, etc., 
creating an ideal industrial balance, 

GREAT DIVERSITY OF MANUFACTUR- 
ING is bringing to the Mid-South an inde- 
pendence not experienced by any other area 
in America. 


INTERCONNECTED ELECTRIC POW- 
ER over the Mid-South area makes it pos- 
sible for the manufacturer to select any city, 


town, or community to build his factory, 


knowing that he can be served along advan- 
tage points with unlimited and reliable 
power. 


Write any of the companies.below for more specific information about the Mid-South Area. 


COMPANY 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


OU CHORDDADENA LOCOCO ORELERERORDO AT PLOgatS: iy i eberoneonaenneiine DET UMUC RREREANANA HOOT RROEONROETOORERN 
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MISSISSIPPI! LOUISIANA 


POWER & LIGHT POWER&LIGHT POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


JACKSON, MISS. 


COMPANY 


ALGIERS, LA. 
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Mr. Textile 
Manufacturer 


= What do YOU want 






to Cay about Dallas?... 


Dallas has prepared 7 special reports that are 
veritable textbooks on the 6 billion dollar South- 
west market, of which it is the industrial and 
distribution center. Based on exhaustive surveys 
by two of America’s leading industrial engineer- 
ing firms, these reports are already being studied 
in the executive offices of the nation’s greatest 
industries, As a manufacturer interested in this 


market, you will find that these reports—de- 
scribed below—answer many of the questions 
you have in mind as to the sales and manufac- 
turing facilities of this market. Any or all of 
these reports will be sent upon request; just mail 
the coupon. And remember that a special confi- 
dential report for your individual business will 
be prepared for you if you ask for it. 


Let us Send You the Answers! 


1. MARKET MAP OF THE 
SOUTHWEST—seven colors. A 
Graphic Market Chart. 


2. THE SOUTHWEST—Six 
Billion Dollar Market. A Market 
analysis and comparison with 
other major markets. 


3. DALLAS—DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER. Showing the facilities 
of Dallas for serving the entire 
Southwest. 


4. INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF 
DALLAS. Showing opportu- 


Dallas 


o] ia and Distribution Center of 
CT teas Rc Million People 
-Six Billion Dollar Market « « oe 


nities for specific “Industrial 
Investment.” 


§. DALLAS AS A CITY IN 
WHICH TO LIVE, proving that 
it’s not all work.and no play in 


Dallas. 


6. THE GROWTH OF DAL- 
LAS. Showing a trend of progress 
that safeguards Industrial Invest- |} 
ment. 


7. TEXAS CORPORATION 
LAWS. An analysis of Texas Laws 
as they affect foreign corporations 
entering the State. 
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Industrial Dallas, Inc., 1300 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Please send the reports checked below to: 


Name 


Title 





Company 


, AACN i ienrssitipgiomaiegipiipiniiiania eli ii 
[] 1. Market Map of the Southwest ["] 3. Dallas—Distribution Center . <<» 


¥h 


['] 2. The Southwest—Six Billion [] 4. Industrial Survey of Dallas \\, .” 
Dollar Market [) 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 





[] 6. The Growth of Dallas 
[]7. Texas Corporation Laws 
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The most economical way 
to light and ventilate a mill 


The most economical way to give your mill 
the natural light and ventilation required for 
ideal working conditions is to ‘equip it plen- 
tifully with Lupton Pivoted Steel Windows, 
the standard and accepted windows for all 
types of business buildings. 


These modern durable steel windows add 
permanent investment value at a cost no greater 
than that of blank brick walls. They admit 
the maximum daylight obtainable through the 


window openings, give easy control of venti- 
lation, provide a desirable element of fire-safety, 
and give long service under all conditions of 
weather and use. 

Lupton, pioneer maker of modern steel win- 
dows, builds atype of window for every kind 
of building. Consult Lupton without obliga- 
tion concerning better windows in buildings 
new or old. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2243 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


Ty 
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Lupton Pivoted Steel Win- 
dows are used throughout 
the modern mill of the 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. atRock- 
ingham, N. C. 
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And now- 
Weaving also. 
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A strong tendency in textile 
manufacturing is the develop- 
ment of mills on the vertical 
plane. A spinning mill instead 
of adding to its spinning capac- 
ity—adds a weave shed. 


This system of reaching a 
step further to the consumer, 
offers a multitude of advantages 
not at first easily visible. The 
soundness of the move, how- 
ever, seems to be proven by the 
subsequent profitable operation 
of the several mills which have 
taken this step and added looms 
to their spinning capacity. 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and ENG (NCCVS —————a—=si 


Mills which contemplate a 
vertical development of their 
manufacturing find an especial 
interest in our services, for we 
have been connected with many 
propositions where sweeping 
changes in class of manufac- 
tured product have been made. 


We will gladly consult with 
you, and give you the benefit of 
this experience. 


Whether you are moving 
South, building a new unit or 
making a change or addition in 
class of product, we will be 
most glad to have you write us, 
without obligation. 


ROBERT AND COMPA 


Raced th 
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Celotex 
enjoys 















Shanghai Cotton Manufac- 
turing Company, Mill No. 4 
Shanghai, China 


Celotex Roof Insulation 
Board entirely prevents ceil- 
ing condensation in this 
building. 





World-wide Acceptance 


for Roof Insulation 


Even ,in far off China, Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board is used for prevent- 
ing ceiling condensation and shutting 


out sweltering heat. 


EXTILE mills all over the 

world have discovered the 
value of Celotex Roof Insula- 
tion Board for insulating roof 
decks. It is meeting with grow- 
ing popularity among textile 
manufacturers, because no oth- 
er material offers them nearly 
so many advantages. 


Stops Ceiling Condensation 


Condensation or ceiling “sweat- 
ing” in textile mills is disastrous 
in many ways. It means the 
rotting and deteriorating of roof 
structures, damage to materials 
and equipment and unhealthy 
working conditions. Many tex- 
tile manufacturers are stopping 
condensation by using Celotex 
Roof Insulation Board. 


Shuts Out Heat 
, Celotex also shuts out intense 
summer heat, thus adding to 
the comfort of your employees 


and enabling them 
to do better work. 
Celotex greatly re- 
duces fuel cost dur- 
ing cold weather, as 
it keeps artificial heat from 
leaking out through the roof. 


Increases Machine Efficiency 
In many mills Celotex has be- 
come the accepted material for 
insulating tentering machines. 
The ease with which Celotex is 
handled and applied means 
small labor cost. Its extremely 
low heat conductivity insures 
high operating efficiency. 

Offers Other Advantages 
Celotex Roof Insulation Board 
is the only roof insulation made 
from the long tough fibres of 
cane. It is light, easy to. handle 
and quickly applied. 

Celotex Roof Insulation Board 


has an average tensile strength 
of more than 200 pounds per 
sq. in. When applied to wood, 
metal or other types of roof 
decks it lends strength and rig- 
idity to the roof structure. 


Reasonable in its first cost, 
Celotex Roof Insulation Board 
is also reasonable in its cost of 
application. It can be applied 
to any type of roof deck and 
under any type of roof covering. 


Write us for the most recent 
data on Celotex for textile mills. 
Our engineers will gladly coop- 
erate with you in solving roof 
insulation problems. 


THE CELOTEX CoO., Chicago, II. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
In Canada: 

Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 
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You Need Not Gamble 
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With Your Fence Dollars 


USINESS executives, engineers, and ar- 
chitects often find a confusing similar- 
ity of details in proposals for chain link 

fence materials and erection. They can discov- 
er no assurance in specifications or samples 
that posts will stand rigidly erect, gates swing 
true without sagging, top rails run straight 


from corner to corner—after years of service. 


How can anyone but a fence specialist sift 
out the vital factors that determine the life of 
fencing? Even with these factors at his fin- 
gertips, how can the buyer detect the hidden 


weaknesses of materials and erection which 


appear only after the price has been paid? 


There is a way to be sure of full weight, high- 
grade materials and first-class erection: Call 
a Cyclone Fence Specialist and let him assist 
you in planning your fence. He represents a 
company which maintains unvarying stand- 
ards of quality, carried through to the last 
detail of erection by its own employees under 
the direct control of the factory where your 
fence is built. This company dodges no re- 
sponsibility. It assumes complete charge of 
the job from start to finish and stands respon- 
sible for the completed installation. Investi- 
gate this unified service before you let a con- 


tract. Write, phone, or wire nearest offices. 





yclone Fence 


REG.U &. PAT. OFF. 


© C. F. Co. 1928 


Fencing for residences, estates, playgrounds, ram 


BX eo 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 





Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill Coco Sod Ind., eg se Fea N. J., Fort Worth, 


Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., 









Conn., Houston, Ind 
lis, Mount Vern 


‘a 


Raion, are Des Moines wrens Hart- 
er Jackson Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., 
on, Ra Philedelghia, Pittsb urgh, St. Lonis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif., 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington. 


ford Factory Branches: Atlanta, age ntete 





sit schools, factories, property of all kinds. 
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Main Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Calif., 
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Permanent 
Protection 


‘THE only permanent protection the coils of a motor have against 
destruction from acids, alkalis, metallic dust, and the clogging of air 
passages, is to seal them against contact. 


Allis‘-Chalmers Manufacturing Company has developed a new type of motor 
wherein this protection is accomplished without appreciable increase in weight 
or mounting space over the standard open type motor. 


Simplicity of design and sturdy mechanical structure characterize this new 
motor. Solid cast iron bearing housings with grease-packed bearings form the end 
closures. Safe temperatures are maintained by blowing asufficient volume of cool- 
ing air around and across those parts which conduct the heat from the interior to 
the outer surfaces. A circumferential air jacket controls the flow of cooling air. 


All well known basic features of Allis‘Chalmers motor design are maintained. 


a 


~ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Type “ARZ’”’ 


TOTALLY 
ENCLOSED 
FAN-COOLED 
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MONEL METAL MACHINES DYE ANY COLOR THE TRADE DEMANDS 


ay é 








Installation of “American”. Monel Metal 
Super Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machines at 
Asheboro Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N.C. Mfd. by SPECIALTY DEPT., THE 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 















Send for “List B” of Monel Metal 
and Nickel Literature 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled 

Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel con- 

tent. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolied 

and marketed solely by The International 

Nickel Company. The name “*Monel Metal’’ 
is a registered trade mark. 


MONEL . 


MONE) 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY dNc)/__ METAY |\ 















67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 








Individual Drive 
of cotton and woolen cards 


‘Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


GPNERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
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The textile industry recognizes 
the superiority of individual 
drive. Improved lighting, a 
cleaner product, increased pro- 
duction, and greater facility and 
safety in preparing for the grind- 
ing operation—all these advan- 
tages result when a separate 
motor is fitted to each machine. 


In removing the jungle of over- 
head shafting, General Electric 
has played a leading part. And 
in the improvement of individual 
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drive, G-E specialists are con- 
tinuing to make valuable con- 
tributions. 


General Electric supplies com- 
plete electric equipment to the 
textile industry—equipment 
backed by these great unseen 
services: unexcelled facilities for 
research, design, and construc- 
tion. 


Your nearest G-E office is always 
ready to furnish information 
and helpful advice. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, N: Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















200-195H 
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NOW-e-=this new- type 


drive eliminates jerky start- 
ing of spinning machines! 


No more jerks to strain sensitive 
machinery. No more jerks to 
snap delicate threads ... . This 
new type, heavy-duty Gilmer 
drive has practically eliminated 
these troubles once and for all !— 
through the use of a specially 
constructed belt that takes hold 
gradually as the power is ap- 
plied. 


One of the first mills to see the 
superiorities of this new Gilmer 
single drive was the Edna Cotton 
Mills at Reidsville, N. C. After 
a thorough test on their spinning 
machines they reported that it 
was the finest drive they had 
ever had! 


Not only does this remarkable 
new Gilmer single drive provide 
almost unbelievably smooth 
starting, but is far more silent, 
eliminates oiling, and has an ex- 
ceptionally-high mechanical ef- 
ficiency. 


The Edna Cotton Mills will glad- 
ly answer any inquiries about 
their experience with this super- 
lative new Gilmer belt, operat- 
ing singly. 


L. H. GILMER CO. 


TACONY, PHILA., PA. 






Makers of quality belts for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


A typical installation at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C., showing the Gilmer single V-belt drive. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 
As Used Widely On Dye Jigs 


Perkins 








Double Clutch Between Bevel G:ars 





Double Clutch Exterior 


oe it eae 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 








Butterworth 


Double Clutch 
In Nest of 
Bevel Gearing 













UARTER of a century of service on dyeing 
and bleaching machines have established the 
JOHNSON’S reputation for performance 
and durability on these machines. A strong, 

compact clutch. So simple. So capable. So highly 

satisfactory. Smooth start. Prompt stop. Match- 
less reversing. 


Superb Clutches 


Butterworth, Werner, Morrison, Perkins, General 
Machine Co.—and numerous other leaders who 
have JOHNSONS on hundreds of machines all know 
how superbly these clutches do their work. The 
record of twenty-five years furnishes the real test. 
Get our data. Equip with JOHNSONS. . 










Sa 
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Write for Catalog “G” 


General Machine Co., Inc. 
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The time 


has come/ 








Typical cotton mill drives, employing 
“1788 Highflex.” General view of 
weave room. Inset, close up of two 
looms showing “1788 Highflex” drive. 








Free bending of ply on ply. 

No folds in the fabric. 

No seams to open up. 

No ply separation. 

No bootlegging. 

Made of strongest belt duck 
—50% less stretch. 

Compact weave of fabric 
gives better anchorage— 
fasteners won’t pull out. 

Not affected by atmospheric 
changes. 

Longer Life. ‘ 

Send for folder of valuable 
horse-power and pulley 
data. 


Go 


‘1788 Highflex” 


EXTILE men have clung to leather belt- 
ing, in spite of rapidly-rising costs, because 
they could not find, elsewhere, the combina- 
tion of strength and flexibility they needed. 


But the time has come for a change. The 
logical successor of leather belting has now 
appeared—and has proved its worth by actual 
service in many textile mills—Goodrich “1788 


Highflex!” 


Goodrich “1788 Highflex” is not an ordinary 
rubber belt, but an improved type, without 
seams. The compact, laminated edge resists 
rubbing of shifters because there are no folds 
to wear through and fray out. Its structure is 
uniform and straight running. 


Two thirds of the material in “1788 Highflex” 
is cotton—its use promotes the success of your 
industry. 


Put “1788 Highflex” at work in your plant! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


odrich 


Belt 
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_ “Overhead is Right” 
a Said the Super 
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Ft es s “NOU can’t effect a saving in the end when you start 
BR fh. Ai, * with waste at the very beginning. And if it isn’t 
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waste to use plain bearing hangers that consume 18% to 
54% more power and all sorts of labor, time for constant 
adjustment and lubrication, then I don’t know what 
waste is. Imagine using power that could be applied to 
increased production just to overcome friction in obsolete 
bearings. Imagine adjusting and lubricating plain bear- 
ings frequently when with ball bearing hangers, it would 
only be necessary to oil them twice a year. Yes, SIR, 
there’s one source of high overhead. OVERHEAD 


IS RIGHT!” 
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A When SSiSF Self-Aligning Ball Bearing Hangers have 

it paid for themselves in less than two years’ time in thou- 

: . sands of installations, why continue to use plain bearings 

: and pile up cverhead through waste POWER—-LABOR 
‘ and LUBRICANT? 









oday over Three Mil- 
lion SKF Ball Bearing 
Hangers are fighting fric- 
tion and reducing power, 
lubricant and labor costs 
throughout the world. 






Sk 


MARKED 


Self-Aligning HANGERS | Bal l- Biiving 


KF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y> 
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MAXIMUM SERVICE 
| FROM 
| MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
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GOODYEAR PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


| 
| 


MANUFACTURE 
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Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ina 


This — charts the orderly relation of the Goodyear Plant 
Analysis 


lan for maximum service from mechanical rubber goods 





The Plant Analysis Plan—and the G. T. M. 


superintendent and engineer. He gives close attention to 
their experienced knowledge of your operating conditions. 





This chart is important to every man who has to deal with 
belting, hose or packing problems. It shows the principal 
factors in the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, and makes clear 
the part that is played in more efficient, economical plant 
equipment by the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 









His entire purpose is to fit what he knows about belting, hose 
or packing to the demonstrated conditions of service in your 
plant. If he can find out what you can use to best advantage, 


You know the idea behind the Goodyear Analysis Service. he will recommend it to you. Then, on your order, Goodyear 


It is simply this, that you are bound to get more work and 
better work, done more efficiently and more economically, 
from the right mechanical rubber goods, specified to the 
job. How the right product is found by analysis is shown on 
this blueprint chart. ‘ 


will build your equipment according to those approved spec- 
ifications. And after it is installed, the G. T. M. will follow 
it up with a service that will see that you get out of your 
equipment al! the value built into it by this scientific analysis 
and careful manufacture. 




















Doesn’t it stand to reason that you are likely to get the 
utmost in trouble-free, long-wearing service out of that kind 
of equipment? The proof of the Goodyear Analysis Plan is 
in the records— many of them published in these pages 
during the past ten years — of better, more productive and 
more economical work done by G. T. M. specified goods in 
hundreds of plants, in every line of industry. 


At the top you see the G. T. M. and your plant operator, 
each applying his special experience and knowledge to the 
problem in hand, whether it be a single drive or an entire 
plant equipment. They make the analysis together. 


The G. T. M. is an expert on mechanical rubber goods. He 
knows their special properties. He is trained in the science 
of their specification and application. His work takes him 
into many plants, in many industries, so that he is familiar 
with most transmission and conveying problems, and is a 
practical authority on many of them. 


There is a G. T. M. in your neighborhood. It may pay you 
well to have him analyze your needs or problems. If you 
want to get in touch with him, or receive detailed informa- 
tion about the service Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
—belts, hose, valves and packing—are giving in your 
particular industry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


When he comes to your plant, he comes as a friendly analyst 
of your operating problems, your troubles, maybe. He doesn't 
pretend to know it all. He gladly takes the advice of your 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Get the FACTS--then it Will Be Easy to 
decide upon the right drive 


First of all, get the facts. Know about Where machines can be grouped, a 
both electrical and mechanical drives larger motor supplying several machines 
because there is a place for both in from a line shaft represents substantial 
your plant. savings and higher operating efficiency. 









Plant layouts made with due 
regard for the power require- 
ments of each department 
spell economy both in first 
cost and maintenance over 
the long swing. 


For example where power de- 
mands are constant or mach- 


ines isolated individual motors: 


are the economical choice. 





The Power Transmission As- 
sociation through its Board of 
Advisory Engineers, places 
facts at your disposal without 
cost to you. 


A frank outline of your prob- 
lem will put you in touch 
with an engineer who is ex- 
perienced in the solution of 
problems similar to yours. 


Send for the “Drive Right” Booklet 


POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


DREXEL BUILDING 





PHILADELPHIA PA, 
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SAVES 


FUEL-BOILERS'LABOR 


LOWERS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


INCREASES 


EFFICIENCY OF AIL. 
STEAM HEATED EQUIPMENT 


The Morehead Back-to-Boiler System works simply... 
and with utmost efficiency ... always. It insures rapid 
and thorough drainage of steam-heated equipment...and 
the return of the condensation to the boiler, as pure, hot 
feed water. 




































The result: a saving of fuel, boilers and labor .. .decreased 
operating costs .. .and increased efficiency of your steam- 
heated equipment, greatly anaperncing quantity and 
quality of production. 


Let a Morehead Engineer call soon and explain this 


\ service in detail... or do you prefer complete informa- / 
\ tion by mail? VA 
vA 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. sf 
DEPARTMENT Cc DETROIT, MICHIGAN Bs 
a 

Morehead 
Pg Mfg. Co. 
rf Pe gy OME 


Please send me complete 
information regarding the 
Morehead System. 


. srerem = 


Address 
m, 











State. 








\ (342) v4 City 
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STRAIGHT PUMP STUD UNION 
no. 51712 
MAL® AND FEMALE ENDS 


REDUCING PUMP STUD UNION 
no. 517 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


UNION ELBOW 
no. 69] —45° 
FEMALE ENDS 


UNION ELBOW 
no. 690—90° 
FEMALE ENDS 


REDUCING UNION TEE 
no. 695 


FEMALE ENDS 


UNION TEE 
No. 694 
FEMALE ENDS 


RAILROAD UNION 
no. 51914 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


RAILROAD UNION 
no. 519 


FEMALE ENDS 


UNION ELBOW UNION ELBOW 
No. 692-—90° No. 693 —45° 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


REDUCING UNION TEE 
NO. 697 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


UNION TEE 
No. 696 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


This new line of union fittings 


will cut the number 


of screwed joints by half 


UNION TEE No. 698 
FEMALE ENDS 


If Crane fittings were ordinary ones, we 
could say that because these Crane malle- 
able iron ground joint unions and union fit- 
tings reduce the number of screwed joints 
in a line, they cut leakage danger. 

But the fact is that their superior con- 
struction, their generous even threads and 
heavy bands, are sufficient in themselves 
to guard against all but the most infre- 
quent leaks. 


UNION TEE No. 69814 
MALE AND FEMALE ENDS 


However, since the line of unions and un- 
ion fittings here illustrated do cut the num- 
ber of screwed joints by more than one 
half, it is obvious that installation costs 


are lower. 


And on the few occasions when repairs are 
needed, they are easy because all parts are 
interchangeable size for size, while there is 
no need for gaskets and therefore no bother 
in replacing them. 


RANE 
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Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bric geport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION : NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Ltv., LONDON 
CI!Z CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


¢ 


WATER SOFTENERS AND STEAM SPECIALTIES, ALSO VALVES AND FITTINGS FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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What the Butterworth Klauder - Weldon 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine Will Do For You 


Insures Level Dyeing... 


This is due largely to the opening-up effect and complete displacement of 
bags at every revolution of the cylinder. Goods fall upon the liquid rather 
than on to metallic surfaces. 


Dyes Any Kind of Goods... 


From sheerest chiffons to the heaviest goods, it has the same penetration 
and evenness. This applies to all combinations—silk, wool, cotton and rayon. 
The absence of rivets, screws, fillers or solder of any kind which can roughen 
or abrase the goods, makes this an absolutely safe machine for any kind 
of fabrics 





About Tub Construction... 


Tubs are all monel metal construction and are of ample thickness and 
weight. They are electrically welded at the flanges. Edges are acetylene 
welded, insuring strength and rigidity of joints, eliminating all possible 
chance of leakage—good, solid construction which insures long life to the 
machine 


Cylinder Gear is of large diameter, insuring easy driving. Spider which 
supports the gear is full diameter of the cylinder. 


Totally enclosed drive of the latest type construction—silent chain, ball 
thrust worm and worm wheel running in oil. Cast iron cover is constructed 
so as to eliminate any chance of oil getting on the material or truck. 


Frame Construction... 


Entire drive mechanism is suspended from and supported by the frame— 
\ everything on the tub is attached to this frame. 


No Cast Gears Are Used in 
Butterworth Klauder-Weldon 


Machines 


# Cut gears are used from the smallest to 
the largest including cylinder drive gears. 





Our folder goes into full details— 
all that you should know before 
buying any hosiery dyeing machine. 
We'll send your copy off immediately. 








KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
PLANTS at ale maeteiee, tera: and BETHAYRES, 
2A. 





New England Office: Southern Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDIN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Drive side view—100 lb. ma- - c 
chine, showing how drive f In Canada: 

mechanism is attached to W. J. WeSTAWAY CO. 
frame and not to tub. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














BUTTERWORTH fnishiy MACHINERY 
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hn endorsement inspired by performance 
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The manufacture of Bemberg 
is a highly developed chemical 
process, necessitating vast facil- 

ities, careful supervision and 
the best of mechanical equip- 
ment. Ina short space of years 
the American Bemberg Corpora- 
tion has become nationally known 
as the manufacturer of a quality 
product only equalled in beauty and 
texture by high grade silk. 


Hundreds of Lunkenheimer Valves— 
Bronze, Iron, Steel and Anti-Acid— 
are used in the plants to control 
steam, liquids, acids, etc. They are 
playing an important part in helping 
to maintain and enlarge the enviable rep- 
utation of Bemberg. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CS 





—=“QUALITY’=— 
s CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 
AMERICAS Besy NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
LUNKENHEIMER PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
IKENHEID LONDON 


SINCE 1862 EXPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE YELLOW FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Y ellow 


HIS new dye is an important 
addition to the National’s line 
of Solantine Dyes. In addition to 
excellent fastness to light, it is 
distinguished by good fastness to 
washing for a direct color; and is 
suitable for dyeing all classes of 
cotton and rayon material that are 
satisfactorily dyed with the best of 
| the direct colors. National Solan- 
tine Yellow FF is not discharge- 
| able but can be used in colored 
discharges. 







National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 








| 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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HREM BRN, BOER, BORER, BOAO, BOAR, BOOM, POOR, BOB, BOOB, PRA, 






CELANEDSs 


rec.u.s. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


are delivered to meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 
ways, according to your own individual needs. 

They are delivered either on 5”, 6", or 7” cops, or in 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- 
per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers rang- 
ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 
how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 23 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete, 
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W. A. BLACK 


Supt., Beaumont Mfg. Company, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Chm., Weaving Division, Southern 
Textile Association. 
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PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN 


100 VOLUME 


(ALBONE “C”) 


Produced by Us 
Electrolytically 


FOR 
Every Kind of 


BLEACHING 


GREATEST ACTIVITY 
GREATEST STABILITY 


















“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(30 vol.) 
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IMPROVEMENT Wes 
— The most marked advance in quality in the SX 
&S 


\\ 


history of Snia-Viscosa— 


Now — we present a 
cleaner, more uniform yarn SS 
of greater tensile strength—with 
the strictest classification—the most ~ 
rigid inspection — and packed 
with the utmost care. 


“AN 


i“ “hat ae ee 
se ee by 
+4 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
70 Denier 15 Filam. 200 Denier 25 Filam. 
15 ba ie 33 
100 15 2ag ¢* 44 
120 20 a Ae 
150 22 450 * 50 


Available in 
SKEINS, WARPS, COPS 
or CONES 
BLEACHED 
or 
DYED 





. ee CA 
Produced by Imported by 


1a! COMMERCIAL 
ISCOSHA FIBRE CoO. 


of America, Inc. 





LARGEST EUROPEAN LARGEST AMERICAN 
PRODUCERS OF IMPORTERS OF 
RAYON RAYON 


General Offices: 
4© EAST 341TH STREET. MEW YORK 


Telephone ASHland 7171 
CONVERTING PLANT — PASSAIC, N. J. 





Ae he pe = Se xt ReeK momen ia wees 2 ener Ss ee 
REPRESENTATI V ES: 


T. E. HATCH CO. COMMERCIAL COSBY & THOMAS FRY & CRAWFORD 
SO Federal St. TRADING CORP. Johnston Bldg., 100) Chestnut St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Boston, 22 Front St., East James Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts Sr Can. Chattanooga, Tenn. een 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 
345 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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| “Selling Agents for Southern Mills”’ 


Athens Manufacturing Co. 
Calumet Cotton Mills 
Crawford Cotton Mills 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. : 
Manchester Cotton Mills : 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Mills 
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CONONUONNNERO EL EAgenERRCeNONOEOnEAaE 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 So. Franklin St. 
Atlanta Representative 


H. W. CALLAWAY 
1624 Candler Bldg. 


Boston Representative 


M. R. ABBOTT 


110 Summer Street 
Akron Representative 


L. A. WATTS 
1002 Second National Building 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


CFinest Quatities 


$POT AND neds 
DELIVERIES 

















Sole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK. 
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Jt H. LLANE &CO. 


Cord Fabric 
Wide Drill 
Osnaburg 


OULDCOOTELAS CROLL EUDEN ORO bORENONETEN INN naseasenenee, 


Tire Fabrics 
Enameling Duck 
_ Sheeting 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


PM) HUOEDENanHALAeaLensNnaseneReanenNED NNR! 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 
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Bp armor 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


J. William Barxaull, Jr. 
Roy E. Barkdull 
G. Edward Cornwell 


Henry Beer 
C. Morgan Abrams 
Walter B. Keiffer 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. & B. BEER 


819-821 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds | 
Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Néw York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Member of Liverpool 
Cotton Association 
Associate Member of New York 
Curb Market Association 


Our daily Cotton Market Letter sent on request 
ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 
Brarch Office: 821 Gravier Street 
Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
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COTTON 


The new DU-LITE 






the advanced wmill- white 
perfected by the makers of DUCO 


NY white paint is white on the 

brush—but how many white paints 
stay white on the wali? Rapid discol- 
oration is the outstanding defect of or- 
dinary white paint—a defect which the 
new Du-Lite, the new du Pont mill- 
white, reduces to a minimum. Made 
by the makers of Duco and embodying 
a unique and exclusive process of 
‘thermostatic control,’?’ Du-Lite stub- 
bornly resists discoloration—remains 
white over a long period of service. 


In spreading capacity and in hiding- 
power, the new Du-Lite meets the most 


exacting standards of industrial up- 
keep painting practice. Unusual hid- 
ing-power is assured by the high per- 
centage of pigment used. 


The new Du-Lite warrants the serious 
consideration of every industrial user 
of mill-white. To executives (in U. 8. 
only) interested in making a practical 
test of this product, we will send a free 
gallon sample, in order that the new 
Du-Lite can prove its technical quali- 
ties under individualized plant condi- 
tions. In writing, please use the coupon 
below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Desk C-11, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 


I am interested in making a practical test of the new Du-Lite. 
Please send me, free and without obligation on my part, a gallon 
sample. (This offer good in U. S. only). 


Name ___- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Prescription Paint Service 


Address 
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VARNISHES 


. Executive Position_ 








“ENAMELS - *% 
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SEYDEL=- WOOLLEY COS FINISHING 
SCIENCE versus GUESSWORK 





SIZING 








SERVICE versus INDIFFERENCE 
ATLANTA GA 






FINISHING 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH | 


The Weaver’s Friend 


Te 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. : 


ener 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


TULLE 


PU 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


tpeneneits 
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The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Flectro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office 3 Enst 41 Street New York 





WOODWARD, BALOWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS. 






Commission Merchants 





“43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW -YORK 
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FAMOUS N 


C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 

carefully controlled and standardized 
methods. Purity and uniformity are guaran- 
teed. Economy and efficiency are proved by 
the constantly increasing number of exacting 
textile manufacturers who are getting satis- 
factory results by using our starches especially 
selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelli- 
gent investigation of each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Jacobs & Co., 
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CLINTON ~ SOUTH CAROLINA 


To Textile Manufacturers, Converters, Finishers, Dyers 
in the United States: 


Dear Sirs: 


Here is how and why 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


On labels, tickets, bands, riders, advertising 
literature, office forms, and other printing from plates 
or type in one or more colors. 


Our cost of manufacture is much lower than that 
of other good quality printing houses specializing in this 
work because we are in the South where worki conditions 
are ideal and our labor-saving machinery is of the latest 
improved type. 


We operate complete service departments in adver- 
tising, commercial art, photo-engraving in one or more 
colors, electrotyping, and fine printing; thus, handling all 
the work desired at one profit. 


Many manufacturers tell us our prices are lower 
than what they have been paying and the quality of our work 
superior. 


May we have the opportunity of demonstrating that 
we can give higher quality and better service at a saving 
in price? 

- Mail us samples of work to be duplicated or write 
fully what is wanted, stating quantity desired and we will 
promptly submit estimates. 

Yours very truly, 


JACOBS & COMPANY, 


JFJ-Jr/CF By G 
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Diastafor is used 


For 20 years Diastafor has been 
growing in the confidence of the tex- 
tile industry as an agent for stripping 
warps, in preparation for dyeing or 
bleaching, that is highly efficient, 
strong and penetrating, and that im- 
parts to the fibre a fine softness of 


feel and finish. 


Diastafor is equally effective with 
mixed-goods as with cotton. 


The New Thin-Pouring Diastafor 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington St. 


COTTON 


| dressings QHy fine 
cotton plush ¢ » * 


-scout uniforn 
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to make them all 


presents a new advantage in this ever 
developing product. It facilitates 
the quick, clean and easy handling 
already made possible by the well- 
known Diastafor bung and faucet. 


Diastafor is uniformly reliable. It is 
stored in warehouses at all impor- 
tant textile centers, and is sold direct 
from manufacturer to consumer in 
50 pound cans or 50 gallon barrels. 
This assures an ever ready supply 
and fast delivery. 





New York City 
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SOL~ESCO 


COLLOIDAL ALKALI FOR KIER BOILING AND DYEING 
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ERE are a few reasons why the use of Sol-Esco, the colloidal alkaline agent 
for kier boiling and dyeing, will make your goods more saleable. 

1, Better bottoming as a result of effective removal of ail impurities in the kier 
boil. 

2. More thorough detergent or washing action by emulsification of impurities. 

3. Control of alkali results in less caustic effect and snappier goods. 

4. Better and easier rinsing because of suspension of impurities by colloidal 
action. 

5. More even dyeing possible because of thorough removal of impurities and dis- 
tribution of dyestuff when Sol-Esco is present in the dye bath. 

Let us send a Cowles Field Man to show you definitely how Sol-Esco will give 

you better results. There’s no obligation on your part. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


7 7016 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


©cpdDc 
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Make Your Warp Size 
Give Good Results 


D IFFICULTIES in connection with bleaching and dyeing can 
very often be traced to the slasher room where sizing com- 


pounds of questionable composition are used. 
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Bleaching Oil 






To take care of these difficulties use Victrol/yn, a lubricating, 
penetrating, concentrated assistant that mixes with size uni- 













Produces a formly. It displaces everything but starch and water, making 
Foundation possible cleaner and more satisfactory work. Only five pounds 

fora of Victrolyn are mixed with 300 gallons of size to give these 
Pure White results. Comes in iron drums and 10 gallon cans. 







on Cotton 
Bosson & Lane 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Atlantic, 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
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in the SAME Bath 


Use Hydroxy Oils to increase profits. 
Shorten your operation and level your 
shades the improved way—with 


HYDROXY 


Three Fibre Boil Off Oil 


on hosiery and fabrics made of three 
fibres—Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton. 
Hydroxy Three Fibre Boil Off Oil is 
everywhere approved. It keeps in suspen- 
sion the gum from Pure Silk and the oils 
used on Art Silk. 


HYDROXY 


Art Silk Boil Off Oil 
for dyeing Art Silk, Hosiery or Fabrics. 


Holds the oil in suspension and levels the 


shades. 
FREE 


ss 


COTTON 


“POPULAR INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY” 
By James A. Branegan 


President Kali Manufacturing Company 
Write for your copy today 







sa NNER 


One Bath Boil Off Oil 


for Pure Silk. Holds gums in suspension 
and takes but an hour to completely de- 
gum and get your shade. 


All Hydroxy Oils can be used for one 
or both methods. 


DEVELOPENE 


makes rusty tone hosiery a rich lustrous 
black. You will be amazed at the in- 
crease in depth of shade and the soft feel 


Mfg. 
Co. 





Manufacturing *. 


Ve Chemists gy” 


“Ont Stree\- 
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CLINTON, IOWA 
3 | MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FROM CORN 













CLINTON: 



















CORN 

SUGAR 

PEARL STARCH 

CLINTON POWDERED STARCH 
_ TEXTILE CARGALA STARCH | 
HES = pee A MODIFIED STARCH — 

| | STARC STARCH eee - SPECIAL STARCHES 
Every Cotton Mill Executive, Superintendent and 
Head of Department should have the 
“SPINNERS HANDY DATA BOOK” | 
PINNERS HANDY DATA BOOK” — 

It covers in detailed and thorqugh manner all calculations necessary to : 
be made in the Spinning of Cotton Yarns and constitutes one of the 

best references on this subject available. : 

/ 

75 pages of plain, practical calculations, rules and tables that come up : 
every day. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have 
put it out in a strong, serviceable paper binding and can thus offer i 
it to you with a subscription to ““COTTON” without any extra cost 
over the regular subscription price. Size of book, 3 x 6 inches. i 
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ROSAN- 
THRENES 


and 


DIAZO 
FAST 
COLORS 


A complete line of dyestuffs for Cot- 
ton, where brilliancy and WASH 
FASTNESS are the main require- 


ments. 


Many of this series are used in 


CROSS-DYE work. 


Most of the colors dye well on Silk 
and Half Silk. 

Practically all discharge white. 
ROSANTHRENE FAST 
REDS are alco FAST TO 
LIGHT. 


Write us for further particulars and 
permit us to dye samples on your 
own material. 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 
Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO 2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


G2). 
CEDAR and WASHINGTON STREETS 
NEW YORK, 


BRAN 
ATLANTA~ BOSTON- CHiCAGO-GREENSBORO.NC 
DHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
Co, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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COTTON 


STEIN HALL & COMPANY, Inc. 
285 Madison Ave. 


Boston 
Providence 


New York 


Charlotte, 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Up-to-date 
Dyehouse 


Needs 
Thies 
Package 
Equipment 


Faster Working 
Better Results 


Saves 
Dyestuffs 
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ELECTRIC FORMS 


for Superior Finish 


“HURRICANE” Electric 
Hosiery Forms are the thin- 
nest made. Hose boarded up- 
on them lie flat, without 
wrinkling. 

Adjustable Temperatures— 
low temperature may be used 
for the finest silk hosiery. 

No Steam or Water to both- 
er with. 

Forms shaped to manufac- 
turer’s specifications. Insures 
distinct style. 

Swivel base permits inspec- 
tion and sponging both sides. 
Picot edges can be matched 
perfectly. 

STEAM HOSIERY FORMS 
—Are manufactured for use 


where steam is cheaper than 
electricity. Electric Hosiery Forms 


° 


AUTOMATIC HOSIERY DRYERS—For Quality and Quantity Pro- 
duction. Forms are not internally-heated, but low temperature drying 
is accomplished by recirculation of moderately-heated air. 

LOOP DRYERS—Plush, Crepe and many kinds of Silk and Rayon 
Piece Goods are best dried on the ‘‘HURRICANE’’ Loop Dryer. _ 

CONDITIONING MACHINES—Impart just the right amount of moist- 
ure and thereby give unexcelled softness, strength and elasticity to any 
fibre or fabric. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


3351 Stokley Street 115 Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office—53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Southern Agents nadi t 
Carolina Specialty Co. % M. Cu roy 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A ° p 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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20th Century Gas 
Producing Apparatus 





FOR SINGEING, CALENDERING AND 
Used by TENTERING 
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8. C. 
National Yarn & Co., Rossville, 
and by ™ 


THE C. M. MP Mre. Co. 


MD. 3 
a of. 
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DIAX 


FOR REMOVING STARCHES 
AND SIZING FROM COTTON 
AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 


Cam, 


DIAX is the strongest concentration 
of the enzymes of Malt, especially 
prepared under practical and scien- 
tific supervision for use in the pro- 
cess of BLEACHING, DYEING, 
PRINTING, MERCERIZING, FIN- 
ISHING and in the sizing and dress- 
ing of cotton yarns, etc. 


DIAX, if properly used, will remove all 
sizing materials from the goods without 
shrinking or injuring them—and will leave 
the goods in a softer and better condition. 


| MALT-DIASTASE CO. 


79 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
. COTTON 
FOR BETTER BLEACHING) UNION Goops 
SPECIALTIES 


use 


Becco Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 
100 Volume 


Because— 


ADLSOGOOEERORSEDELSORAATEDGDOESEEGRE DEA ENOEDOEORAADEROGEGOODROGEL ONES EN EOUALECEALEEROEEO cic rnivine 


-1—It is the purest, most stable and most uniform 
hydrogen peroxide thus far offered to bleachers. 


2—lIt is convenient and perfectly safe to handle and 
is sold at a most reasonable price. 


3—It mixes with water in any proportion producing 

practically neutral solutions. This allows the use 

the most suitable alkalis without introducing 
chemical impurities. 


4—It is backed by a well-equipped experimental sta- 
tion and a technical staff second to none. 


5—Its —— by the most modern methods, in 
your bleaching equipment will probably produce 


an exceptional bleach at a cost per pound of 
or fabric heretofore thought impossible. suse 


6—lIts best advertiser is the man who uses it. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
STATION B, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SPECIALIZED “} 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


S200 RS 
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For Your Chemical Needs 
Wolfco Specialties 


Bensapol 
Soluble Oils 
Steam Blacks 


Bleaching Oils 
Hydrosulphites 


LULUUAUDERAGERULEOOOSLLTEOEUD EAA NAL OMNE EERE EEENEE 
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LOUDON TEES 


Cream Softener 


Special Sizes and Finishes 


for Cotton and Rayon 


Monopole Oil 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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—_ 


Our Research Laboratory is con- 
stantly working and solving the 
problems arising every day in dye- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. Perhaps 
some part of this accumulated expe- 
rience could be used by you to ad- 
vantage; or—if your problem is 
new, submit it to us. We shall wel- 
come the opportunity to be of ser- 
vice. 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTBRS 
PASSAIC, N.e. 


Stock at 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


 AURRLLDONEALELEDUGAUEDOAAURORREDELEADULETREAT LUCAS RUE CERT LULA EEE 


JACQUES WOLF &CO. 
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Photomicrograph showing 
oil emulsified by Oakite. 





, The better the boil-off 
—the better the finish 


HAT applies particularly to cotton piece 

goods which are to be finished white or dyed 
in the lighter shades. For whether all, or only a 
part of the impurities are removed from the fab- 
ric governs largely the success or failure of sub- 
sequent operations. 


Many mills make sure of the kier boil by using 
Oakite. Added to the kier liquor, Oakite by its 
emulsifying action, breaks up all natural oils and 
holds them in suspension so that they are freely 
and completely rinsed away. 


In addition, the Oakite used in the kier makes 
possible a reduction in the quantity of caustic 
necessary. The tendency of caustic to cause 
harshness is reduced. Danger of kier stains and 
caustic burns is minimized. Oakite in the kier 
assures a well bottomed fabric in every way. 


Write for full information and booklet of prac- 
tical formulas. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O 
Charlotte,N. C.. Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinuati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. C.> Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Texas, *Indianap- 
olis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, Madison, Wis. Louis- 
ville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, 
Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Omaha, Neb., 
*Oakland, Cal., O:hkosh, Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, 
Pleasantville, N. Y., Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N.Y., 
Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle; South 
Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 
Minn., Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., “Vancouver, B. C., 
Waterbury, Conn., Wichita, Kan., Williams- 
port, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


ij TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


| Industrial Cleaning Materials 2» Methods 
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LEAD PENCILS 


‘US. 


ADDING MACHINES 


The lead pencil couldn’t keep up with the 
modern demand for efficiency so the adding 


machine was invented. 
It was because of the demand for special 


purpose alkalies that the 


4 Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


were originated and marketed for the treat- 
ment of textile fabrics. 

The constantly growing demand for these 

distinctive alkalies proves that the mill oper- 

ator appreciates the value of the 

superior appearance, brighter 

color, and softer texture which 

these products insure to his fin- 
ished fabrics.. 


Ask your supply man 
ng or write. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 





PURITY PRODUCTS 


LAUREZOL 


A scientifically processed assistant most essen- 
tial in scouring cotton warps and piece goods. 
Its application will produce more efficient results 
in this important preliminary treatment prior to 
bleaching and dyeing. 


When used in the dye bath on all shades of 
eotton material LAUREZOL insures better pene- 
tration and more solid and even colors. It ¢lim- 
inates all matters of an oily or waxy nature 
which makes for better results, and has excellent 
softening qualities when used as a softener on cot- 
ton warps and piece goods. 


For scouring, dyeing and softening cotton 
plushes LAUREZOL «sannot be surpassed. 


Write us for further information. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


Tioga, Thompson and Almond Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BACKFILLED WORK 
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Does yo 


ur work completely satisfy 9 


Does it look more or less “plastered” 


Does filling dust off ® 


To get proper flow and spread. 


To get away from the plastered effect. 


To eliminate dusting off. 


Use the ideal binder for 


starch and mineral 


GUM TRAGASOL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


UL 


REI 


LYY-WHITEMAN CO 


INCORPORATED 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


SULPHONATED OILS 


AND “TALLOWS 


FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS 
BOIL-OFF anp KIER OILS 


OILS or CHARACTER. 
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Thermometer 


“iPro! 


Guard your hosiery 
dyer temperatures 
this easy way! 


|) ORESANAANGAHUALALLAEL CAL ULLAUAARSEEUEDUGATSUENNREEEAUNALREA LAAT LENS THEA AEH EUG EC EEUU ALA ELUCHALUAANEUORAAEOEU ACCU GE RERELAC UEDA UEUEGACO LEU Au soUseOnastONNENNDR 
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Thermometer. The long open scale, large 

white figures on a black background, 
graceful silver- white, eye-leading pointer 
makes it possible to read them quickly and ac- 
curately at a distance of 20 feet. 


Fite: each dyer with a Foxboro Dial Type 


An easily read thermometer will be read more 
often by your operators and insure more uni- 
form conditions. 


DU 


Foxboro Instruments guard millions of dollars’ 
worth of material in the textile industry. They 
are not high priced, but all maintain the same 
high standard of quality that characterizes 
every instrument bearing the name FOXBORO. 


COUCHERDaronaaneronsocesooonoent 


sanegeneaet 


mu 


Careaneestagstinit 


These Thermometers will last as long as the 
apparatus on which they are installed and are 
fully guaranteed. Write to the nearest Foxboro 
Branch Office for details and prices. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


NEPONSET AVENUE, FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Southern Offices: 


Rs 5. 0 6 9.0 68: Slsn we wins 30 oaks Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
RY ALS G- dt sex wid tA ected es hele 6 6d 205 South Cheyenne Ave. 
NS ets wales so ks a eemeeeeen t ..Magnolia Bldg. 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Boston Rochester, N. Y. Cleveland Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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OX BOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


Instruments for Controlling, Recording and Indicating E 
Temperature, Flow, Humidity and Pressure. 
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: Introducing our new principle 


“HUSSONG” RAYON SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


Your requests for description circulars, etc., would be appreciated. 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
GROVEVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 
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LOOMS—WINDERS—QUILLERS 


For the Better Grade Cottons 


Replacement Rolls 


For Any Machine and for Any Make 





Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Founded 1840 
47 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 





“SEASTWO0D HORIZONTAES 


The EASTWOOD 
HORIZONTAL WARPER 





SWISS MOTION ATTACHMENT |? MANUFACTURED WEATHER 
5 Metre—6 or 8 yard Light or Heavy Reel : makes 
—F ae 3 6é ” 

RAS coy site of yarn i Every day - good day 

a ee —hane, oc Soh ond ' Humidification, Dehumidification 
ine, Conte ot a pare nS a ni apicomes Control 

BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY | for 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY i Regain and Testing Rooms 


Represented in the South by 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CoO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Grrier Fngineering Grporation 


| Write for Literature. 
Offices and Laboratories 


Mmeearannancnnanannnana ac aesreneseeteen cicencassscecnemennns seaconnnenonnenroeen an ecetesettoeee,aenenansecensescanesconesteaennestiny 





N York sentanees so a Cleveland 
IT’S EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY “Vee Lbitoes a. 
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With Patented Suction 


S T O P ' Your high costs in trimming by hand, 

®* the hanging ends from woolens, 
worsteds, rayon, cotton and silk goods by using 
HERMAS shears, which clean the selvage as well as 
the body of the cloth at savings from 60 to 75%. 


L O O K ? ? and you will be surprised how 

* © much better the machine does it 
than when it is done by hand. The patented suction 
draws the hanging ends into the knives as all are re- 
moved instead of some of them which is the case 
when they are removed by hand. 


Lio beers) i ees 


greatly improved appearance of your cloth, and also 


AunUdDeNesLounees4e’cacaegneacauescuegnsocarensevcevesesvonsentenganaa gyn sueeatieii: 


Aa novenaensenanenens agi 


to what hundreds of users of HERMAS shears have 
to say as to their efficiency, low upkeep cost, and 
great savings made. 





Four knife machine complete with suction fan. 
Built in alt Standard widths with any number or combination 
oj knives. 


Southern Representatives 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


European Representatives 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED, Manchester, England 


Hermas Machine Co. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Warburton Ave. Susquehanna R. R. 





NSOUARAOUOERERANL LIL EUREOELLAEMEOODEEAAAANAORTSDVUCGLSERLCUNOGAORODEAHEADLAUGCOEECAOAERSEU DAC DALSOROSOUOURREREOCERLA IANettEt as cacansasateuenenadity! 
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COTTON MILL OWNERS 


ARE SAVED Pressed Steel Beam Heads 


‘THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. and Barrels 
EVERY YEAR BY OUR | 
Overhauling 


and 


Repair e 
Service Light... Tough... Strong 


{Se Sa Ee ree No breakage ... no repairs. Lighter than cast 


| 








iron and many times stronger. Any type dupli- 
Thorough cated. Send for catalog. 
Efficient Mossberg New Process Drop Wires 
° will not cut or chafe the yarn. 
Economical 


A consultation involves no obligation M O S S B E R G 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 


' Attleboro Massachusetts U. S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 140 So. Dearborn St. Russell A Singleton Co. $3 Norwood Place 
We Manufacture Chicago, Ill. 016 — — Greenville, 8. C. 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery Dallas, 
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ARGENT 


YARN CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 
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Tent enna 


An Industry Has Agreed 
on this Machine’s Merit 


Textile men throughout the industry are 
agreed that the Sargent Yarn Condition- 
ing Machine has an important position to 


fill, and fills it well. 


Their decision is based on facts like these: 


HOUOTOEALERADO NOU TRONEROOOEDOD SAREE ENRON IE STi eneanenenO nt 


Time, labor, material and storage space 
show a large saving by permitting the fill- 
ing to be sent to the looms within one-half 


ONLDOEODONOLASORAUSOG UEDA ONROOROGREAUOGNAEDOOEOEONNSENIOangagOOONnOONSaNOONOSoOND 


hour after coming from the machine, with 
only a maximum of three minutes’ expo- 
sure to set the hardest twist, so that no 
trouble will be expected from kinky fill- 


ing. 


aveREuRoONERONNELINY 


The saving of steam with its ultimate sav- 
ing in coal would alone justify its use as 
there is no opening of doors to cool the 
chamber down each time a batch of yarn 
has to be conditioned. Also when the 
yarn is being conditioned there are no 


boxes to be uselessly heated. The bobbins | 


are in no way damaged by cracking, or 


ATOTEDODEREDOLDOUOUUELONORRORDEODONNUED OOOON OOOO ORBDODRNOETOVOOETO OA EDEOTOROreDevenooCNNoRcOONNGE 


ES 


POOR ERENT 


swelling—and reaming is therefore neg- 


ligible. 


Bulletin No. 129 will interest you. Write 
for it. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, So. Agent, Charlotte, N. CO. 
id R. C. Jefferson Co., Phila. Agent, Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Reduce Your Loom 
Operating Cost | 


Pioneer Sticks are grown, manu- 
factured, kiln dried and tested 
by us and shipped to you from 
our own plant. In other words, 
they are strictly our products, 
and we are proud of them—and 
proud of what they can do for 
you. 
You waste your money when you 
stop your looms and weaving 
production to have picker sticks 
‘ replaced. Pioneer Brand Sticks 
are guaranteed to stand up 


PO ed 
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under long, hard wear—try them 
and see for yourself. 


Write us for samples. 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES - WOOLEN 
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PIONEER 
PICKER STICKS 
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RBG. U. & PAT. OFF. 


- ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South Z 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, 8. C. : 
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General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, IIl., U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass, gj Gt ag ake 
Greenville, S. C @ig yin (atta) 
Warp Drawing Machines 

CAT OTE UO aa 

High Speed Warpers 
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B-S-Roy &Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 





Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 





An Accepted Standard 


with the backing of sixty years con- 
tinuous experience in the design 
and manufacture of card grinders. 


Detailed information will be 
gladly sent to you upon request. 


= In 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
: traverse grinder which com- 
= pletely revolutionized card 
= grinding. In the sixty years that 
= have followed Roy GrinpDers 
: have been specified for accuracy 
i and long life under hard usage. 


in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 





PT 
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For Quality and Service 
USE 


REST, 


LOOM 
DROP 


WIRES 
THE GREIST MANUFACTURING CO. 


E New Haven, Conn. 
: A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., Southern’ Representatives. 
=a HOUTEEELEG A TTTEEED ATU AE EA ODETTE SERENE ue 


A “ATLANTA” 
HARNESSES and REEDS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Roy GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 





GREENVILLE, S.C. 












SHAMBOW 


Is At Your Service 


If it is anything to do with Shut- 
tles, Shambow Shuttle Company 
is ready to give you complete co- 


operation and prompt service. 


Our line, as exhibited at the 
Southern Textile Exhibition, in- 
cludes all the latest develop- 
ments in threader eyes, tensions, 


spindles and shuttle designs. 


Send us your shuttle problems. 


Samples will be sent or a repre- 


sentative will call at your request. 












an Ma 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
PATERSON,N.J. 
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Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
4 
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It’s a simple matter 
to collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating 
blades have removed . . . slubs, bunches, 
knots . . . cornered in the individual waste 
can that’s slung under each Eclipse Yarn 


Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect the 


dirt from a line of these waste receptacles.. 


You can do it in less time than it takes to 
clean out a box or trough serving a group 
of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the 
“policeman of the Winder,” you can bank 
on it nabbing every piece of foreign matter 
that comes jaunting along with your yarn. 
Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler . . . 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. 
Let us send you an Eclipse on trial . . . or 
give you a demonstration. Write us. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
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Extreme accuracy and performance of setting. 
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George A. Bates Patented Flute Raising 


868 Broadway - - - - 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


TOVOROEETONONEEODERRODONUDEOTOAGERRDEONSBREORONNED ON NCONLAaENE 


Connecticut 


i MM 
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_ Spinning, Suikdiler wil Mule Rolls | 


Renecked, Refluted and Honed 
Sole Patentee and User of 


Machine, 
raising worn out Drawing Rolls or Comber 
Detaching Rolls 


Guaranteed not to change diameter of roll 


George A. Bates & Son 


Established 18938 
Quality and Service 
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Height on Spindles 


shrinkage, 
Spindles. Let 


vee ee et eM this to you. 


TEXTILE 
Metal Stamping 


GROTON ST.. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


for 


Fall River, Mass. 
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Textile Shield Company 
metal bushings protect all 
kinds of bobbins from 
keeping them 
the same height on the 
us prove 


eS (SHIELD CO. 
Sore +) Saew Machine Pada 
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Keeping Bobbins Same 
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THE CENTRIF-AIR 


Adjustable Cotton Cleaning System 


Is sold under wide open agreement that 
it must deliver cleaner cotton to the 
pickers—reduce wear on both pickers 
and cards—lessen operating fire haz- 
ards and prove entirely pleasing from 
every other viewpoint or be returned 
without question or quibble. 
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It frees cotton from motes, heavy leaf 

particles and sand the same as other : 
cleaners—then removes rocks, metal, : 
glass, sticks, seed and other hard mate- 
rials heavier than the cotton; also very 
light dust and finely pulverized leaf 
which cannot be removed by any other 
machine known to the textile industry. 


More than 75% of our 1927 business 
was in the form of repeat orders from 
mills already using it or from their 
friends to whom they had recommend- 
ed it. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc. 
Atlanta Georgia 
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COTTON INSTITUTE 


Emphasizes Accurate Textile Cost System 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are Oper- 
ated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods. 


CUUUECLUTOEED TUN NORREURE RACHEL TAREE ETT 


We do not experiment in costs at your expense. Z 
Our systems have been tried and proven in more than = 
100 textile mills over a period exceeding fifteen years. é 
The men of our organization bring to your cost prob- Z 
lems the value of actual mill experience. A conference = 
with us puts you under no obligation. When shall it be? z 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods for Over 15 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A Right Size 
for Every Mill 


There are eight different models in the FINNELL line 

ranging in price from $75 to $875. Large open areas 

might. need the largest. Small congested spaces might 

need the smallest. The average mill might need one in 

between. Let us survey your floors and help you select 
the one that will do che best a for you at 
pron not. S ne particulars addr F 

2111 East S8t., Elkhart, Ind. 
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LECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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Extra-wear < 
Spinning Ring 


Do your travelers 
run 


“cross grain” 





how the 


shows 
grain of the steel runs 
in spinning rings 


how the This 


shows 
grain of the steel runs 
in “DIAMOND FINISH” 
Spinning Rings, because 
made from a steel bar 
bent into a ring. 


This 


punched out of a flat 


bar of steel. 


Because the grain runs the same 
way that the travelers run, we are 
able to give you the utmost 
smoothness in “DIAMOND FIN- 
ISH” Spinning Rings. This is NOT 
a small or insignificant point; ex- 
tra smoothness means a lot during 
years of wear from millions of 
revolutions of the travelers. 


Make the way smoothEST for 
them! Specify “DIAMOND FIN- 
ISH” Spinning Rings. 


Samples sent without 
charge upon request. 


Whitinsville “9s 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT NOW USING EMMONS COTTON HARNESS 
YOU ARE MISSING THESE THREE ADVANTAGES: 
1. Humidity proof overdressing: that prevents 


rotting of the twine at the back band and 
makes Emmons Harness the easiest to clean. 





2. The strongest and toughest finish possible 
without sacrifice of resiliency or pliability. 

3. The. satisfaction of doing business with the 
company best equipped to render the best and 
quickest service. 





EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
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BOTTLE BOBBINS 
(PAPER) 


Meet the exacting demands of 
Spinner and Knitter for the 
accurate Winding with Even 
Tension and Free Delivery 





of ayy and othe dine. Fan ans! 


CONES, TUBES AND CIDP WINGING SCONES Bas 7 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco “Underclearer Roll” | 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG, AlN OFFICE ap ‘vacrony - W.J. WESTAWAY CO., Lid. 


NEW. i PED BOR mass Lartsv ille, § Pe Ors HA selials ONT. 
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Spindle Winder 





Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


Its Relation to 


High Speed Warping and Winding | 


The magazine cone creels have demonstrated = 
their savings in labor and in more even ten- : 
sioned warps and in minimum waste. Their - 
continuous operation and high yarn speed ° 
make for maximum production. There is no : 
dead yarn left on spools to be rehandled. Un- : 
fortunately, however, the cost of winding cones : 
has been as much and usually more than - 


spooling. 


With the ABBOTT CIRCULATING SPIN- - 
DLE WINDER the cost of coning or spooling : 
can be cut in half and its use with high speed - 
warpers and magazine cone creels makes the - 
most efficient combination for economy and - 


good work. 
This winder is based on a NEW PRINCIPLE. 


The spindles holding either cones or cheeses 
are passed at a fixed rate of speed by the oper- :; 
ator who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg - 


and tie in as the spindle goes by. 


Any size yarn on either cops or bobbins, 
warp or filling wind, can be wound onto cones = 


or cheeses. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show 


you one of these winders in operation. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY | 


WILTON, wd HAMPSHIRE 


aE ENSEEND Ns aCe A : 


COTTON 


‘The Abbott Circulating | | 








Figure It Out 


The most casual check-up of 
your beam head costs over a 
period of years will reveal the 
fallacy of counting first cost as 
the only cost. 


Apco Mossberg Steel Beam 
Heads cost the least because 
they last the longest. 


' Let us show you some figures 


—not red ones, either. 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel Loom 
Beam Heads, 

All Steel Section 
Beam Heads, 

Adjustable Heads 


Narrow Fabric 
Beams, 

Top Beams, 

Pressed Steel 
Stampings of 
All Kinds. 
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Leapinc TEXTILE MILL 
OWNERS AND EXECU: 
TIVES ALL OVER THE 
SOUTH KNOW BY EXPER- 
IENCE THAT PERKINS 
PRACTICAL BRUSHES ARE 
THE STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT FOR EASIER, 
QUICKER, MORE ECO- 
NOMICAL CLEANING IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE MILL. THEY SPECIFY 
THEM FOR NEW EQUIP- 
MENT AND REPLACE- 
MENT. 


Every Perkins Practical Brush is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to deliver satisfaction 
or we stand ready to make any adjust- 
ment you say is right. Write today for 
illustrated folders and price lists. 





ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


P. O. Box 1358 


ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 


45 Walnut St., 


i 530 Marietta St. 
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PLATTS’ 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
AND SERRATED WIRES 


——Patented in all important Countries 


+ | Ree 


WORSTED - COTTON - WOOLEN 
AND SILK CARDING ENGINES 


Write for particulars of our new metallic 
card clothing doing away with grinding 
and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. 
It pays for itself in a very short time. 








We manufacture also all types of wires 
for Taker-in, Licker-in, Breasts, and 
Morel Boilers, ete. 





LATT FRERES, 
OULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’ s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


J. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd., Harrow, En ‘ae : 
Site Continental Branches. in ROUEN, GHENT, BA AL = 
MULHOUSB BARCELONA, TORINO, 


PM TUL ed 


TC ed 


A. G. PITMAN 
Leather Company 
Peabody Massachusetts | 

Our superior Roller Leather has stood the test. : 
We would like to have your Mill Superintendent 


: and Roller Coverer try a frame or two and be con- 
= vinced. 


Samples sent on request. 
Southern Representative 


C. M. STODGHILL ' 
Atlanta, Georgia : 






A c. Bryant Sales Co. 


Chatt anooga, Tenn. 


———————————————— 
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FHE FOUR-IN-ONE 


No More Pay Day Complaints- 
No Time Wasted on Pay Rolls- 


ERE’S an envelope that fits in 

with any pay roll system. It’s 
a pay envelope; a time and wage 
statement; a deduction statement 
and an employee receipt—all in one. 
Other mills use it—why not give it 
a trial in yours? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S.W. ATLANTA, GA. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF 


The 
R-IN-ONE 
Pay Envelope 


PATENTED 


















| KERLOW. | 
| «GRATING. PRODUCTS - y 
qummeanmr=r. |] Handle ~ 


Serves Many Broom Heads 


Saves % on your broom 
costs. 






Manufactured in all sizes, 
with or without metal shield. 


Also manufacturers of Spin- 
ners’ Whisk Brooms. 


Write for samples and 
prices. 


ZACHRY MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





























A Modern Kitchen Sink 
—at Reasonable Cost 


A kitchen combining beauty 
with carefully planned utility, 
often makes the housewife fall 
in love with the entire house. 
Such beauty and usefulness are 
built into this new Rundle com- 
bination—a most practical piece 
of equipment and an unexcelled 
investment for humes small and 
large. 














Convenient dimensions and 
many labor-saving features: 8- 
in. apron, 8-in. depth, 8-in. back 
that fits nicely under the win- 
dow. Removable drainboard. 
Deep laundry sink on one side. 
Handy swinging faucet. All the 
regular Rundle features are in- 
cluded: snow-white enamel, 
beautiful design, highest quality 
materials, accurate fitting. 















Write for full information on 
this new model and the exten- 
sive Rundle line for homes of all 
sizes. Also a complete line of 
enameled ware for factory 
buildings. Catalog sent on re- 
quest. 


RUNDLE MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE 


PLUMBERS SANITARY ENAMELED WARE 
BRASS AND IRON GOODS 








SR ETRE 


BRR 


oy aa MSHS 3 RSS ey eS pa 
SEE GST as SaaS, Qe eS 


cc 








Ss 





The Mark that Has Won 
the Confidence of Buyers 
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SLIGHTLY USED 
BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 


2—823 HP. Babcock & Wilcox, Sterling Water Tube 
steam boilers, class M-30, 630 tubes, 34%” inside 
diameter. 

Westinghouse 8-Retort Stokers, double: dump, under- 
feed. Driven by 8’x8” Buffalo vertical engine. 


SIMPLEX STEAM PUMPS 
2—Dean Bros. Simplex Steam Pumps-size 
2—Dean Bros. Simplex Steam Pumps-size 
1—Union Simplex Steam Pump-_-_-_--- size 
1—Union Simplex Steam Pump-_-_-_--_- size 
1—Reilley Simplex Steam Pump-_-_-_-_-- size 
1—Reilley Simplex Steam Pump-_----- size 
1—Pulling Simplex Steam Pump-_---- size 
i—American Simplex Steam Puwap-_-_-size 
1—Burnham Simplex Steam Pump-_-- size 


DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS 
1—McGowanDuplex Steam Pump-__-_-- size 
1—McGowanDuplex Steam Pump___-_- size 4%x234x4% 
1—Worthington Duplex Steam Pump-_-size 414x334x4 
1—Worthington Duplex Steam Pump_-size 6x2%4x6 
1—Worthington Duplex Steam Pump__size 414%4x3x4 
1—Worthington Duplex Steam Pump__size 54% x434x5 


4x244x5 
5x3 %4x7 
4x214x5 
5x7x10 
4x24, x7 
4x2l4x7 
444x23,x7 
5x3x6 
8x2x3 


414x214x5 


Address inquiries 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL 


CORPORATION 
OLD HICKORY TENNESSEE 
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Men in the cotton business show 
particular preference for 


i 
Tal 





UTM 
Uy 





Lafayette and First 
Detroit 


Its convenient location, with the financial 
insurance, and wholesale districts practi- 
cally at its door, conserves time. One of the 
world’s foremost hotels,its high standard 
of service and fine-flavored hospitality, re- 
call the South’s best traditions. 22 stories; 


900 rooms; beautifully furnished and ser- 
vidor equipped. 


Whether you choose one of the 
many comfortable rooms at 
$2.50; $8 or $4 a day, or an 
especially large room or suite, 
you will enjoy a particular 
sense of value in the Fort 
Shelby. 


Brochure on requeet. 
J. E. FRAWLEY, Manager. 
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Classified Advertising 





RATES—DISPLAYED 


“For Sale’ and al] other advertisements using bold face type or otherwise 


displayed, $4.00 per inch per insertion. 
Rates for larger spaces furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY 


“Positions Wanted,’’ ‘Positions Open’’ and other undisplayed advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00. Payable in 


advance. 
= (When replies are to be received in our care, allow eight words for box 
= address.) 
Foonevcocacecconenvguensescsennsesunngueugsescuasaneuncatenncensscoseenuecccocceeusneveccaveussuaraoecevvacacavocacecsosevcnenennccevnoceavoseeeunavecceceacaotecsaoeatvenceenaueeesueneana esta canna rnb. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Knitting Mill Superintendent with practical experience in the 
manufacturing of men’s, ladies’ and children’s underwear, bath- 
ing suits and sweaters made from cotton, worsted and rayon 
yarns. Married. Can furnish A-1 references. Will go anywhere. 
Thomas F. Trimble, 41 Washington Ave., Rensselaer, New York. 


COCO 
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WANTED JOB AS SECOND HAND 


In Card Room. Will accept a good fixing job. 
Can grind cards also. Day job preferred. An- 
swer “Willing,” care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


TTC 
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PIT CC 


TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVE 


15 years Superintendent and Master Mechanic on cotton, silk 
and woolens. Broad experience as architect, superintendent of 
construction, chief draftsman, civil, mechanical, electrical and 
structural engineering. Experience in hydro and steam, cement 
mills and industrial plant layout. Location anywhere in U. 8S. 
or Canada. Open for immediate engagement. Address Box 24, 
care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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| DO YOU WANT TO 
SELL IT? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some 
equipment which you have taken out or are think- 
ing of taking out and replacing with new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand machinery 
at a profit? COTTON is read by thousands of cot- 
ton mills that are hardly touched by Northern 
journals. 


YOU CAN SELL YOUR 
SECOND-HAND EQUIPMENT 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified 
Advertising Section of COTTON. Such advertising 
produces results at small cost—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your hands 
in a profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale 
and let us insert an advertisement. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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FROST PROOF 


CLOSETS 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
In service daily, win- 
ter and summer. 


Every 


INSIST 


CUEEUNNN eee Gn EEN SEN Enaae 


COOOOTETNADTOOAAERDEOUAROREEURDEEDA GENE ED ARDS CU TeEn TEEN 
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COTTON 


Giving 
Satisfaction in 
All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water 
closets made — excepting 
none. 


Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 


Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Tee 


Me 
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PHILADELPHIA | 


CHESTNUT and 39th STREET 


Hotel Pennsylvania 





Ownership—Management 


Grr nnn 


Fireproof 


Unrestricted Parking 


600 Rooms 
500 Baths 


Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 


Rooms with private 
bath and shower 
from $3.50 per day 


Food and Service 


the best 


Near West Philadelphia Station 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
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No. 5 
FACTORY 
CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by remov- 
ing the valve cap 


back of bowl. 
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Buyers Index 





ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
ATUS. 


‘See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
rust & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
Morton & Co, Arthur F. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
Morton & Co, Arthur F. 
ADVERTISING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINES. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co., 
AGEING MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
AIR CONDITIONING. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
York Heating & Ventilating Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 
ALARMS—FIRE—AUTOMATIC. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
ALARMS—LOW WATER. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
ALBONE. 
Roessler 
foal Co. 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
ANILINE COLORS, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
Mcrton & Co, Arthur F, 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bend Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
(See Yarn—Silk.) 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal and Ash Handling 
Machinery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


Inc. 


H. W. 


& Hasslacher Chem- 


& Ernst. 
Ralph E. 


Ernst 
Loper & Co., 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE.) 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CON- 
TROLS. 


American Moistening Co. 
AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTEG- 
TION. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYS- 
TEMS. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON 


Aldrich Mch. Works, 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sacb-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Meh. Works. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 


BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers. ) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Economy 
Saco-Lowell 


BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Ce. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Moccasin Bushing Co. 


BALL WARPERS. 
(See Warpers.) 


BALL WINDERS. 
(See Winding Mchry.) 


BALLING MACHINES. 
Draper Corporation. 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Weimar Bres. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Haston & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BAROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BARS (IRON AND STEEL.) 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


BASKETS—MILL—CANVAS., 
Rockweave Mills. 


BEAMS. 
Apco-Mossberg Corp, 
Draper Corporation. 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn. 


BEAM HEADS. 
Apco-Mossberg Corp. 
Draper Corporation. 
Cones County Dyeing Machine 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
(See Dyeing Machinery.) 


BEAM DRYING MACHINES. 
(See Drying Maehinery.) 


BEAMS—SECTION. 
Draper Cerporation. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Washburn. 


BEAMS (STEEL.) 
Apco-Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 

BEAMING AND WARPING 

MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 

BEARINGS. 

Aldrich Machine Works. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

‘afnir 


F 

Link-Belt Co. 

Moccasin Bushing Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B, 


BEARINGS—BALL AND ROLL- 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 


meg ai aha ROLL- 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS—TH RUST. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Baler Co. 
Shops. 


4 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS BLUE BOOK—TEXTILE. 


AND RUBBER.) 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Gilmer Co., L. H. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E, F. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Parker Belting Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, L. B. 


BELTING—CHAIN. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Precision Gear & Mach. Co. 
Inc. 


BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER.) 

Bond Coa., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., EB. F, 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Parker Belting Co, 


BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
link-Belt Company. 


BELT CONTACTORS. 
Wood’s Sons Co., 


BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Parker Belting Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 
Williams & Sons, L B. 


BELT HOOKS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER.) 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leathr Belting Co. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Parker Belting Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, L B. 


BELT LACING—STEEL. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 

+ Dodge Mfg. Ce. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCHES (MECHANICS’, 
CLOTH, ETC.) 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


ae + ee AND PLAY- 
(See Playground Equipment.) 

BINS (METAL.) c 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

BLEACHERIES. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers. ) 

BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 

BLEACHING* MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery.) 

BLEACHING AND SIZING MA- 

TERIALS. 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Ce. 
Electro-Bleaching Gas Co. 
er ex & Hasslacher Chem. 
0. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
. sYST ‘ 


= Drying Machry. 
— Elec. & Mfg. 


Davison Publishing Co. 


BOBBINS. 
Columbus Iron Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


BOBBIN HEADS, 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


BOBBIN SHIELDS, 
Textile Shield Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 


BOILER FEED PUMPS. 
(See Pumps.) 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 

AND SUPPLIES. 

Crane Co. 

Fisher Governor Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Fulton Sylphon Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOLT AND NUTS. 
Industrial Lock Nut Co. 


BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Rockweave Mills. 


BOXES—MILL—PACKING. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 


BRAIDING MACHINERY. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


BRASS CASTINGS. 
(See Castings.) 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See _—— Dealers & Brok- 
ers. 


BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 


BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Zachry Mfg. Co. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR.) 
General Electric Co. 
Sg - gaia Elec. & Mfg. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 
Link-Belt Company. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Birmingham Slag; Co. 
Bryant Sales Co., A. C. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Co. 

Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Mfg. 
Asso. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


BULLETIN BOARDS—CORK. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
ars Cork & Insulation 

0. 

BUNCH BUILDERS. 

Draper Corporation. 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 

BURR PICKERS. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Son’s Co., C. G. 
BUSHINGS, 

Moccasin 


Bushing Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 








BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry, Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- . 
TELEPHONE. 
American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. 
General Electric Supply Corp. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 


CANS—ROVING. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 

Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co, 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Abington Textile Mchry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Platt Freres. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rey & Son, B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin‘ Machine Works. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Pres, Co. 


CARD & NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Platt Freres. 


CARD BANDING, 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


CARD BANDS. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


CARD CLEANERS. 
Abington Textile Mchry. Co. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
ne Drying Mehry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry, Ce, 


CARRIER APRONS, 
(See Aprons.) 


CASTINGS—ALUMINUM. 
Strickland Pattern Wks. 


’ CASTINGS—IRON, BRASS & 


BRONZE. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Franklin Maehine Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Ce. 
Murray Co. 
Strickland Pattern Wks. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


CASTINGS—MONEL METAL, 
International Nickel Co. 


CASTINGS—STEEL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA, 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CENTRAL STATIONS (ELEC- 
TRIC.) 
(See Power.) 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Fletcher Works. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cm 


Baling Presses 
















For Waste— 





Hand-operated Balers— 
Deep-box power Balers— 
Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 


Balers— 
Bal- 







Hand-operated 
Power toggle-lever 
ers— 
Hydraulic 
Balers— 






high - density 








For Yarns— 





High-density power Bal- 
ers— 












Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ex- 
port yarn baling. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 










loose and fall out. 


conditions throughout the plant. 


icc ancas ieee eanel a mee 





1438 West Ninth Street, 


Sass ‘pies 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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veer 


SUOUREOEOTAEROVELEDSEOEEDUDEDOSOGDOODNSOLATLADEOONLOONNETERDOEDEASEAEDDEREDDSEL TONE DONCTEDOESOREROURGOUIOORESONETOSEOIIIOONEDOLS IONE EON DEEN IOEUNSUOERETEDEOSSERDEROREED DESEO ODIIIT IOI ITOND 


Prevent Glare and Heat by Coating your Windows with 


SKYCO NoGlare 


Write for free sample. 
THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
Hanna Bldg Cleveland, Ohio 


ROEEGCLARESEEDOOAUG 111 DOGRENGLUOANGUUGAUAGGUA LOLTELEED CAACEEUEGEEBECEREELEULCTEOSUSTAMALOSUDEREGATEDEEDOREESULTOOESEDEHIEEL TUDE Tunnel 


WAUhSUAeGoORENONEHNANCLOEEAAOENSacenrtoenNereroneasonrAUNEY 


COTTON 
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PROLONG THE LIFE 
of Costly Electric Light Bulbs 


by the use of the 


THOMPSON SHOCK ABSORBER oa 
or VIBRATION ARRESTER 


A new development—substantial in construction—no screws to get 
May be used either with or without the 
Thompson Safety Lowering Switch, or Hanger—as illustrated. 

The records of one large plant show that the Shock Absorber pro- 
longs the life of the lamps 150% to 500%—under all the varying 


Get complete information—models and variety of springs for different 
weights of lamps. ~° 


THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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A Healthy 
Employee 


—always does more and better 
work. Nothing is more essential 
to good health than clean, fresh 
drinking water. In your plant 
Rundle - Spence Vertico - Slant 
Fountains will prove to be prof- 
itable production units. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
Every drink is a “health drink” 
: —contaminated lips cannot pass 
contagion to others. Drinking 
from R-S “health bubblers” in- 
vigorates your employees—gives 
them new drive and energy. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains (with body 
coolers, if desired), Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for catalog with complete 
information. 


: RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
E 57 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 





TEL 


S33 EC 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 
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fA Ln ia 


MILL and MACHINE 
BRUSHES 


Cotton, Woolen and Sik 
Made and Repaired 


ORULUUAAAOLAUAAAALU ALE T 


Pe 


PATENTS 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 
Also: 908 GRANT PLACE, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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COC 
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em Drying Mchry. 


Schaum & Ublinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 
(See Pumps.) 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CKAIRS AND TOOLS. 
(See Furniture.) 


CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Bioughton Co., E. F. 
Parker Belting Co. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


CHLORINE GAS. 
— Electro-Chemical Co., 
ne. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CLEANERS—YARN. 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co. 


CLEANING COMPOUND 
(FLOOR.) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING AGENTS. 
Houghton Co., BE. F. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Abington Textile Mchry. Co. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co. 


CLEARER CLOTH, 
(See Cloth.) 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 


CLOTHS—MECHANICAL. 
Howard Bros. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 


Hermas Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Set Fa 
‘extile nishing Mc 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 5 


CLOTH SHRINKING M : 
ny. ACHIN 


Semetiiphte Drying Mchry. 


ieatios & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works, 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


GLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Iink-Belt Company. 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


cocks. 
(See Valves.) 


COLLARS—SAFETY SET. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COMB—SLASHER. 
(See Slasher Equipment.) 


COMBER AND COMBER suUP- 
PLIES. 


Halton’s Sons, Thomas. 
OU 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 
Whitt» Machine Wks. 
sameen MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(Bee canes Cloth Commission 
Merchants. ) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Ce, 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor & Gen- 
erators.) 


COMPUTING SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS (ROTARY). 
Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc. 


CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 


CONES (KNITTING YARN.) 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE CORD BELTS. 
Columbus Iron Works. 


CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 


CONNECTORS—F RANKEL, 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CONSTRUCTION, STEEL 
PLATE. 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 


CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS.) 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING, 
Hamil Co., R. H. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine & Co, J. EB 


CONTRACTORS—ELECTRICAL 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


CONTROLLERS—ELECTRIC. 
Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co. 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
Atlanta Sheet Metal Wks. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saeo-Lowell Shops. 


CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 


COOLING AND CONDITION- 
ING EQUIPMENT, 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
cILS, 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


CORKBOARD. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
ee Cork & Insulation 


Mundet & Son, Inc., 


CORK COVERED ROLLS. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
— Cork & Insulation 


CORK INSULATION. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Co. 
Mundet & Son, Inc, LL 
COPPING MACHINERY, 
(SILK). 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 


CORRUGATED SHEET STEEL. 
Irving Iron Works. 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 


. 


. 


COTS—CORK. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


COTTON FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Callaway Mills. 

Lane & Co., J. H. 
Weimar Bros. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Yarns Corp. of America. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 


COTTON MACHINERY AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Abington Textile Mchry. Works. 

Abbott Machine Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 

American Machine Co. 

Atwood Machine Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Centrif-Air Machine Co. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 

Cooper Co., Chas. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Easton and Burnham Mch. Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Machine Co. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Halton’s Sons. Thomas. 

Hoffman, Inc., Alfred. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Lestershire Spool Mfg. Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Murray Co. 

Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Palmer Co., I. E. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Phila, Drying Mchry. Co. 

Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 

Pitman Leather Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. -: 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Stafford Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co, 

Strickland Pattern Wks. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co. 
Textile Shield Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
—— Spinning Ring 


Wlilcor & Gibbs Sewing Mach 


Wilsee Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
= Heating & Ventilating 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


COTTON WASTE soverny 
AND SOLD. 
Rockweave Mills. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn—Cotton.) 


COUNTERSHAFTS, 
Wood’s Sons Co.,-T. B. 


COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 


COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE. 

Wood’s Sons Co, T. B. 
COUPLINGS—SHAFT. 

Dodge Mfg. Co, 

Link-Belt Co, 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 

(See Roller Covering.) 
COVERS (MOULDED CORK 

FITTINGS.) 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co. 
Mundet & Son, Inc, L. 


CRABBING oy ge 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


CRAYON PENCILS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
Hermas Machine 


CUTTERS—THREAD, 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


DETERGENTS. 
Cowles Detergent Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DEXTRINES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL, 
(See Stamps, 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 


DIESEL ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Diesel.} 


DIRECTORY-TEXTILE 
BOOKS. 
Davison Publishing Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom. 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DOBBY CORDS. 
Jacobs Mfg, Co., Inc., EB. H. 


DOBBY STRAPS. 
Houghton Co., E. F. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


DOFFER FILLETS. 
(See Fillets.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Trucks.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co,, David. 


DRAINAGE CULVERT. 
(See Culvert.) 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
General Electric Supply Corp. 
U. 8, Electrical Tool Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Stencils, Etc.) 


BLUE 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking. ) 


DRINKING pte =§ SYSTEMS. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp, 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg, Co. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
= elphia Drying Machry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
a lag Benya Cc. G. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
(See Hosiery Drying Forms). 


i MACHINERY AND 
MENT, 


Fa Co. 
American Moistening Co, ° 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


Co. 
— County Dyeing Machine 
—— Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp. C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems. ) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
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DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Strickland Pattern Wks. 
Thies, Ine., 


DYEING, BLEACHING, SCOUR- 
ING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co, 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Ca 
Hiunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Johnson, Chas, B. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Provtor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Strickland Pattern Wks. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The, 
Thies, Inc, B. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Ca 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND’ SPOOL.) 


Franklin Process Co. 

Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Co. 

Strickland Pattern Werks. 

Thies, Inc., B. 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 


DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks and Bleaching 
Kiers.) 


DYESTUFFS AND open 
CALS. 
American Diamalt. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Ce., 
Inc. 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Dupont de Nemours & Ca, 


E. I, 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Fleischman Co., The. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
General Dyestuft Corp. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
Malt Diastase Co. 
Marston Co., John P. 
Mathieson Alkali Wks., Inc. 
National Aniline & Chemica? 


Inc, 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Reilly-Whiteman Co. 
Rohm & Haas. 
eer & Hasslacher Chem. 
Seydel-Wooley Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELECTRICAL CONDUIT AND 
FITTINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
(See Illuminating Bngineers.) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 


Michael & Bivens, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES, 


Abington Textile Mchry. Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Columbus Iron Works Co, 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. 
General Electric Supply Coa 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
National Lamp Wks. 
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Sr iEF BRAND 
MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


Why Maple 
Outwears Concrete 


Every shoe, truck, etc., in the millions that 


Try 


IT 


strike a concrete floor grinds off its toll of 
fine particles in an unchanging friction. But 
Chief Brand Maple builds up its own resist- 


ance to wear—because each passing foot or 
wheel increases the polish on this hard-fibred, 
tight grained wood, making’ it smoother and 
smoother. 

That’s why so many textile men are specify- 
ing it for their mill floors. It is most eco- 
nomical in the long run. WRITE FOR PAR- 
TICULARS. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING COMPANY 
GRAYLING, MICH 


UU ssineetnpentiantanell 
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IXL FROST PROOF CLOSET 


PLATE 116-D 


DURABLE —- COMPACT AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


We manufacture every type of 
Water Closet Fixture under our 
5-year Guarantee. You can save 
water, trouble and expense. 


ANOMAAODARDAOAAGALLAALAAAEEORDeAneceOROUAGOOASDONDERAREEOARSaUOcONEAaeNaE! 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 








5 The “IXL” Pump & Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
F Manufacturers Simplified Plumbing Goods 
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WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835 
DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Franklin St. Baltimore, Md. 


HANULVONEDEVANUEDGAOEOGLTOSBREDLATENDU TSO ORROSDOOSOCSEEOLENORSEDOEOREDDACSEGOEDOGLD ODO HUROS TUDE EOOSEREOUODUROROORERAONOOEL HT 


MLE -CLEANSER 


pe 


ONE MILL OF 95,000 SPINDLES WRITES: “We have used 
almost every floor ven mang My oir yl on the market, and must 
say we find yours superior every way.” 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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SIX INCHES THICK 


Mundet “Jointite” Cork Board 


This photograph shows workmen installing six inches 
of Mundet. Jointite Cork Board on a Southern building, 
which has an area of 11,000 square feet. We are insu- 
lating the entire building, involving the use of about one 
quarter million feet of Mundet “Jointite’” Cork Board, 


Our Engineers will be glad to assist you with any roof 
insulation problem you may have. We cover the entire 
United States and Canada. Our 4 page folder on “Roof 
Insulation” will be sent free on request. 


L. MUNDET & SON, INC. 


Estab. 1865 


Ue 


deena 


rani 


nee 


461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
**All Reofs Need Insulation’’ 
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Westinghouse Manufactures the: Follow- 
ing Equipment For Textile Mills 


Meters 

Micarta Gears 

Motors and Oontrol 
Power Plant Equipment 
Panelboards 

Recording Instruments 
Safety Switches 


Are Welding 

Babbitt and Solder 

Cafet+ria Equipment 

Cire, '| Breakers 

Condensers 

Electric Heaters 

Elevators (Motors and Control) 


SUOEDREOAOONCEALGOOTODAEDEODENOUNOURNNRP ETON ANON 


Fans Stokers 
Fuses Switchboards 
Generators Transformers 
Lighting Equipment Turbines 


Lightning Arresters Voltage Regulators 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


7 SAAEDRUOREUEUAEEE A SUONASNALUA LANAHRAELUUERORLLUeaNEcLinaattat ME 
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TaRUSCON 
I-PLATES 


{Pateny Panomet 


INSULATED AND WATERPROOFED 


For STEELDECK ROOFS 


Insures the. lightest weight, safest, and most econom- 
ical roof for textile industry buildings. Best for new 
roofs and for replacements. Ask for a Truscon esti- 
mate, 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
STEELDECK ROOF DIVISION 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Thompson Electric Co. 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 

U. 8. Electrical Tool Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power.) 


ELECTRIC STARTERS. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ENAMEL GUIDES. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
ENAMEL MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS, KERO- 
SENE AND GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Fisher Governor Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


NGINEERS—CONSULTING, 
: AND EFFICIENCY. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
Morton & Sons, Arthur F. 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 


ENGRAVERS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ENVELOPES. 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Merchants.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


EXTRACTORS—VACUUM. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 


SITES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT, 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Kalph. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Supply Corp. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems. ) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS (STEEL AND 
IRON). 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHERS AND 
STRIPPERS.) 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 


FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILTERS. 
Crane Co. 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 


Finishers. ) 


FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 
FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS.) 


American Diamalt Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Arabol Mfg, -Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., 
Inc. 

Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Cowles Detergent Co. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
E. L 

Electro Bleaching Gas. Co, 

Fleischman Co., The. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co, 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Marston Co., John P. 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. 

Neutrasol Products Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Oskite Products, Inc. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Reilly-Whiteman Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. o 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co, 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc, 

Stodghill & Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


FITTINGS (PIPE & VALVE). 
Crane Co, 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 


FLAX SPINNING. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Wood Sons Co., T. B. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC, 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FLOOR OIL. 
Houghton Co., E. F. 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
Bryant Sales Co., A. C. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 


FLOORING (STEEL GRATING 
AND VENTILATING.) 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MA - 
CHINES. 
Finnell System, Inc. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS, 


(See Scrubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


FLYERS. 

Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS. 
Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


FORMS—HOSIERY DRYING. 
(See Hosiery Drying Forms.) 


FOUNDERS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Franklin Machine Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Russ Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction. ) 
FULLING MACHINES. 
Hunt Mach. Co., Rodney. 
FURNITURE—MILL. 
Do More Chair Co. 
Lupton Sons, Co., David. 
FUSES. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GARNET MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
GARNET ROLL GRINDERS. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


GAS (BLEACHING). 
— Electro-Chemical Co., 
ne. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co, 


GAS SYSTEMS. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 


GATES (FENCE.) 
(See Fence.) 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE 
ETC, 


Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGES—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL.) 
Foxboro Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGES—WATER. 
Foxboro Co . 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GAUGE GLASSES. 
Jenkins Bros. 


GEARS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ferguson Gear. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Precision Gear & Machine Ce., 
Inc. 


GEARS (RAWHIDE.,) 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Ine. 


GEARS (BEVEL, SPIRAL, 
WORM). 


Ferguson Gear Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Inc. 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC, 
(See Motor and Generators.) 


GLASS RINGS. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


GLASS—NO-GLARE COATING. 
Skybrite Co. 


GLASS—(WIRE). 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 


GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
Fisher Governor Co. 
General Electric Co, 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 


GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL, 
(See Stokers.) 
GRATING—OPEN STEEL. 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
GRINDERS AND BUFFERS— 
ELECTRIC. 
U. 8. Electrical Tool Co. 
GRINDERS—CARD, CALENDER 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. 
(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 
GUIDE WIRE, 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. ) 
HAMPERS—CANVAS. 
Rockweave Mills. 
HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANGERS—LAMP. 
Thompson Electric Co. 
HANK CLOCKS, 
(See Counters.) 
HARDWOOD FLOORINGS. 
(See Flooring). 
HARNESS—LOOM. 
(See Loom Harness.) 
HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
(See Bobbin Heads.) 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
‘Draper Corporation, © 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 


HOISTS—GATE, 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


HOOKS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


HOOK BANDS. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeds.) 


HOPPERS (STEEL.) 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 


HOSE (RUBBER.) 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Butterworth & Sons, Co., H. 
Ww. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 
HOSIERY DRYING FORMS, 
Phila. Drying Mchry, Co. 


HOSIERY MACHINES, 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


HOSIERY YARNS, 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


HOTELS. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Hotel Sinton. 
Hotel Fort Shelby. 
Shelton Hotel. 


HOUSES, 
(See Village Homes.) 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
York Heating & Ventilating 
Co. 


HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbine—Hydraulic.) 


HYDOMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. 
Buffale Electro-Chemical Co., 
Ine. 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
National Lamp Works. 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Foxboro Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS, 
(See Village Homes.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Georgia Power Co. 
Industrial Dallas, Ine. 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Southern Pacific Railway Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 


ING. 
Rradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


INSPECTING & MEASURING 
MACHINERY—CLOTH. 
Hermas Machine Co. 


INSULATING MATERIAL. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


Celotex Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B, F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Mundet & Son, Inc, L. 


INSULATION—CORK. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


eee MATERIALS— 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. . 
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Celotex Co. 


INSULATING MATERIALS— 
SOUND. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Co, 
Celotex Co. 
INSULATION, CORKBOARD, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


IRON BARS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co, 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Atlanta Sheet Metal Wks. 
Columbus Iron Works Ce. 
Ingalls Iron Works. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


IRON AND STEEL WORK— 
ORNAMENTAL. 
Atlanta Sheet Metal Works, 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
Ingalls Iron Works. 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co, 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Murray Co. 


JACK FRAMES. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Ca 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Crompton &. Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Halton’s Sons, Thomas, 


JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


JIGGS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS, 
(See Cotton Cloth Commissiom 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Cooper Co., Charles. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Granite State Needle Co, 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hofmann, Inc., Alfred. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney, 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. 
Scott & Williams. 
Standard Trump Bros. Mchry. 
Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Torrington Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
“_ & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Cooper Co., Charles. 
Granite State Needle Co, 
Torrington Co. 

KNOTTERS. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
Durant Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

LABELS—TRADEMARK. 
(See Trade Marking Equip- 

ment.) 

LACING—BELT, 

(See Belt Lacing.) 


LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC, 


Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Ele-tric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Supply Corm. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
National Lamp Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ca 
LAMP REFLECTORS, 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Supply Corp. 
National Lamp Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


LAMP HANGERS. 
Thompson Electric Co. 


LAMP LOWERING SWITCHES 
Thompson Electric Co. 

LAMP SHOCK ABSORBERS. 
Thompson Electric Ce, 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTING PLANT. 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 

We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


DALTON 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 





_ Southern Friends Always Welcome 


To serve you in the spirit of hospitality 


that has made the South so famous is: 


our constant desire. It is a rare pleas- 
ure to make travelers from the South 
comfortable at the Sinton. 


HOTEL SINTON—CINCINNATI 


Accommodations for 1200 guests. Every room with 


Bath and Servidor 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


GEORGIA 
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Almost anywhere 





The Southern 


have Lines 
have always 


played an _ im- 
portant part in 
the development 
of the Southwest, 
and offer the 
shipper the ut- 
most in trans 

portation facili- 

ties. A personal 
survey covering 
your require- 

ments in any 
city of Texas 
and Louisiana 
will be furnished 
you upon re 


* quest. 





‘in Texas and Louisiana | 


Fa eg 


Within these two leading | 
Southern states are many 
excellent textile locations. 


These two great states, 
with their Cosmopolitan 
cities,—great oil and nat- 
ural gas interests—exten- 
sive cotton plantations— 
increasing population — 
gulf ports—and network 
of Southern Pacific rail 
lines, occupy a position of 
leadership in this great 
territory. 

From Texas and Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
New Mexico and the for- 
eign countries of Latin- 
America may be served 
economically and speed- 
ily. 


Address Inquiries to 


J. C. MANGHAM 


Industrial Commissioner 


SouTHERN Paciric Lins 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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LAMP VIBRATION ARREST- 
ERS. 
Thompson Electric Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fietcher Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Phila -Drying Mchry. Co. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORY EQUIPMENT. 
Rundle Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce. 


LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
(Bee Aprons.) 


LEASE RODS. 
Washburn. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., EB. F. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E, H. 
Neumann & Co., 
Parker Belting Co. 
Pittman Leather Co., A. G. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, L B. 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
(See Flood Lights.) 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Thompson Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. 

LINEN YARNS. 

(See Yarns—Ldnes.) 


LINE SHAFTING. 
(See Shafting Hangers.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
lénk-Belt Company. 


LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


LOOMS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Halton’s Sons, Thomas. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO.- 
MATIC. 
Draper Corporation. 


400M HARNESS. 
oe Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Bmmons Loom Harness Ce. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Halton’s Sons, Thomas. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc, HB HE. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM STRAPPING. 
Columbus Iron Works Co, 


LOWERING SWITCH ES—LAMP, 
Thompson Electric Co. 


LUBRICANTS. 
BF. 


Cooks Sons, 

Houghten Co., 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 


Inc., Adam. 


LuBRICATORS. 
Iamnkenhetmer Co, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
<U6G STRAPS. 
(See ) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


LUMBER. 

Bryant Sales Co., A. GC 

Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 

Leng Leaf Yellow Pine Mfg. 
Asso. 


MACHINERY GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machine.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


MACHINISTS. 
Franklin Machine Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mach. Wks. 


MANGLES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


MAPLE FLOORING. 
(See Flooring.) 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC, 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES. 
Hermas Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


MEASURING DEVICES. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co. 

Hermas Mach. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Mercerized. ) 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Elmore Co. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co, 


METAL—MONEL. 
International Nickel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


METAL FLOORING. 
(See Flooring—Steel.) 


METAL PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


METALS—PERFORATED.) 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg .Co. 


METERS—COUNTINGS. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


MILL ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and Engi- 
neers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


(See Supplies—MiIL ) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel] Co. 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co, 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric , wae Corp. 
Lincoln Elec. Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. (Cc. 


MULE BANDING. 
Lambeth Rope Co. 


NAPPER os GRINDING 
MACHINES, 
(See Card Grinders.) 


NAPPING MACHINERY. 
* Saco-Lowell Shops, 


NAPPER CLOTHING, 
(See Card & Napper Clothing.) 


NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS. 
Roy & Son Co., B. & 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
(See Knitting Needles.) 


NICKEL ALLOY METALS. 
International Mickel Co. 


OAK FLOORING. 
(See Flooring.) 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
(See Lubricants.) 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engine—0Oil.) 


OIL—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 


OIL—SCOURING AND FILL- 
INGS. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Ine, 


OIL—RAYON AND SILK FIN- 
ISHING. 
Houghton & Co., E F. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Reilly-Whitman Co, 


OILS FOR WOOL FINISHING. 
Houghton & Co., EB. F. 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


OIL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Oil.) 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OILING DEVICES, 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 

American Machine Co. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


PACKINGS. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Houghton & Co, E. F. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT, ENAMELS, VAR- 
NISHES, ETC. 
se hs a de Nemours & Co, 


Skybryte Co. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS. 
Bradley Mfg, Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscen Steel Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY. 
Eaton, Paul B. 
PAYROLL ENVELOPES. 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 
PENSTOCKS. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
cal Co, 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Sereens and Sieves.) 
PEROXIDES. 
— Electro-Chemical o., 


hemtca & Dye Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslache? Chemi- 
cal Co. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CANVAS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., 


Chemi- 


E. 8. 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR, 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


‘arker Beltin 
PICKERS STRAPPING. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 
PICKER GEARS. 

(See Gears.) 
em =} LOOPS. 

acobs Mfg. Co., Inc, EB. H. 

Pron STICKS. 

Gar 


land Mfg. Co, 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT. 

Bond Co., Charles. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 

Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works, 

Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Crane Co. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenhe mer Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
— Pipe Fabricating 


PIPE COILS. 
Crane Co. 


PIPE COVERING. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
ans Cork & Insulation 


Mundet & Son, Inc, L. 


PIPING CONTRACTORS AND 
FABRICATORS. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Seeley-Petest Pipe Fabricating 


be 


PLATES (STEEL). 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 


PLUMBING GOODS. 
L xX. LL Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Rundle Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


POSTS—FENCE. 
(See Fence.) 


POWER—ELECTRIC, 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Georgia Power Co. 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
Louisiana Power -& Light o. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 


Carlyle-Johnson Mch, Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Me = ag ht PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints) 


PRESSED STEEL, 
Lupton’s Sons C»., David. 


PRESSES—BALING. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure. ) 
PRINTING. 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 
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Mg EXTRACTORS. 
HY . 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


PRINTING MACHINERY—TEX- 
TILE. 
Franklin Machine Co. 


PROCESSING, 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing.) 


PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


PULLEYS, 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood Sons Co., T. B. 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Houghton & Co., BE. F. 
Williams & Sons, L B, 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 
I. X. L. Pump Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., rq 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—OIL. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 
L xX. L. Pump Mfg. Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


PUMPS—SIZING. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 


PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PY2O0METERS, 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILL BOARDS. 
Washburn. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


QUILLS. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co, Ltd. 


RAILWAYS. 
Southern Pacific Railway Co. 


RAW STOCK MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


RAYON FIBRE YARN. 
(See Yarn—Artificial Silk.) 


RAYON MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT. 
(See Silk Machinery.) 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxbero Co, 
General Plectric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


REEDS AND REED WIRE. 
saente Harness & Reed Mfg. 
0. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
REELS. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Baston & Burnham Mch, Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS, 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID 
Eu 


Fisher — Co. 

Foxboro 

General Moctric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
REGULATORS—(DRAFT). 

(See Draft Regulators.) 
REGULATORS—HUMIDITY. 

Foxboro Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSU RE. 
Fisher Governor Co, 
Foxboro Co.. 

General Hlectric Co. 
L X. L. Pump Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

REGULATORS—RECORDING. 

Foxboro Co. 


REG yore. RS—TEMPERA- 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 





LEvV- 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
* Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Halton’s Sons, 
Southern 


Thomas. 
Spindle & Flyer Ca. 
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Our Exhibit Will Show Proofs 
why 


Murray Hancock Ginning 
is of 
Great Value to Cotton Mills 


: No Motes — No Shale — More Long Fibres | 
| {The Place to Clean Cotton is at the Gin} | 
THE MURRAY COMPANY 


DALLAS — MEMPHIS — ATLANTA 


SuunnuaminiK MTT nnn Oc eS 


|PAGE-MADDEN | | 2. BOILERS tt | 


| OVER 800 STYLES OF TEXTILE _— Packing, Lacing quam 
' PORCELAIN FOR EVERY MACHINE — Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES _ | Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Sed or eal. on meee toe 
Btchgas sara Inc. ineis aud Bouse Canttnns Cat Revere Dew. | 
| BROOKLYN, NEW YORK : Foundry Machine, Beiter | 
L P Oo R Cc E L A I Nv | — aden aren abiden Store | 


SULLUUTEAAA TA AAGEEEDANEOEADASLEDEOGTEOEOOOORLUAAAAAAAGNSELEDSARELLEREDOGAEE OOS LAUHOGUDANUAAAGEEAEEEENESEOEUDORELODOONEOONERETENNLPACEARDOUTODEEHTLGNCUOENNECLSECOCECHSEOESOROSOCOROROROROE ROCAED 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY | | [4 A> Es 
Engineers X 
Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- : » | 
velopments; :Tébacco Products Plants, : Y 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware. :  . jf st raet Or oo ee will 
housing; Industrial Housing; Steam ee y FOr ings a oa oe 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. j jf Yf woth oD tee) ates 
J Y UY, ' ank5» te - 
Up pay to - - {ron Wo arvant® 


Greenville ‘Ss S. Carolina 
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RESORT SPRINGS. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RINGS—BLEACHERY. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


RING BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


RINGS—SPINNING, 
Draper Cor-:oration. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


RINGS—TWISTER. 
Draper Corporation. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


RODS—MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


RODS—STEEL. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


ROLL COVERING—CORK. 
Armstrong Cork Co, 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 

Co. 

ROLL MACHINES. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


ROLLER BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Houghton Co., E. F. 
Neumaan & Co., B. 
Pittman Leather Co., A. G. 


ROLL WINDERS. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLS—CORK COVERED. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


ROLLS—METAL. 
Bates & Son, Geo. A. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce, 
Washburn, 


ROLLS—(WOODEN). 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 

ROVING CANS. 

(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING CARS. 
(See Trucks.) 


ROVING FRAMES AND MA- 
CHINERY. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


ROVING FRAME GEAR DRIVE 
— Gear & Mch. Co., 
Cc, 


ROVING SCALES. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Rubber Covered.) 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
ch Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & “Rubber Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Co, 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


COTTON 
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SALTS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(See Kngineers—Sanitary.) 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT. 
I xX. LL Pump & Mfg. Co, 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Rundle Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos, A. 


SASH WINDOWS—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 

SCALES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Link-Belt Company. 
SCOURING MACHINERY, 
(See Washers—Cloth. ) 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Textile Shield Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Oakite Products Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machry Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 

SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. 
Co. 


SEWING MACHINE ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP, 
(See Reflectors.) 
SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Link-Belt Company. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Wood Sons Co., T, B. 


SHAPES. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


SHEAR GRINDERS. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

SHEARING MACHINES. 
Hermas Machine Co. 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pittman Leather Co., A. G, 


SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED.) 
Atlanta Sheet Metal Wks. 
Ingalls Iron Wks, Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
SHEET MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


SHELL ROLLS. 
Washburn. 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SHIELDS—METAL BOBBIN. 
Textile Shield Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS—LAMP. 
Thompson Electric Co. 


SHOWER BATHS & CABINETS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SHUTTLES. 7 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros, Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


SILICATE OF SODA. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

SILK MACHINERY. 
Atwood Machine Co. 


SILK SIZING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 


SILK YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Silk.) 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. 
w. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co: 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES, 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE CIRCULATING SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or 
Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


SIZING PUMPS. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 


SKEIN MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


SKYLIGHTS, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SKYLIGHT NON-GLARE COAT- 


ING. 
Skybryte Co. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 

ROOM SUPPLIES. 

American Machine Co. 

Blackmer Pump Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Johnson, Charles B. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


SLASHER TAPE, 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLUBBERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co. 

Co. 


Fleischman Co., The. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Laurel Soap Mfg, Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Neutrasol Products Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Oakite Products Co. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODIUM PERBORATE. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., 
Inc. 
— & Hasslacher Chem. 
0. 


SODIUM PEROXIDE, 
— Electro Chemical Co., 
Cc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
Crane Co. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOLOZONE. 
— & Hasslacher Chem. 


“SOLVENTS. 


(See Finishing.) 


SOUND DEADENING. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
— Cork & Insulation 


SPEEDERS. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SPEEDOMETERS. 

(See Counters.) 
SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 

Bates & eh 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
American Machine Co.,, H. & 
B 


Atwood Machine Co, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAME TOP ROLLS 
—WwoooD. 
Washburn. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
(See Rings—Spinning.) 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp, 

Weimer Bros. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

_ Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
Steel Heddle Mfg, Co. 

U §S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


SPRAY OILS—COTTON. 
Borne Scrymser & Co. 
Houghton Co., E. F. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
(See Gears.) 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAMPING—METAL, 
Textile Shield Co. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STANDARD STEEL BLDGS. 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

a Corn Syrup Refining 


Corn Products Refining Co, 
Fleischman Co., The. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Marston & Co., John P. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Neutrasol Products Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stodghill & Co. 


STARTERS (ELECTRIC.) 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL ELECTRIC FURNACE. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

STEEL—OPEN HEARTH. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


STEEL ROOF TRUSSES. 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 

STEEL—SPECIAL ANALYSIS. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co, 
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STEEL FLOORING. 
(See Flooring—Steel.) 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SURFACING. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MA- 
CHINES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STEPS—-OPEN STEEL. 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co | 


STORAGE RACKS, 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER, HAR. 
NESS, ETC.) . 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Go. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton Co., E, F. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., B. H. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

* Parker Belting Co. 


STRAPPING. 
(See Leather Specialties and 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


STRICKLES, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
Ingalis Iron Wks. Co. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SULPHUR DYEING MACHINES 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


SULPHURIC ACID, 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Office Equipment.) 


SURVEYS—MILL, 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Robert & Co. 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 


SWITCHES—KNIFE- 
ELECTRIC. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
General Electric €o. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
General Elec, Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 


TABLES (METAL). 

(See Furniture.) 
TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING.) 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Foxbore Co, 

Fulton Sylphon Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 
TACKS. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 


TALLOW, 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
TANKS (DYE). 
unt Machine Co., Rodney. 
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The Open Door 


Hotel service invariably is 
gracious; a surly “innkeeper” 
these days would be a fit subject 
for the Smithsonian Institute. But 
at the Atlanta Biltmore, you have 
a feeling of more than gracious 
service. A sense of cordial hos- 
pitality is evident. You feel that 
you really are a guest—with the 
privileges of your own home. 


Rooms are large, airy and com- 
fortably furnished. 


The tood is in keeping with the 
high standards of a Bowman Bilt- 
more Hotel, yet the prices are 
surprisingly moderate. 


—, 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


Rates from 


$3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE - 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel’ 


eG, 





COTTON 
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SSB 


The sectional steel rocker hinge pin, rocks on 
its two oval faces. Easily removable when ten- 
sion is released. Outlasts any other type of pin. 


Reg. U.S.Pat. Off.and 
throughout the world. 


. Strength = Service 
(ye joint of Alligator Steel Belt 


Lacing lasts many belts their full 
life. The belt ends are clinched in a 
powerful uniform grip of steel. This great sur- 
plus of strength is seldom called upon, but wit 
it, the lacing carries on in long efficient service. 
Alligator Steel Belt Lacing saves belting and 
Operating costs. Made in 11 sizes for all belts 
from 1/16 to 5/8 inch thickness. 

Easily purchased throughout the world. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO, 
4619 Lexington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
In Engiand at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


NULIGANOIR 


SIBEIOBELIpLACING 





740A 
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| IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS | 


ON 
General Electric Products 





For more than twenty years we have 
rendered to Industrial Georgia a ser- 

- vice that has been second to none. 
We maintain a complete stock of 
General Electric and other Standard 
Lines at both our Atlanta and Sa- 
vannah Warehouses and shipments 
are almost invariably made the day 
order is received. 





General Electric Supply Corporation 


Formerly Carter Electric Company 
ATLANTA SAVANNAH 
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TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lombard [ron Works. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iron Works, 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
Ingalls Iron Wks. Co. 
Lombard Iron Works. 

TANKS (WOODEN). 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fleteher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & 


Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM 


EM. 
American Telephone & Tel. 


Co. 
General Hlectric Co. 
General Electric Supply Corp. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLL- 
ERS AND REGULATORS. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
Foxboro Co. 
Fulton Sylphon Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
TENSION—SPOOLERS. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Hermas Machine Co. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Phila, Drying Mchry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTION SYSTEM. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TESTING APPARATUS. 
. (See Yarn Testing.) 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE & 
STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING. 


Foxboro Co. 
Fulton Sylphon Ce. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Fulton Sylphon Ce. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 
THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
THREAD GUIDES. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Palmer Co., The, LE. 
TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 
TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 
TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 
TIRE EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 
TOILETS. 
Crane Ce. 
L xX. L. Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOILET PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 
TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 
ELECTRIC.) 
Calumbus Iron Werks Co. 
TOOL STANDS & CABINETS 
(STEEL). 
"s Sens Co., David, 
TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
“TOP ROLLS FOR SPINNING 
FRAMES. 


Washburn. 


“TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Hlevated.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TRACK SYSTEMS—OVER- 
HEAD. 
Link-Belt Co. 

TRADEMARK STICKERS AND 
TRADEMARKING EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Trade Mark Corp. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSFERS FOR TRADE- 
MARKING. 
American Trade Mark Corp. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
Equipment.) 


TRAPS (AIR AND VACUUM.) 
Fisher Governor Co 


TRAPS—STEAM., 
Crane Co. 
Fisher Governor Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
TREADS—G RATING. 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
Draper Corporation. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

TRUCKS—AUTOMOBILE. 
White Co. 

TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Rockweave Mills. 

TRUCKS (BEAM). 

Washburn. 

TRUCKS FOR PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn. 

TUBE DYEING MACHINES. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 

ishing Machinery.) 

TUBES AND CONES. 

Sonoco Products Co, 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 
TUBING—MONEL METAL 
International Nickel Ce. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Wesinghouse Elec. ‘& Mfg, Co. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
ERS. 


American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
TWISTER RINGS. 
(See Rings—Twister. ) 
TWISTER TAPES. 
(See Tapes ) 
TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Atwood Machine Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lewell Shops. 
Textile Machine Works. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring. Co. 
UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Jenkins Bros, 
Lankenheimer Co. 
URINALS. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co, Jos. A. 
VACUUM SYSTEMS. 
Abington Textile Mehry Ca. 
VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
VALVES—ANGLE, CHECK, 
FOOT, GLOBE, CROSS 
BLOW-OFF, GATE, POP- 


VALVES—BACK PRESSURE. 
Crane Co. 


Fisher Governor Ce. 
Jenkins Dros. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lankenheimer Co. 

VALVES—PRESSURE REDUC- 

ING REGULATING. 

Crane Co. 

Fisher Governor Co. 

Houghton €Co., EB F. 

Hunt Machine Oo., Rodney. 


VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Park-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying ' 9 Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G, 
= Heating & Ventilating 


VENTILATING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


VIBRATION ARRESTERS— 
LAMP. 
Thompson Electric Co. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
Hamil Co, R, 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 
—— Elec. & Mfg. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 
Iink-Belt Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(fee Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARP SIZING. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co. 
Houghton & Co., gt 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


WARP SIZING MACHINERY. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co, 
WARP STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


WARP TYING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


WARPERS AND WARPING, 
MACHINERY AND SUP. 
PLIES. 


— County Dyeing Machine 


a & Bullough. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corn. 
Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 
R. L Warp Stop Equip. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 


Sipp Machine Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
Washburn. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavateries.) 


WASH TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching Kiers) 


WASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


WASH ERS—CLOTH. 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
— Drying Mohry. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s ~_ Coe., David. 
WASTE CLEANING COM- 
POUNDS. 
Produsts Ce. 


= MACHINERY—COT- 


Abington Textile Mehry, Co, 
sea aaa Cam 
Howard & Bullough. 
Logeman Bros, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


“WATER CLOSETS. 


L~X,. ae — & Mfg. Co. 

Russ Mfg. Co, 

Vogel Co., Jas. A. 
WATER COLUMNS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Russ Mfg. Co. 

WATER SOFTENERS, 
Crane Co. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc, 


WATER SYSTEMS—DRINKING. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 
Russ Mfg. Co. 
WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATER WHEELS. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WEAVERS KNOTTER. 
(See Knotters.) 
WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRICAL ARC, 


General Electric Co. 
LinmIn Electric Co. 
Westirghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Grinnell Co., Inc, 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Crane Co. 

Hamil Co., R. H. 

L xX, L. Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Russ Mfg. Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 
WHieTLee-OvEAe AND AIR. 


Jenkins B 
Tankenbetmer Co, 


WHIZZERS., 
(See Extractors.) 


WINDING MACHINERY. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Bastwood, Benjamin. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Machine _ 
Hermas pag Be 5 
—— > —_— American 


Textile : Machine ” Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Lupton Sons Co., David. 


WINDOW GLASS, 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drep Wires.) 
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WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 
Cyclone Fenee Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE GLASS. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co, 


WIRE-WELDING. 
Lincoln Electric 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


wooop. 
(See Lumber or Flooring.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
(See Flooring.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Houghton Co, BE F. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
Crescent Machine Co. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sens Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WRINGERS. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney, 


YARN—MERCERIZED. 
Aberfoyle ~. ‘ 
Acme Sales 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Neuburger, A. 8. 

Standard Coosa Thatcher Co. 
Viscose Co. 

Yarns Corp. ef America. 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK, 


American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 


YARN—COTTON, 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Acme Sales Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Elmore Co. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Neuburger, A. 8. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher o. 
Viscose Co. 
Weimer Bros. 


YARN CLEANERS. 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers. ) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN SCALES. 
Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


YARN SINGEING MACHINES. 
(See Singeing Machinery. 


YARN TENSION DEVICE. . 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 

YARN TESTERS. 


Aldrich Mch, Works. 
Celumbus Iron Works (Ce 
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tee OUD aRDDDRUDERDOLNTOONAE LOE bENAgND iDtaD! ier cremrectenne tere coe 
F , h : Sectional view, Fig. 
or 40 years we have | Sectional view, Fig 
5 ° e d 3 ard Bronze Globe 
maintaine Valve. 
| Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
3 . : 
: Richmond, Va. 
ES ERE CE ITY SI LS ty 0 ee E 
en ee eee ee ee Th t e 
| It Defies Vibration § | € turning 
i Says the superintendent of a prominent New England mill: : f | 4 dl ° 
2 ‘*To anyone who knows the rough usage that a bolt or nut gets = O a va ve spin e 18 
= on a picking motion of a loom, the fact of having a nut stay ona : 
= bolt in this porticnler place ser. over : f * 
= two years is a striking example o = 
2 what this PERMA-TITE Self Lock- : O importance, too 
= ing Nut will stand... ’’ z | 
: E 
2 Let this nut prevent costly break- Es . eer aes 
# downs in your mill. It's the locking 5 As the turning of the spin 
= wire that does the trick, Simple, but - dies is of major importance 
| Sere. oe. ane i in the operation of a spinning 
: INDUSTRIAL LOCK NUT CO. : frame, the turning of a valve 
; South Hanover, Mass. : spindle is important in the 
: Patented Sept. 7, 1920 : opening and closing of a valve. 
i >eERM A-TITE The Lock : Get a wrench and take a 
: _ tg Nut i Jenkins Valve apart. See how 
-, heavy and rigid is the spindle, 
AATAUETNLAUASEENDONETEN I NOUNUEEDA ALANS LLUALERDOOLEAEORAOOONGEUDONAESDODAEOEOUUUAGEESEOOUERIOUOCOGEOOREORRRSDODEGLANIUULNGUANUEELICUSCGLULUNLCLLIOOLADURODEDEUSUHARRSCE PO EGEL DU OEUEEES DC UAES AGMA MOG PRS oy a 
how smooth and true its 
SDUNEOLOEDEDEDOOOLOORIPRODNDEDOLDOUASELUDGESEDSASELDOUOOOLASDUGANSIDESESOSANSOGRSEDROAOSODIGUOULIONLIONASOROASEORELD SONU GOUD0000  (000REHNEUSEDAREROADSERURECRRLLIGOO THU LOLUONOMEE EHS: threading. Note also how the 
: Serewed Sonkits Retro inside of the body is formed 
& = wed, Jen q : 
: Crescent Wood Working Machines ; Heavy Bronze Gate. to permit the unobstructed 
z : Valve flow of fluids when open. Note 
z will reduce your, cost, of eens : a E how the dise and seat afford 
E rs u = ‘ > , 
: you to operate your tail continuously. : . — contact when 
5 : closed. 
E The CRESCENT line consists of band saws, =: 
: saw tables, shapers, jointers, variety wood : The photograph shows the 
4 worker, aners, ner and matcher, 8 z . ‘“ ear: rege 
5 nder, cut off table, swing saws, borers, hol- = Jenkins “106” Standard 
: ow chisel mortiser, tenoners, self feed rip saws, = bronze globe valve—a direct 
3 Universal cut off saw, Universal Wood Workers. : Fig. $52 descendant of the original 
3 : Screwed, Jenkins ° ° 
E CRESCENT machines are guaranteed to give = Standard Bronze Swing disc valve made by Nathaniel 
: satisfaction. i Check Valve Jenkins. Probably no other 
: : single valve has been used by 
: The Crescent Machine Co. : industry in such quantities 
E Z over a more-than-60-year pe- 
i beg Cherry Fork, Ave., : riod. Engineers know from 
i Leetonia, Ohio, U. S. A. : experience and from close 
mann Mies scrutiny that a Jenkins is a 














valve built for the maximum 
service, not merely the aver- 
age. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street....New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue...Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh St... Philadelphia, Pa. 















Fig. 142 646 Wahington Blvd....Chicago, Ill. 
Flanged, Jenkins 
Standard Iron Body JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Globe Valve Montreal, Canada London, England 
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Always marked with the"Diamond” 


onkins \alves 


‘SINCE 1864 





Even widths, perfect selvedges, straight 
edges, made of long staple; uniform weav- 
ing, Lambeth-Spinning and Twister Tapes 
can save you money. Ask for prices and 
samples. 










Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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$3 to $6 for one » $6 to $9 for two 


It has all the 


attractions of an 
up-to-date club 


—plus the service 
facilities of a modern 
metropolitan hotel 

HE SHELTON is quite unique, even in 


New York where visitors to the city have 
so many first class hotels from which to choose. 
Besides the conveniences and service you get in 
any good hotel The SHELTON guest may enjoy 
comforts and luxuries that are not available 
anywhere exceptin the most up-to-date clubs— 
a fine swimming pool, fully equipped gym- 
nasium, squash courts, library, game rooms, 
bowling alleys, beautiful lounges, roof garden, 
Solarium. You'll enjoy The SHELTON—try it 
next time you come to town. 


The SHELTON 


49th and Lexington, New York 


Make advance 
reservations 


if possible 


Convenient to 
business, shops 
and theaters 


COTTON 
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Pump 


Governors 


for all classes 
of service 


No one type of governor can 
be made suitable for all 
conditions! Fisher, the orig- 
inator of the constant pres- 
sure governor (back in 
1881), is today the builder 
of the largest line of pump 
governors in the world. 
You’ll find in their Bulletin 
No. 1 (request a copy) a 
type for handling all liquids, 
oil, air, tar products, ete. 


Excess or Differential 


Type No. 4 


Recommended for boiler feed pumps 
of either reciprocating or steam 
turbine type. Will maintain a fixed 
differential or over pressure in the 
feed line regardless of variation in 
the boiler pressure. Built extremely 
sturdy and fool-proof and will ren- 
der a long and economical service 
where the most exacting duty and 
closest regulation is required. 


Constant pressure 


Type No. 1 
This piston-type governor is one of 
fhe most popular and widely used 
devices on the market. Will main- 
tain a uniform discharge pressure 
regardless of the variation of the 
operating steam pressure, Has a 
service range of from 10 lb. to 500 
Ib. discharge pressure. 


Fisher governors are “custom-built” to your exact 
operating requirements—you are assured of posi- 
tive accuracy and operating satisfaction. And— 
this result in fullest economy. 


THE FISHER GOVERNOR CO. 


500 Fisher Bldg. Marshalltown, Iowa 


4 


Q 
4, 


Fisher builds for steam, air, water, gas, ctl, etc., use— 
pressure regulators—reducing valves—tliquid level con- 
trols—float valves—strainers—steam traps—air traps— 
grease traps—back pressure valves—pressure relief 
valves—lever valves—pump governors, etc, 
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Complete Equipment for Processing 


Cotton Piece Goods and Warp Yarns, Silk, Silk and 
Cotton, Rayon, and Rayon and Cotton Fabrics 

















At the left is illustrated a six Roll 
Hydraulic Calender with the top and 
bottom rolls running in our own make 
of Roller Bearings. May we tell you 
how these Bearings and our Machines 





will save you money? 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office—30 Church St. 


Southern Representative 
H. G. MAYER CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


At the right is 
shown one of our 
standard Cylin- 
der Type Dryers 
which are made 
in all sizes and in 
either Upright or 
Horizontal form. 
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Winnsboro Mills Again Selects 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 


Ca rc) 





283 drives originally installed in 1920—eight years of 

efficient service. It was but natural that Link-Belt 

drives should again be their first choice for driving 

the new twisters. Where durability in service 1s 
appreciated — Link-Belt wins. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
RNIN 5 dwt owe ars od «0% 1103-1104 Statler Bldg. Birmingham, Ala........ 229 Brown-Marx Bldg. Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
eee er re 511 Haas-Howell Bldg. New Orleans, La.......... ++ ,621 S. Peters St. Dallas, Te. as..... 1101. Mercantile Bank Bldg. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
i “Stand the Test of Time’ 
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